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PREFACE. 



The organization of the line of commonications has attracted a 
good deal of attention of late years amongst the officers of the 
principal European armies, and the subject is of such vital 
importance to our army, that I may be pardoned for having 
presumed to publish these results of my studies. 

Military administration shows the means by which the 
efficiency, health, and comfort of an army can best be secured, 
and the study of it is not below the notice of every soldier. No 
operation on a large scale can be efficiently carried out unless a 
commander is folly familiar with administrative details, and the 
greatest commanders the world has seen have devoted their 
attention to military administration in a special manner. 

It has been said of Von Boon and other reformers of the 
German army, that " They were always pondering, not only how 
soldiers were to be got to fight, but how they were to be moved 
and fed, and what was to be done with them in every conceivable 
contingency." The result of their pondering has been the 
. unparalleled success of the German army in their last war. 

The line of communications service to be well performed 
demands the existence of a sound system. Arrangements which 
have not been preconcerted or systematized, but which have to 
expand and grow under the most extraordinary and exceptional 
circumstances, are always very far from perfect. This will ever 
be the case ; the pressure is always felt at first, and our aim is 
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to reduce this pressure by placing before our officers, in however 
incomplete a state, a clear picture of all that will have to be 
attended to in this highly important service. 

Now that greater attention is paid to the line 6i communica- 
tions service many important points are brought to notice at the 
conclusion of a war or expedition, but these are put away with 
the papers, whereas they should be extracted and incorporated 
in the regulations : by omitting to make use of past experience 
we neglect to perfect our system, and run the risk of seeing our 

former eiTors repeated. 

G. A. F. 

l«^ December, 1882. 
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THE LINE OF COMMUNICATIONS. 



CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON* THE LINE OF COMMUNICATIONS. 

The roads by which an army communicates with its magazines 
and base form its line of communications. In other words, the 
roads by which men, horses, food, forage, ammunition, and 
every description of war materiel are forwarded from the base to 
the army, by which all that impedes its mobility, such as sick 
and wounded, prisoners, captured trophies, etc., are returned to 
the base, and which would form the principal lines of retreat of 
the army itself in case of defeat, constitute the line of com- 
munications. 

Kinglake, in his " Invasion of the Crimea," expresses himself 
as foUows : "A prince intending to invade his neighbour's 
territory, takes care to have near his own frontier, or in states 
already under his control, not only the army with which he 
intends to begin the invasion, but also that sustained gathering 
of fresh troops, and that vast accumulation of stores, arms and 
munitions which wiU suffice, as he hopes, to feed the war. The 
territory on which these resources are spread is called the 'base 
of operations.* When the invading general has set out from 
this his strategic home, to achieve the object he has in view, 
the neck of country by which he keeps up his communications 
with the base is called the ' line of operations,' and the main- 
tenance of this Une of operations is the one object which must 
never be absent from his mind. The further he goes, the more 
be needs to keep up an incessant communication with his base ; 
and yet, since the line is lengthening as he advances, it is 

B 
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constantly becoming more and more liable to be cut. Such a 
disaster as that he looks upon as nearly equal to ruin, and there 
is hardly anything that he will refuse to sacrifice for the defence 
of the dusty or mud-deep cart-roads which give him his means 
of living and fighting.** 

One of the most important rules of strategy is that a com- 
mander should always devote a portion of his forces to guard 
the communications in rear, which form the line of subsistence 
and retreat of his army : this rule applies alike whether the 
ordinary roads or railways are used for the purpose. The 
further an army penetrates into the enemy's country, the further 
also it gets from its established sources of supply ; hence, in pro- 
portion as the line of communications increases in length, will be 
augmented the difl&culty both of transporting all it requires, and 
of adequately protecting all that has to be moved. 

Amongst the most important improvements introduced in 
modem warfare must be acknowledged the thorough organiza- 
tion of The line of communications service which forms now a 
distinct branch, with an. organization of its own. After the 
campaign of 1866, the Prussians, appreciating all the advantages 
that could be derived in war from the employment of a system 
of communications carefully prepared in peace time, diligently 
worked out all the details of the same and prepared an organi- 
zation, which was kept secret until the breaking out of the 
Franco-German War of 1870. The advantages and results they 
obtained from such judicious forethought are now matters of 
history. 

The importance of the line of communications has increased 
now that the armies of Europe are of such numerical strength 
that it is impossible to provide for all their wants by requisitions 
levied in the country which forms the theatre of war, and a 
large portion of the supplies, and most of the war matSriel, must 
be forwarded to them by rail from the base or from distant 
provinces. 

In the wars the British Army has to carry out, the import- 
ance of the line of communications is even greater than it is with 
the armies of continental powers, for, whereas these last, 
operating in rich and fertile countries, can subsist, at least for a 
time, by requisitioning and purchasing what they need, with us, 
fighting in poor, neglected, unproductive, wild countries, every 
particle of food and materiel has, as a rule, to be forwarded from 
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the base; hence the interruption of the communications is 
synonymous with starvation. 

The despatch of the disaster at Isandhlwana contains, 
amongst others, the following paragraphs : — 

" The troops had no spare ammunition, and only a few 
biscuits; a large portion of them had had no other food for 
forty-eight hours. All had marched at least thirty miles the 
day before, and had passed an almost sleepless night on the 
stony ground. No one, therefore, was fit for any prolonged 
exertion, and it was certain that daylight would reveal a sight 
which could not but have a demoralizing effect upon the whole 
force. 

" I determined, therefore, to reach our nearest supply depot, 
at Borke's Drift, as quickly as possible, and, as I have said, 
moved off before it was fairly light. 

" On sighting the post at Eorke's Drift, heavy smoke was 
seen to be rising from the house, and the Zulus were seen 
retiring from it. 

"It appeared as if our supplies at that post were lost to us, 
and I felt that those at Helpmakaar, some twelve miles further 
off, must have shared the same fate." 

One can inadequately realize the feelings of a commander 
placed in such a critical situation with troops who had received 
little food for forty-eight hours, and who were incapable of any 
prolonged exertion. 

" War tries the strength of the military framework. It is in 
peace that the framework itself must be formed." This remark 
of the great historian of the Peninsular War is so true that it 
cannot be repeated too often. The organization of the line of 
communications, as a very important part of this framework, 
must be prepared in time of peace, for it is almost impossible to 
introduce a satisfactory system when war is once declared ; even 
to modify it during the course of a campaign was found by the 
Germans, in the war of 1870-71, to be a very difficult matter. 
All such operations as the concentration of an army by rail or 
by ordinary route marching, the organization of a line of com- 
munications, the embarkation and debarkation of a large army, 
the formation of an extensive transport corps, the commissariat 
operations for feeding a numerous army in the field, the clearing 
of the hospitals in rear of the field army, and others which are 
not of frequent occurrence, must be studied and pre-arranged 
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in all their details in time of peace. An officer will be fortu- 
nate if he has more than once in his career the direction of 
one of these great operations, and, without a properly prepared 
system to work upon, a good deal will be new to him ; efficient 
as he may be in every other respect, and however well acquainted 
with the theory of the subject, he will have little experience of 
his own to work upon ; with a proper system, on the contrary, 
it is not the experience of one but of many officers that is 
utilized. As time goes on, all that has been found good and 
to work well becomes gradually incorporated in the accepted 
organization, which, however, should be constantly revised and 
kept up to date. The lessons taught by a war or expedition 
should also be recorded whilst the impressions are clear in men's 
minds, for, if time is allowed to survene, either these lessons 
will be entirely forgotten, or, by careless handing down from 
one to the other, they may obtain a different aspect from the 
correct one, until at last little of the element of truth will be 
found to remain. 

It has been said with great truth that the surprising success 
of the Prussian Army in the war of 1866 was mainly due to the 
intelligence and pains taken during fifty years of peace in study- 
ing the art of war in the campaigns of foreign armies, and to 
the ardour of the Prussian Army to turn to profit the experience 
gained by the armies of other Powers. 

The army being maintained for war, the periods of peace 
should be only looked upon, in a military point of view, as a pre- 
paration for war. If economical considerations forbid the main- 
tenance of large establishments, still their framework should be 
so thoroughly arranged as to form a solid foundation to work 
upon when a war breaks out. We must always foresee what 
might happen in war, and the Germans hold that the unforeseen 
must be diminished as far as possible before a war actually 
breaks out, and the exceptions, which are never slow in showing 
forth, should have been taken into account and regulated. In 
passing from the normal state of peace to the exceptional one of 
war, every one should know what he will have to do ; clear and 
defined regulations must be forthcoming for the guidance of 
every single individual, however employed. 

The British Army has to prepare for two distinct kinds of 
wars ; for a war in Europe waged against a powerful and highly 
trained enemy, whose armies are led by skilful commanders, to 
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be carried out secundum artem, and for those constantly recur- 
ring petty wars and diflBcult military expeditions, which are no 
longer caused by a spirit of aggression but by certain circum- 
stances which always give rise to hostilities, where the territory 
of a civilized nation borders on that of an uncivilized and bar- 
barous one. Other causes, such as the ill-treatment of our 
travellers and scientific explorers, the exclusion of our trade, the 
protection of a new colony, the safety of one of our great com- 
mercial highways, disputes regarding the ownership of certain 
lands, poUtical reasons affecting the prestige so very essential to 
Great Britain in the East, all lead to these minor wars. 

The countries in which these small wars are generally carried 
out have been neglected and misruled for many years, are want- 
ing in good roads, are poor with regard to supplies procurable, are 
more or less unhealthy during certain seasons of the year, are 
often of a difficult and intricate nature, and in many cases 
unknown to us, being either unsafe or closed entirely to the 
European traveller. Our troops have in these to encounter wild 
tribes, and people to whom war, strife, bloody feuds, and armed 
raids in search of plunder, are, so to speak, the normal state of 
life. They have generally to follow agile enemies, who, unen- 
cumbered by any impedimenta, acquainted with every track or 
path of the wild regions they inhabit, lightly equipped, inde- 
pendent of base of operations and line of communications, can 
move with rapidity over any ground and in any direction. Every 
male capable of bearing arms takes part in the war, the men are 
all hardy, accustomed to fatigue, exposure and privations, which 
they can well endure existing on the scanty fare they can pro- 
cure for themselves in their unproductive country. We make 
war with these people laying aside the fundamental principle of 
war, which demands a superiority of forces to be brought into 
play at the proper moment to crush the enemy, relying on being 
able to cope with the superior numbers of our opponents, owing 
to our better discipline, organization, weapons and courage. The 
employment of a large force, even if available, would be impos- 
sible, as it would prove a serious obstacle to our movements ; for 
it must be remembered that our troops are hampered by a large 
quantity of baggage and supplies, which are indispensable to 
keep our soldiers in health and strength in a foreign and often 
unhealthy climate, and all these have to be transported in a 
country where the thoroughfares are not such as a large army 
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requires. The health of the troops, and the importance of 
guarding from unnecessary losses become the principal cares of 
the commander, fully aware as he is that there are no large 
reserves close at hand to refill his ranks in case of disaster. The 
number of troops employed is therefore limited by the very 
nature of these countries, whilst the convoys are disproportion- 
ately large, for we have, as a rule, to pass through countries 
where nothing can be obtained for the troops, about the worst 
possible condition for warfare. 

If the impedimenta have always hampered the movements of 
regular armies, what must it be when an army has to carry every 
particle of the supplies and materiel it needs for one or more 
months ? It may be asked how in the face of all the difiBculties 
we have to contend against it is so seldom we find our opponents 
successful ? The reply is that they cannot stand a protracted 
course of operations, the poorness of their country and the want 
of method and of proper organization prevent their keeping 
together for any length of time. 

In their ignorance of the art of war, which shows the most 
opportune time for inflicting injury on an enemy, they waste 
golden opportunities, and often save us from defeat and disaster 
by allowing us time to repair mistakes, bring up reinforce- 
ments, and strengthen weak points. Our opponents have no 
idea of following up a victory or of retrieving a disaster by 
rapidly rallying and striking another blow. Our troops tire them 
out, and they soon become disheartened and convinced that they 
have no chance of resisting our superior training, arming, and 
organization. 

The wars which we constantly engage in are very exceptional 
in their nature, and tactics and strategy are not of so much 
account in these as judicious arrangements, for, whilst tactics 
and strategy need not be of the highest order when the military 
training of one's adversary is not of a superior class, the diffi- 
culties of supply and transport, owing to the barren and unpro- 
ductive nature of the country, the absence of good roads and the 
great wants of a properly organized army, are constant and do 
not vary with the skill of the enemy. The whole thing is prin- 
cipally a matter of forethought and arrangement, hence military 
administration plays the most important part in these under- 
takings. In uncivilized countries the line of communications is 
very open to interruption, for it does not pass through a peaceful 
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territory, inhabited by an industrious agricultural population, 
but through one in which all the people are armed, and who can 
take up arms and combine against the invader or remain quiet, 
as it best suits their interests. The inhabitants are often blood- 
thirsty by nature, and practised robbers, accustomed to carry out 
their bloody feuds and dark deeds with little fear of retribution. 
Even if subsidized, to secure freedom from molestation, the lion's 
share of the subsidy falls to the chiefs, whilst the temptation to 
enrich themselves at the expense of the invaders remains con- 
stantly before the eyes of the people. 

A well arranged system of communications civilizes war by 
restricting the horrors of the battle-field within a small zone. 
The soldier suffers less privations, the sick and wounded are 
better cared for ; quickly removed to a distance from the scene 
of strife they can receive better attendance, the care of their 
friends and accommodation in pure and health-restoring localities. 
The reins of government are gathered together in the invaded 
territory, the population is less oppressed, and consequently 
made to feel the burden of the war in a much lighter degree than 
would be the case if the civil administration of the country was 
permitted to remain in a state of collapse. Kind treatment of 
the people and a strict discipline will help greatly in securing the 
line of communications. Amongst the duties of a conqueror are 
moderation and respect for misfortune ; it behoves him to show 
discretion towards a population oppressed by war. The terror 
which compels a population to submit to an hostile army should 
be caused not by oppression, but by making it evident to the 
inhabitants that the army is irresistible. 

There is undoubtedly no comparison between the magnitude 
of the operations of large continental armies and our smaller 
expeditions, still the labour, exertion, and care the latter demand 
should not be forgotten ; for, if on one hand the effectives are 
smaller, on the other the difficulties to contend against are 
greater. The transport of supplies and materiel, and the re- 
moval of the sick and wounded, constitute at all times the 
heaviest part of the work on the line of communications. In our 
wars and expeditions the supplies procurable are either such as 
we are not in the habit of using or none at all ; there are no 
mills to grind corn in, no ovens in the country to bake bread in, 
in some there is little butcher's meat to be found, and the forage 
is often very scarce, whilst we have little hope of capturing large 
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stores of supplies which the enemy had accumulated for his own 
use. Regarding supplies, the real difficulty at all times consists 
in bringing them up to within easy reach of the troops who 
have to consume them ; this, in unproductive countries, where 
railways are unknown, demands a transport out of all proportion 
to the troops engaged, with depots for animals debilitated through 
continuous work on inferior roads, guarded posts at stated inter- 
vals, and such an active supervision of the whole line of route, 
from the base up to the extreme front, as, whilst securing the 
safety of all that has to be transported, wiU also admit of the 
operations being rapidly brought to a close before the un- 
favourable season sets in. The number of sick and wounded to 
remove to the rear will not be extraordinarily large, still the 
arrangements for their removal require extra care, and strong 
escorts are indispensable. The country neither affords accom- 
modation for local treatment nor means for the removal of the 
disabled, and badly guarded convoys of sick are simply exposed 
to massacre. The sick transport has also to be returned to 
the front with the least possible delay for further use. From 
all these considerations it follows that a thorough system of 
communications is necessary, both in large continental wars and 
in our smaller expeditions; the object in view is the same in 
both, though the number of combatants is not. The number of 
staflf-officers emd personnel of the line of communications service 
will be undoubtedly greater in the former, but the work to be 
undertaken once recognized, and a code of rules for its effective 
performance once estabUshed, the organization of the personnel 
can be easily modified so as to be in keeping with the strength of 
the troops employed. 

The diversity of the objects which have to be attended to by 
the general service of the line of communications demands 
the direction of the same being entrusted to an able military 
officer, who should be assisted in the several services which 
constitute the whole, by judiciously chosen individuals belong- 
ing to each of the various branches and departments of the 
army. 

Everything which takes place in rear of the field army should 
be ordered and regulated by the general service of the line of 
communications. The special duties of this service are to provide 
the reinforcements marching by ordinary roads or conveyed by 
rail, and the troops guarding the line, depots^ hospitals, etc., 
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with all they may require ; to push forward all reinforcements of 
men and horses without delay ; to look after the removal of the 
sick, wounded, and prisoners of war; to forward all necessary 
supplies, equipment, clothing, ammunition and war materiel ; to 
look after the safety of the railways or ordinary roads by which 
the army communicates with its base, and execute all necessary 
repairs thereon ; to secure the efficient services of the postal and 
telegraph departments ; to establish the necessary magazines, 
hospitals, horse depots, etc. ; to purchase or requisition supplies 
and transport for the army, and to undertake the civil admini- 
stration of the occupied territory. To the communications ser- 
vice, in short, is confided the superintendence of all movements 
of personnel and materiel travelling in both directions between the 
field army and the base, together with all the arrangements 
necessary to protect the line, to secure the efficient working of 
the various departments, and to administer the occupied terri- 
tory. 

As it is always a great consideration to keep the effective 
strength of corps as nearly as possible to the original standard, 
the various administrative services should be recruited from 
other sources but from the ranks of the troops belonging to the 
field army. Special service officers will be needed for the cadres 
of the line of communications service, with non-commissioned 
officers and men to act as subordinates, overseers, clerks, etc., 
detailed from corps not taking part in the war. 

The main line of communications may be one or more of the 
ordinary roads of a country, a railway line, a combination of 
these two, a road and river combined, or simply the sea. In our 
case we must always regard the sea as a principal line of com- 
munications, over which we forward an immensity of provisions 
and mMeriel, to say nothing of the army itself, without the least 
apprehension, generally speaking, of any interruption, having 
the command of that element. As a rule, the roads by which an 
army advances into an enemy's country form the principal lines 
of communications, the best being always those which lead 
through a fertile country and prosperous cities. 

The choice of a good line is not a matter of indifference, as of 
two armies the one which has the best line, and whose com- 
munications are strongest, possesses an undoubted advantage 
over the other ; hence it follows that the line should be shortened 
and strengthened as much as possible by the adoption of a more 
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favourable route,* by the occupation of fortresses, main passages 
over rivers, or by strengthening the principal towns and favour- 
able defensive positions. 

The difficulty of providing an army with suppHes in the enemy's 
territory is two-fold, it consists first in procuring and collecting 
supplies in sufficient quantity, second in conveying and dis- 
tributing them. Both of these difficulties demand the presence 
of civil authorities, sufficient means of transport, good and plenti- 
ful roads. With bad roads the transport of supplies over a long 
distance will be very slow, and rapid operations will consequently 
become impossible. The repairing of the roads on the line of 
communications and keeping them in good order should be one 
of the principal cares of the communication staff, as good roads 
have such a decided influence over the supplying of an army in 
the field with all it requires. No pains, therefore, should be 
spared in keeping them in good order and in improving them as 
much as circumstances will permit, the inhabitants of the country 
being called upon to work on them ; this will keep them occupied, 
and, if regularly paid and well treated, will tend to reduce the 
number of idle hands which might, in the absence of regular work, 
be turned to mischief and become a source of trouble. The civil 
administration of the country should provide the funds for the 
work. Whenever an alternate route can be found, suitable and 
well protected, it should also be used, as it will reduce the amount 
of traffic which, conducted on one road, would soon destroy it 
and denude the neighbourhood of supplies, water, forage, fuel, etc- 
Good weather will also be favourable to the supply of an army in 
the field, for even good roads in bad weather, with continuous 
heavy traffic, will soon become impassable. Good weather de- 
pends a good deal upon the climate and the season of the year 
in which the operations are carried out. 

With the repairs and care of the roads is closely connected the 
bridging of all rivers, streams, canals, etc., and the improvements 
of fords. Here the arrangements must be such as to provide a 
safe passage from bank to bank when the rivers are very much 
swollen, and to prepare defensive works in the most exposed ones, 
to secure these points of passage for the retreat of the troops in 
case of reverses. Broken bridges may be repaired, temporary 

* As a case in point may be cited the recent endeavonrs to shorten the line of 
communication of General Crealock's colamn in the Znln "war by making Port 
Dumsford a secondary base of operations, by which means his supplies would have 
been spared the long transit by land from the Lower Tugela to the Umlatoosi rirer. 
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ones may be erected, and others, formed with boats may re- 
place permanent and temporary structures. The best course to 
adopt must depend on circumstances, on the remains of the 
old structures, and on the materials which can be found either 
on the spot or be most easily brought up from some depot 
close by. 

Until of late years an army advancing in an enemy's country, 
left on its trail detachments of different strength to garrison 
fortified places, tetes de pant, important towns and localities on 
the line of communications. Thus the further an army advanced, 
and, as the length of the line of communications increased, so 
did proportionately decrease the numerical strength of the troops 
available for battle. To take one out of numerous examples, 
Wurmser in 1796, with an army of 28,000 men, advanced by the 
eastern shore of the lake of Garda to relieve Mantua ; by the time 
his army had reached the Mincio, it had dwindled down to 20,000 
men, principally on account of the numerous detachments which 
it had left behind. This very serious drawback has led quite in 
our times to an important alteration in the organization of an 
army in the field, whereby the army of operations is kept quite 
distinct from the troops destined to guard the Hne of communi- 
cations. 

The protection of the line of communications is entrusted to 
small garrisons, to whom the security of the various posts and 
of the intervening space between each two adjoining ones is 
confided. These garrisons, generally speaking, are only of 
BuflBicient strength to protect the line and secure the work which 
is carried along it from interruption ; they are seldom of sufficient 
strength to undertake operations at a distance from the line. 
The Germans, in the war of 1870-71 employed, in addition to 
the etappen troops proper. Government troops ; these latter occu- 
pied the most important places on the railroads, garrisoned 
towns and fortresses, and undertook the reduction of strong 
places ; the former simply restricted themselves to guarding 
the line of communications. The following,'[we read, were the 
arrangements of the German army with regard to this duty, in 
the middle of the month of November, 1870 : " In rear of the 
four German armies, there were, in the first place, the few 
etappen troops remaining to them. The combatant forces of 
the three Governments General, which had increased to a con- 
siderable effective, secured the communications mt\x (i^TOiasK^ 
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further in rear, bv occupying chieflv the more important places 
on the lines of railroad and the captured fortresses." 

To guard the communications from serious enterprises on the 
part of the enemy is the duty of the field army itself, the com- 
munication troops being only sufficient for the protection of the 
line from partisans or small detached bodies, meant only to 
obstruct the line for a limited period. In one's own countiy, or 
that of a friendly people, the difficulty of guarding the line of 
communication is yeiy smaU, the population being friendly, and 
the authorities being prepared to render aU assistance. The 
small detachments guarding the communication posts would be 
quite inadequate in the eyent of such raids as the Americans 
practised during the War of Secession. What, for example, 
could a few companies do to oppose a raid, such as the one 
effected by Stuart round McClellan's Army when in front of 
Bichmond, in June, 1862? These cavalry, or more properly 
mounted infantry raids, did much damage in destroying stores, 
capturing horses and arms, cutting up the communications, 
burning railway-stations, ripping up the lines and destroying the 
telegraph ; but their action was of a temporary nature, as the 
work had to be done hurriedly, the raiders themselves being in 
great danger the whole time. As a rule, no attempt on a care- 
fully guarded line of communications, beyond where the enemy's 
army has interposed between their opponent's army and its base, 
has had any real influence on the operations of a campaign, for 
the simple reason that these attempts have been partial opera- 
tions, and ^have never formed part of a settled plan ; they were 
therefore made with insufficient force, and did not receive the 
co-operation and assistance which they subsequently needed to 
turn the attempt to good account. 

In the Franco-German War^of 1870-71, the Germans had 
provided beforehand for the protection of their line of communi- 
cations, and with it, of the railway which fed their armies — 
besides which the French Army, demoralized by the first defeats, 
outnumbered, and disheartened by unparalleled disasters, had to 
evacuate a large tract of territory without fighting, the available 
troops being called up for the defence of the capital. 

The Americans, a go-ahead and enterprising people, gave us 
many examples, during the Secession War, of operations and 
daring raids undertaken against railway lines with the purpose 
of ix^'uring and destroying the enemy's communications. 
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As the army moves forward, communication posts are 
formed, each one having a small expense magazine to provide 
for the wants of the detachment that is left to guard it, and for 
parties passing through on their way to and from the army. 
All pos'ts, but principally those commanding the passage of a 
river, should be protected by some temporary fortification that 
will enable the defenders to resist attack from superior numbers. 
This is more than ever necessary in wild districts, where the 
loss of a small expense magazine cannot but prove inconvenient 
for want of any other avaHable supplies. The strength of the 
detachments detailed for the occupation of these posts will vary 
according to circumstances, to the activity and enterprise of the 
enemy, to the relative importance of each one, ^nd to the 
number of troops at the disposal of the general. The whole 
of these detachments, however, should form part during the war 
of a force kept quite distinct from the rest of the troops, to be 
employed solely for the protection of the line of communications 
under the supreme direction of the officer entrusted with the 
command of the line of communications of the army. 

The first step towards securing the communications in a 
country inhabited by a lawless and armed population, is to dis- 
arm the people. It may be feared by doing this to arouse the 
animosity and the opposition of the inhabitants, so accustomed 
to connect their freedom with the use and carriage of arms ; but 
all conquerors, as a first measure of security, have disarmed the 
conquered race. In certain coimtries neither can we expect the 
surrender of large bodies of armed men, or the capture of 
arsenals and magazines, hence it is only fostering a dangerous 
enemy to allow the inhabitants to go about armed to the teeth. 
This is, in other words, only suffering the armed strength of the 
nation to go about free, retaining their arms ; for in such coun- 
tries the inhabitants and the army are synonymous, all able- 
bodied men being ready to gather together for action at the first 
call of their chiefs.* The Germans, to quote an example, had 
no sooner established themselves at Pont-a-Mousson, than they 
posted notices calling on the inhabitants to give up their arms. 
For all that, we do not see every Frenchman covered with 
daggers and pistols, and carrying a matchlock on his shoulder 
like an Afghan ; if this was considered a precautionary measure 

* The absence of a distinctive dress for the combatants, makes it impossible to 
teU if an armed man is a warrior or a peaceful individual. 
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of great importance in an orderly and well-regulated country, 
how much more should we enforce it in the unsettled countries 
in which our armies often operate ? 

The Russians disarm the people of Turkestan the moment 
they occupy a hostile town. A strong administration is after- 
wards established, backed by a powerful force of police. The 
country is divided into districts, a chief armed with full powers 
being appointed to each. The murder of every soldier or fol- 
lower is punished by a heavy fine imposed upon the district in 
which it is perpetrated. When this arises from fanaticism, 
excited by priests, a fine is levied upon all the churches in the 
city. The soldiers are not allowed to go about singly but in 
small groups with a non-commissioned officer. 

In a mountainous country, to guard the line of communica- 
tions effectively is a difficult undertaking, for the roads are very 
tortuous, runin the hollows through a number of narrow gorges 
and defiles, and are commanded either by hills on both sides or 
by overhanging crags, from which a few musketeers can cause 
considerable annoyance to convoys marching along them. Many 
minor passes leading to large villages and fertUe plains debouch 
on the line of communications, and the preparations for attacks 
made on these are screened by the mountainous nature of the 
country. For an army going through such a country there is 
little difficulty, the rule Jbeing to crown the heights on each side 
with light troops before allowing the main column and convoy 
to proceed. A continuous flow of supplies after the troops have 
passed is rendered difficult if the people are hostile, and can 
only be carried out by means of well-guarded convoys. Con- 
tinual patrolling and an occasional display of force in such 
countries will help in keeping the communication open: all 
contiguous posts should be in constant communication with each 
other. The transport should be military, the drivers recruited 
from volunteers for the expedition ; being armed and disciplined 
they will be less subject to panics, and more reliable than civilian 
drivers. The posts require to be established closer to each 
other, guards being principally posted in the dangerous parts of 
the road, or where disaffected or turbulent people reside. Patrols 
of irregular horse should be established at dangerous points 
to prevent savage hillmen waylaying and massacring straggling 
parties and attacking convoys. 

In India, many passes, principally in the north-west frontier, 
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are very long, and it would take an army days and even weeks 
to get through them. In the Cabul blue book, under the date of 
April, 1842, is a communication from General Pollock to the 
Government of India, to the effect that he considered 8000 men 
necessary to keep the Khyber Pass open from its entrance 
up to Dakha. Whether the people of the country should be 
encouraged to take part in assisting to escort the convoys must 
depend upon the number of troops available for the duty. Such 
a high authority as the Duke of Wellington suggested (in a 
memorandum dated 1841), the occupation of the Khyber Pass 
by " sufficient bodies of troops well supplied, and capable of 
maintaining themselves." He adds that "this is the mode of 
carrying on the war, and not by hiring Afghans, with long 
matchlocks to protect and defend the communications of the 
British Army." When these auxiliaries were employed on this 
duty in the second Afghan War, there were often good reasons 
for doubting their good faith. 

Without doubt to protect a line of communications passing 
through a densely wooded country is the most difficult operation 
of all. For example, in the Fantee and Ashantee countries, the 
road from Cape Coast Castle to Coomassie lay the whole way 
through a dense forest, in which an enterprising enemy, well 
acquainted with the country, might have formed numberless 
ambuscades. The whole of the supplies in the Ashantee War of 
1873—74, were transported by Fantee carriers, people who had a 
great dread of the Ashantees, and who were easily alarmed; 
adding thereby to the unfavourable nature of the country 
peculiar difficulties of transport. The want of enterprise of the 
Ashantees is difficult to explain, for they allowed the British 
troops to advance close to their capital, and abstained from 
making an attack on the line of communications until their 
army had been signally defeated at Amoaful. Notwithstanding 
this, the attacks on the communication post at Foomanah and 
on two convoys in the neighbourhood of Doompoassie were not 
without effect on the course of the operations, for these attacks 
prevented supplies being forwarded to the front, and eventually 
resulted in curtailing the occupation of Coomassie. 

Luckily, we often have to make war against wild people who 
do not understand the advantages to be obtained by a serious 
attack of the line of communications, and the most simple 
reason for this appears to be, that, having no properly organized 
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system of supplies of their own, they are not in a condition to 
realize all the diificulties with which the leader of an organized 
force has to deal to keep his troops and transport animals alive 
and strong during a lengthy advance in a wild and unproductive 
country. 

To whatever causes, however, this neglect on the part of our 
opponents may be attributed, it still does not free us from the 
necessity of taking proper precautions for the protection of the 
line. In wooded countries it would be the soundest plan to pass 
supplies from post to post whilst the bulk of the troops are 
echelonned in the neighbourhood of these posts, in expectation of 
an order to advance ; this may delay the advance, but the troops 
can thus better protect the moving of the large quantities of 
supplies on which their future operations mainly depend. Where 
this is not possible, the length of the stages for convoys should 
be reduced, and either be fixed at shorter intervals or temporary 
intermediate posts should be established between each two, the 
convoys moving always under a suflBicient escort. When the con- 
voys are on the move the line of communications should be 
largely patrolled ; this will inspire confidence, for armed parties 
constantly met on the move will have that effect, and the enemy 
will more likely abstain from interfering with a part of the road 
which he knows to be vigilantly guarded. The convoys should 
move at irregular hours, those being preferred which are known 
to be the enemy's hours of rest. Armed parties should be 
posted also in the vicinity of villages from which raids may be 
expected, or where roads and tracks leading from large villages 
join the line of communications. A few scouts or spies to give 
timely warning of an intended attack would be of great assist- 
ance, and should be handsomely rewarded for all important 
information supplied. For the transmission of letters and 
despatches the best and most rapid modes of conveyance only 
should be used; often very important despatches are trans- 
mitted thus, and all means should be taken to insure their safety 
in transit. It follows naturally that each mail-party should be 
provided with an adequate escort. 

It may be considered that we assign undue importance to the 
line of communication service ; however, we invite attention to 
the vital importance the security of the line of communications 
is to an army, to the incessant movement of men, horses, 
carriages, supplies, materiel^ etc., in both directions on the same, 
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to the recognized freedom from all encumbrances and super- 
fluous impedimenta so necessary to the field army, and to the 
numberless magazines, hospitals and establishments to be 
formed on the line ; the work to be undertaken by this service, 
therefore, cannot but be on a large scale. The importance of 
the line of communications has been long since recognized, it 
did not require the Germans to point it out to us, but the great 
improvement they have lately introduced in it has been to 
reduce the entire work to be done to a methodical system; a 
blind adoption of their system would not best meet the require- 
ments of our wars, which differ from theirs in many points ; we- 
need different arrangements, which should be elastic so as to 
be easily appUcable to the ever varying cuxumstances of our 
military undertakings. 

Eapidity and continuity of action are great points in war. 
Only when the arrangements for the transport and the line of 
communications service have been thoroughly matured before 
the army takes the field can a rapid advance be effected; without 
these there must be always a delay to complete the organization, 
a delay which causes inaction on the part of the troops, and 
which, in an unsuitable climate, brings on sickness, and tends 
to reduce considerably the number of effectives. Delays at the 
base to organize give time to the enemy to prepare, he can 
foresee the intention of the invader and guess at his probable 
line of advance. If the preparations, therefore, are not thoroughly 
matured, or are out of proportion with the means, the fairest 
opportunities are lost and the brilliancy of a campaign is marred. 
It may be concluded satisfactorily, but it will be only a common- 
place operation devoid of any claim to real merit. 

As every moment we give to the enemy is so much time 
gained by him in his preparation, it is evident that by a very 
complete organization we should be in such a forward state as 
to commence operations at once ; this is more than ever 
necessary as we act with inferior numbers. A sudden bold 
advance will add to our moral force and may inflict an injury on 
the enemy when he is not fully prepared, from which he will 
never thoroughly recover during the war. A bold advance will 
also disconcert his preparations, for preparations and action can 
seldom be undertaken at the same time. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE GENERAL OF COMMUNICATIONS AND HIS STAFF. 

The superintendence of the line of communications in war is a 
very important and responsible charge, including as it does the 
regulation of all the work performed by the administrative 
branches in rear of the field army ; it is on this account entrusted 
to a general or other superior officer. 

By the separation of this work from the general operations 
of the field army, the intention is to relieve the general in chief 
command of an army from an immensity of labour, to facilitate 
his devoting his entire attention to the movements of his troops 
and to the enemy in his front, and to enable him to move forward 
with the full assurance that his communications with the base 
are adequately guarded, and that all the arrangements for pro- 
viding for the wants of his army are in the hands of an experienced 
officer, assisted by an efficient and competent staff. This system 
further offers great facilities for removing to the rear everything 
which cannot but embarrass the field army by its presence in 
camp, such as the sick and wounded, prisoners of war, sick 
animals, captured trophies, etc. 

For the administrative part of the work large office establish- 
ments are needed ; these can only hamper the movements of the 
army, whilst the clerical work wdll suffer from the constant inter- 
ruption which daily movements entail. With a proper system 
of communications these may be established in suitable localities 
in rear of the troops, and may become comparatively stationary. 

The general of communications should have complete charge 
of the line of communications from the base to the advanced 
magazine, including the administration and the repairs of all 
the lines available for communication; all movements to and 
from the army on these lines ; all the arrangements for the 
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protection of the line, such as posting detachments in important 
and convenient localities, moving small flying columns, and the 
like ; the transmission to the front of all the commander of an 
army may need in reinforcements of men and horses, supplies 
and stores, and the removal to the rear of all the personnel and 
materiel that may tend to encumber the army. He has to con- 
ciliate the different interests of the departments using the line of 
communications, so that the whole may work in accord for the 
benefit of the amiy. It is essential for him to possess great 
administrative capacity, and to thoroughly understand all the 
requirements of an army in the field. An officer of special quali- 
fications, to overlook everything that can advance the efficiency 
and welfare of the army is needed, and such a responsible charge 
should only be confided to an officer of superior and proved 
ability. 

As one directing head is always imperative to ensure success 
in war, it follows that the general of communications must always 
be subordinate to the will of the general commanding the army, 
receiving his orders through the chief of the staff, who is the 
alter ego of the commander of the army, and, who receiving his 
instructions from his commander in a general way, looks to the 
working out of all the details connected with these. 

To assign to the general of communications, the general super- 
vision of the supply and transport of the army in the field, the 
maintenance and defence of the line between the army and the 
base, and the general administration of the occupied territory in 
rear of the army may appear a heavy charge. It should be 
remarked, however, that this is mainly of supervision, as the 
administration of the various services under the existing regula- 
tions is not interfered with, all the details being worked out by 
the officers of each branch. What has introduced this organiza- 
tion is not a distrust of the ofvil departments, but the recognized 
want of a directing head, of an officer to gather all the threads 
of the administrative services to get them to work together, and 
for this an officer is needed who is cognizant both of army 
administration as a whole and of the necessities of an army in 
the field. The heads of departments acting under him could not 
be jealous of him as long as they are allowed all the latitude in 
carrying out their duties which is desirable they should have. 

To help the general of communications to carry out his duties 
in a proper manner he will require the assistance ot ^ xixwsi^^wi.'iei 
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and able staff, in which each department and branch of the 
service should be represented by one or more oflBcers. These 
officers should all be superior officers of standing and experience, 
aU, however, being subordinate to him, and carrying out his 
instructions faithfuDy in their respective departments. 

On a war breaking out now, it will not be the Commissariat 
Department that will be charged with attending to everything 
until it breaks down, as was notably the case in our last 
European war, but we shall have officers of each special branch, 
carefully selected for their abihty and qualifications, detailed for 
each separate duty from the very commencement of the war. 
These, with their clerks and accountants (furnished with the 
necessary stationery and books), will proceed with the general 
of communications to the seat of war at an early date, so as to 
take the work in hand as the troops commence landing or, if 
practicable, even before their arrival. 

By referring to the existing regulations for the organization 
of the line of communications it will be seen that the communi- 
cation staff is divided into four sections : 

1. Staff of the general of communications. 

2. „ at the base of operations. 

3. „ on the line of communications. 

4. „ at the advanced depot. 

This division, which is admirably suited for a large war, will 
seldom be followed in our smaller ones, owing to an insufficiency 
of officers and to the necessity of proportioning their number to 
the force employed and to the work which has to be carried out. 
Generally speaking, therefore, this division will be found incon- 
venient, and a general of communications and staff for the entire 
work to be attended to on the line of communications will be 
deemed sufficient. Taking these as our most usual cases, the 
following would form the staff of a communication command : — 

(a) One or more senior staff officers (Assistant-Adjutant and 
Quarter-Master Generals), to arrange all the details of the work 
along the lino ; to look after the discipline and the disposition 
of the communication troops; to examine all projects and 
reports ; to compile and issue orders for the execution of the 
work, and who would, in short, be the general's principal 
assistants, acting for him in his absence. 

{h) A base commandant for the general superintendence of 
all the work to be carried out at the base of operations; at a 
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{)ort of debarkation to carry out all the arrangements for the 
debarkation of the army and reinforcements, the landing of 
supplies, stores, and war materials, and the re-embarkation of 
the sick and woimded. If the base is the port of debarkation, to 
the base commandment should be attached an officer to act as 
landing or debarkation officer. 

{c) A road commandant to attend to the military occupation 
of the roads used for communicaticHi, to regulate all movements 
on them, and to secure a free and uninterrupted use of them for 
all going, and returning from the field army. 

{d) A senior commissariat officer to look after the forwarding 
of supplies ; to superintend the necessary purchases and requi- 
sitions with which to fill the magazines; the establishment of 
new ones further and further forward as the army advances ; or, 
if the army retires, the withdrawal of the supplies that have 
been collected on the line. 

{e) A principal medical officer to supervise the hospital 
arrangements, the accommodation of the sick and wounded, 
with their removal to the base or to other fixed hospitals in 
rear, and the general sanitary measures to be observed on the 
line. 

(/) A commanding royal engineer for the superintendence 
of all the water arrangements, repairs of roads and bridges ; 
the necessary defensive works along the line, the hutting of 
the troops, erections of sheds for hospitals, stores, etc., and the 
working and maintenance of the permanent telegraph lines. 
F- {g) A railway staff officer (if there are railways), to supervise 
the transport of the troops and stores, and to concert with the 
technical director all that concerns the efficient woirking of these 
important highways. 

Qt) A superior land transport officer to arrange for the 
auxiliary transport and all carriage in excess of that furnished 
by railways. 

(i) An assistant provost marshal to command the military 
police, which will be needed for the maintenance of discipline 
and the prevention of any disturbance by the military along the 
line. 

The duties of inquiring into the disposition of the inhabitants, 
looking after the custody of prisoners and suspicious individuals, 
and effecting their removal from the country should be assigned 
to the civil police. The officer in charge of this duty should be 
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intimately connected with the intelligence department (as far as 
the general police force goes, it would be as well to place it 
entirely under an officer of this department), though any im- 
portant information obtained by the poUce should be communi- 
cated to the general of communications. 

(j) An officer to assume the civil administration of the occu- 
pied territory. 

(A) An inspecting veterinary surgeon to look after the health 
of the horses and pubUc cattle, to superintend the establish- 
ments organized on the line of communications for their cure, 
and to examine all cattle intended for slaughter. 

(Z) A remount officer to superintend the remount establish- 
ment and the purchase, collection, and disposal of remounts. 

(m) An officer of the Ordnance Store Staff for the manage- 
ment of all that concerns warhke stores. 

(;i) An officer of the Army Pay Department to take charge of 
the military chest, to regulate tiie expenditure, undertake all 
disbursements, and look after the preparation of accounts by 
collecting all documents and vouchers relating to the expendi- 
ture of public money. 

(o) A field postmaster to superintend everything connected 
with the postal arrangements for the army. 

These officers will have to attend respectively to the work of 
their own special branches, but all under the supreme direction 
of the general of communications, who should consult them in 
departmental matters and communicate to each, personally or 
through his staff officers, the work demanding immediate atten- 
tion, according to the wants of the army in front, with which he 
will be fully acquainted, being in constant communication with 
army head-quarters. 

Frequent meetings of the chiefs of departments under the 
direction of the general of communications, to discuss the 
arrangements necessary to be made, will be found conducive to 
the despatch of the work, and will save much correspondence. 
Beal business can be thus transacted and important measures 
can be inquired into, but lengthy discussions and goiug into 
petty details, which are simply a waste of valuable time, should 
be avoided. Brief minutes of these meetings should be pre- 
pared by one of the staff officers acting as secretary. 

The lino of communications staff, as well as the communica- 
tions troops, should be organized before the operations actually 
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commence.* A careful study of the intended theatre of war will 
show more or less the most advantageous lines of operations, 
the most important towns and places to be occupied, the most 
suitable localities for magazines and depots, all of which may 
of course be altered or modified during the progress of the 
operations as circumstances may render necessary. It will be 
prudent to keep as far as possible the same staff officers and the 
same troops in one locality throughout the war, as they will be 
more useful when acquainted with a certain place or district, 
with its resources and its inhabitants. 

To obtain the best results all the staflf-officers should be 
carefuUy selected,, the b^st qualifications being tact, intelligence, 
and activity ; intimate acquaintance with their branch of the 
service, good knowledge of languages, and former distinguished 
service. Much will depend on the right selection of these officers. 
It is no use taking men who have no knowledge or experience 
of the work, and pitchforking them into it : men already con- 
versant with the difficulties to be overcome are needed, not 
men who have to experience them for the first time. Patronage 
should be entirely set aside in such an important question as the 
selection of the very best men. The officers in charge of the 
base, the road, and the advanced magazine are the three most 
responsible officers, and these posts should be filled by men of 
unquestionable ability, fertility of resources, and endurance. 

These officers should be able to assist the general of com- 
munications thoroughly, so that the burden of the work may not 
faU unfairly on him owing to their want of knowledge or enter- 
prise. Be it remarked that it is not necessary for him to be 
thoroughly versed in the details of each branch, he is specially 
selected for his general knowledge of army administration as a 
whole, and with certain rules framed for his guidance he can 
efficiently superintend the work in a general way. He is- 
appointed to guard against the conflicting interests of the 
various administrative branches of the service, and to secure 
the harmonious working of the whole for the benefit of the army ; 

* It is of the utmost importance on service to keep the corps up to their full 
strength ; death, sickness^ and wounds, will tend to reduce them quite enough, with* 
out their having to undergo a further reduction by dx*afting officers and men for 
special duties. All required for these should be extra, and it would appear a very 
desirable measure to send out with the troops a company of steady soldiers for 
orderly duty with staff and administrative officers. It might be considered evea 
advantageous to account the officers servants, who often cannot tako their places 
in the ranks^ outside tho total number of fighting men* 
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he has to attend to the most i:elevant and important questions, 
and not to descend into matters of pure detail, which are the 
special province of his staflf officers. If the superior admini- 
strative officers at head-quarters will issue directions to their 
subordinates, tacitly ignoring his authority, nothing but uncer- 
tainty and confusion can be the result. 

The general of communications should therefore delegate a 
certain power to his lieutenants, and not try and do everything 
himself, for the best results are not likely to be obtained by his 
burthening himself with the entire management of the work. 
It should be a rule that a chief or superior officer should never 
attend to anything which a subordinate can as well do for him. 
Occasionally in war we see rare specimens of humanity, men of 
genius who can quickly grasp and attend to every detail, and 
who can keep the whole management of affairs in their hands ; 
but, as these are cases of very rare occurrence, it is wiser to 
prepare a system of work by means of which, when a command 
is entrusted to an officer of only average ability, he may receive 
full assistance from all his subordinates, then the absence of real 
genius at the head of affairs will not be likely to make itself 
seriously felt. 

The general of communications should keep the generals of 
divisions acquainted with the position of the advanced magazine, 
hospitals, remount establishment, sick animal depots, etc. ; 
every alteration in these being notified to them without delay. 
The progress made by reinforcements moving up the road should 
likewise be frequently reported. 

The position of the head-quarters of the line of communica- 
tions will depend greatly on circumstances: as a rule they 
should be wherever their presence is most required, and from 
whence their work can best be supervised. Though it may be 
very desirable for the general of communications, as the chief 
administrative officer, to be present at head-quarters, yet if he is 
responsible for the supply service he should move about up and 
down the line to inspect and see how the work is carried out, 
and in what manner it can be improved. His head-quarters 
should apparently be where his principal stores of supplies are 
collected ; this is at the advanced magazine, from whence he can 
rapidly repair to head-quarters to consult with the commander 
of the army or with the chief of the staff. The advanced 
magazine is, so to speak, an advanced base, and as the efforts 
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of the line of communications staff are mainly directed to 
accumulate at this point an abundant supply of all means, this 
would seem to point out the advanced magazine as the most 
suitable locality for their head-quarters. As they will have to 
advance and keep pace with the movements of the army, the 
oflScers and their establishments should accordingly be provided 
with transport for this purpose. An orderly officer might be 
attached to this head-quarters to superintend its transport, 
secure the necessary accommodation, draw rations and forage, 
and attend to other work of a similar nature. 

Some convenient place shauld be fixed in which all the 
clerical work should be performed, and to which all correspond- 
ence for the line of communications staff should be addressed. 
This would become the head-quarter station, and here, in the 
absence of the general of communications, his senior staff officer 
should remain to represent him. 

In all that concerns the requirements of the army, the 
general of communications should (under the direction of the 
commander of the army) correspond direct with the War Office, 
from whom he should receive information regarding the despatch 
of everything sent to the army in the way of men, horses, 
supplies, and stores. 

All important correspondence from home relating to matters 
affecting the line of communications service, with which the 
general of communications should be early made acquainted, 
though addressed to the commander of the army (the chief 
responsible agent), should be sent under cover to him, for, when 
he is between the base and army head-quarters, time will be saved 
by his opening them and becoming acquainted with their contents 
in transit. All letters to the general of communications should 
bear on the cover the special branch they have reference to, that 
he may pass them to the proper officers to deal with. Having 
to open and transmit a large correspondence will take up time 
unnecessarily, and will affect the promptitude with which the 
work should be executed. 

Preparations for the removal of the troops from the seat of 
war should be taken in hand at an early period, detailed instruc- 
tions on these points being furnished from home. A war or 
expedition may suddenly come to a close, when real economy 
demands a ready removal of the troops, and the reduction of 
the war establishments, which arc always very costly. 
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IB. AtsUtant'Adjutants an^] Qitarter-iLister GeneraU. 

The staff of the genenl of commanications is composed of 
both militarv and administrative officers^ At the head of the 
first we hare seen that one or more officers of the adjutant and 
quarter-master %(bTi!hT2X9i departments will he needed to act as 
principal assistajits to the general, and to represent him when 
absent on duty. The daties these officers will hare to attend to 
will be extremely varied, as they will have to help in the super- 
vision of all the work performed on the line : their assistance 
will be valuable to the general of communications only in pro- 
jKirtion to their general military knowledge, familiarity with 
administrative matters, activity and enterprise. 

These officers should be of active habits, clear-headed, self- 
reliant, ready of resources, and robust ; the last should not be 
the least qualification, because the work will entail a great deal 
of fatigue, broken rest, and exposure. Local information and 
knowledge of the language and customs of the country are very 
necessary acquirements, and when these staflf officers can add 
these to their other qualifications their general need entertain 
little fear of being well served. 

These staflf-officers must look to everything, must think of 
everything ; nothing should escape their observation, no detail 
should over be thought too petty or insignificant, and, therefore, 
beneath their attention. The work must necessarily be severe ; 
but, as the good of the army depends on the efficiency of the work 
on the lino of communications, these officers must strive to bring 
all their energies and talent to bear on the same. They should 
Huporintond all matters of pure detail, thus enabling their chief 
to devote his whole attention to those matters only which require 
very serious consideration. 

As too much of their time should not be taken up with purely 
(!leric-al work, which can bo as effectively performed by subor- 
(liiuitos, thoy should have a liberal establishment of clerks 
hIIowihI thom. A chief clerk, a man of experience in the man- 
iiK^^iiioiit of a largo office, is very desirable to superintend all 
tho routine of oilico work, to take charge of all the clerks, look 
nftor thoir roplacomont, the distribution of work, and such like 
nuiltorH, Tho clerical work will bo at times very heavy, and 
will roquiro oompotont men.* 

• U will he nn ndvnntn^^ to let staff officers tnko men for this pni-pose who 
have woikoil uiuler thoiu boforo, nud who umlon>tnuil their way of doiug busiucss. 
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C. The Road Commandant 

The road commandant is a superior oflScer appointed to 
regulate the road service. This ofl&cer has charge of all move- 
ments on the line of communications when the ordinary roads 
are used for the purpose, and to him are entrusted the protection 
of all convoys, and the freedom from molestation of all troops 
moving on such roads. 

It has been found preferable to keep the railway service and 
the road service quite distinct, these services being conducted 
under different conditions ; the two, however, should render each 
other mutual support. The more unfavourable the conditions 
under which a railway is worked, the fewer branch lines it 
has, the greater the length of the delays caused by deteriora- 
tions or indispensable repairs, and the interruption from uncap- 
tured fortresses, the more will the communications service have 
to rely on the ordinary roads. Besides, all lines of communica- 
tions by rail generally end in an ordinary road, for the further- 
most part of these lines, from the temporary terminal station up 
to the troops, will almost invariably be an ordinary road. 

In our service the employment of a road commandant is of 
very great moment, as, having seldom the command of a rail- 
way to utilize as a line of communications, we have to perform 
the entire work on ordinary roads, often far from the very best. 

AU the troops detailed for the protection of the line of com* 
munications are placed under the orders of the road commandant, 
who is charged with the military occupation and defence of the 
line of communications, with the necessary patrol duties, and 
the despatch of supports to any threatened part of the line. This 
officer should move along the roads to ensure the communications 
being kept free from interruption, and to repress irregularities ; he 
should likewise attend to the wants of the communication troops, 
and to those measures which will ensure the safety of the various 
posts. The road commandant, by going about inspecting and 
personally superintending the work, wiU save the general of 
communications from much .travelling and absence from his 
head-quarters. The work of the latter is on such an extensive 
scale that this absence can only be attended with inconvenience, 
and give rise to unnecessary delays. 

Persons strange to each other take time to become familiar with each other's ways; 
this drawback will prove inconvenient at first starting, when there will be heavy 
pressure of work. 
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All reinf-jreemeiits and parties moving in both directions 
between the base and the advanced magazines should be under 
his orders. These shoold move without interruption ; in cases, 
however, when circumstances delay their progress, and demand 
their being halted for any time, or to be employed for any special 
purpose, information should be sent to the general of communi- 
cations with all possible despatch. 

The instructions for the provision of proper escorts for all 
convoys should emanate from him, as well as any special dis- 
positions for the conduct of convoys on the march which circum- 
stances mav render necessarv. 

Persons not belonging to the army can only be allowed to 
move along the line of communications according to special 
instructions; isolated soldiers should never be permitted to do so. 

The road commandant, from his intimate knowledge of the 
road, will be in a position to instruct the commanding royal 
engineers as to what repairs to the roads are necessary, and in 
what points of the line defensive works are required. 

The general of communications must be kept fuUy informed, 
by telegraph, by mounted orderlies, or by other means, with 
aU that takes place along the line of communications, and the 
road commandant should see that he is furnished with a fall 
detail of aU the services performed, such as he has reason to 
expect, being the only responsible ofl&cer for the eflScient working 
of the entire service of the communications. 

D. The Commanding Royal Engineer. 

The commanding royal engineer attached to the line of 
communications staff will have a very wide range of duties to 
perform, he should therefore be a specially selected ofl&cer, very 
able and energetic. 

In all the works of preparation for the debarkation of the 
troops and stores; in all the necessary arrangements which 
require to be made at the base or port of debarkation the com- 
manding royal engineer will have to be consulted ; and the 
formation of landing-piers and temporary wharves, the provision 
of sheds for stores and supplies, the conversion of private build- 
ings into hospitals, the erection of huts or other temporary 
Hlicltcr for the accommodation of the sick, and the construction 
of defensive works to be thrown up for the protection of the base 
itself will be carried out generally under his direction. On the 
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line of communications he will have to attend to the water 
supply, the repair of roads and bridges, the maintenance of 
the telegraphic communication, the works necessary for shel- 
tering the communication troops, and the temporary construc- 
tions for the protection of the stores collected in the various 
magazines. 

He should take his orders from the general of communi- 
cations and concert with him as to the necessary steps for 
carrying out all these works, and the measures for obtaining 
skilled workmen and a sufficient supply of materials. For 
defensive works he should look to the disposition and equipment 
of the troops, with a view to the work being carried out as 
rapidly as possible. 

The commanding royal engineer will have to devote special 
attention to the water supply at the base and on the line of 
communications. Impure water is a great source of sickness, 
that which is obtained from wells being more impure than 
that procured from running streams. Good water is a very 
essential point, particularly in those cases in which a large 
number of transport animals is employed. Sir Charles Napier, 
when preparing for his expedition in Kutchee, made provision 
for a regular body of well-sinkers, armed with rods and other 
implements for clearing the wells ; a precaution which proved 
of the greatest assistance to him. In certain districts there 
may be water and wells but not in sufficient quantity for a large 
force and for the large number of transport animals that have 
to accompany it; arrangements must therefore be made to 
economize it and to bring what is required within reach of all 
who have to use it. In the Abyssinian expedition tube wells 
were used, and the 23rd Punjab Pioneers made themselves 
particularly useful in improving the water supply for the 
animals and the railway engines. 

The Abyssinian expedition affords a good example of the 
water arrangements on service. An officer of the Eoyal 
Engineers had charge of the whole water supply. Water was 
required in large quantities for the railway, and this was 
principally obtained by the employment of several parties of 
skilled well-sinkers belonging to the 23rd Punjab Pioneers, who 
were set to dig wells in likely places; several wells thus dug 
yielded about 12,000 gallons of water per diem. The daily 
allowance of water at the ZouUa camp was IJ gallon per officer, 
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soldier, or follower. Force, suction, and chain pumps were set 
up at the wells, capable of watering from 10,000 to 15,000 
animals and 5000 men, and long ranges of troughs were pro- 
vided which rendered the watering of a large number of animals 
an easy operation. The well-borers made themselves generally 
useful on the line of march from Koomaylee to close to Magdala. 

Wells, particularly if not regularly worked, are full of 
impurities, which become a fertile source of sickness. When 
there is time before such a well is used it should be thoroughly 
pumped out and the bottom lightly cleaned. 

It may not be considered out of place to notice here a very 
easy contrivance for drawing water from a well which came 
under our observation in India. In Bombay the water required 
for the numerous water-carts which are employed in watering 
the roads is drawn from wells by a kind of treadmill. A rough 
wooden frame . holding a wheel, with boards for the men to sit 
on, is erected over the mouth of the well and a coir rope, to 
which at intervals are attached a number of tin pots (empty 
preserved meat tins would answer the purpose on service), is 
passed round the wheel and allowed to reach down to the water 
in the well. The water is drawn much in the same way as from 
the well-known Persian wheel, and a couple of men working 
with either hands or feet keep the wheel going and draw up a 
constant supply of water, which falls into a trough. 

The commanding royal engineer will have to take charge 
of all the repairs of the ordinary routes. Notwithstanding the 
existence of railways, the importance of these routes on service 
remains always the same, for if an army is compelled to fall * 
back the ordinary roads and not the railway will be used. It is 
very essential to select good roads for the line of communica- 
tions, as roads without a solid foundation will soon be destroyed 
by the passage of heavily laden waggons, above all during 
inclement weather. A line of communications is frequently 
nothing else but a main route, along which an incessant heavy 
traffic is carried out, and, as both wheel and pack transport, but 
principally the first, demand good roads, the maintenance, 
repairs and improvements of these become matters of the 
highest importance. The civil authorities should undoubtedly 
be called upon to attend to the repairs of the roads, but the 
commanding royal engineer, under whom the direction of all 
the works on the lino of communications is placed^ must devote 
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special attention to them and take every measure to secure their 
being kept in the best possible order. 

The Eoyal Engineers employed on the line of communications 
have to attend to so many important duties which demand 
skilled labour, such as the building of wharves and landing- 
stages at the base, the construction of bridges, the improvement 
of the water supply, the working of the telegraph lines, and the 
erection of defensive works, that they cannot be spared for road 
making, therefore it might be found possible to detail a special 
road corps for any future expedition. With little diflSculty a 
cadre for this corps might be organized at home, proceeding to 
the seat of war with such tools and implements as may be 
required, labourers being obtained in the country in proportion 
to the work to be performed. When the work over one section 
of the road is completed, the labourers would be discharged and 
fresh ones engaged further on. Manual labour is principally 
required in this work, we do not need specially skilled men to 
do it, but simply sufficient supervision, which would be amply 
provided for by the cadre. Troops on service are often called 
upon to attend to the repairs of the roads. They will work 
with more energy than natives, and will find in this duty em- 
ployment and healthy exercise. In certain climates, however, 
the exposure to the sun which the work will entail will preclude 
their employment in this work. 

A free and uninterrupted passage being at all times necessary 
along the line of communications, means for crossing rivers, 
streams, torrents, etc., which may lie on the main route are at 
all times very essential. An impassable stream or torrent may 
delay the advance of a very much needed reinforcement, or of 
urgently required supplies; therefore, when more solid con- 
structions cannot be set up, we must have recourse to temporary 
bridges of spars, boats, casks, rafts and the like, or even to 
floating bridges.* Often for want of materials we have to rest 
satisfied with the existing fords, but the beds of the streams 
may be either sandy, muddy, or encumbered with boulders. 
Sometimes the exertions of the transport animals drawing heavy 
loads through these fords are very severe, and when they occur 
several times during a march, besides lengthening the time it 

* Some collapsible boats either of the Berthon*s or McDonald's pattern would 
be of great use where rivers have to be crossed or bridged. Their great advantages 
Are lightness and portabilitj. 
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will take to perform it, considerably, they will prove very dis- 
tressing to the animals and fatiguing to the drivers and escorts. 
The fords must be improved by removing the boulders and 
laying down a few fascines, bundles of rushes, planks, etc., their 
improvement will tend to do away with the delays which are 
always dangerous in such localities. Besides securing better 
means of communication from bank to bank, the approaches 
on both sides often require to be made more practicable and 
easy. 

One or more companies of Eoyal Engineers will be generally 
attached to the line of communications for general employment 
under the orders of the commanding royal engineer ; in addition 
to these, a special stafif of trained telegraphists should be em- 
ployed for working the permanent telegraph line, as the telegraph 
half company with the field line, should be free to accompany 
the troops. It was never intended that the small body, trained 
and equipped for the special purpose of putting the various 
detachments in the field in telegraphic communication with one 
another and with the main line in rear, should take in hand the 
working of the telegraph over the entire length of the line of 
communications, this would demand a larger amount of personnel 
and materiel than they can dispose of. Their duty will be simply 
confined to re-estabUshing the telegraphic communication in the 
close neighbourhood of the field army itself; then, as soon as 
it is in working order, to hand it over to the regular telegraphists 
of the communications sta ff 

In all countries, but above all, in those little known or closed 
to the scientific travellers, advantage is taken of a military 
expedition to survey the route and the country at some distance 
on each side of it, and thus striving to acquire as much topo- 
graphical knowledge of it as the short duration of the operations 
will permit. These surveys are conducted by parties of the 
Royal Engineers; but, as suflScient leisure for a very accurate 
survey is not to be expected when the troops are advancing, the 
work must be entrusted to the Royal Engineers on the line of 
communications, hence the commanding royal engineer will also 
have to devote his attention to this matter. 

It would be too lengthy and of little real use to enumerate 
the many duties which will have to be supervised by the com- 
manding royal engineer ; his time will be fully occupied as his 
work will be incessant, hence it will be of the greatest import- 
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ance for the selection to fall on a first-class ofiScer, and on an 
officer rich in resoui-ces and of proved ability. 

E. Assistant Provost Marshal and Police. 

The military police on service are principally found to pro- 
vide against soldiers being withdra\vn from their corps to be 
employed on police duties. This body is required for the prompt 
repression of offences committed in the field, to prevent excesses 
and irregularities, and to maintain order in towns, camps, and 
cantonments, as well as on the line of march amongst the 
troops and followers. It should extend its supervision even to 
the field of battle, and should be there early after an action to 
check, by its presence, looting, unnecessary destruction of pro- 
perty, and all excesses which cannot redound to the credit of the 
troops. 

At the^head of the military police is a provost marshal. This 
officer has no authority to inflict punishment, but may an-est or 
detain for trial all persons subject to military law who have 
been guilty of any offence. The powers and duties of the mili- 
tary police should be clearly defined ; but as a good deal must 
depend upon circumstances, most of the orders for their guidance 
can only be issued on the spot. 

As the troops guarding the line of commimications should be 
quite distinct from the field army, so should the detachment of 
military police on the communications be kept quite distinct from 
the main body which proceeds and does duty with the field army. 
This detachment will be under the command of an assistant 
provost marshal, and its strength will depend principally on the 
length of the line of communications itself and on the number of 
troops employed to guard it. As it is a wise measure to main- 
tain, as far as it is possible, a good understanding with the 
inhabitants of the occupied territory, the military police should 
arrest all soldiers or followers whose bad behaviour or dis- 
Qbedience of orders may be likely to give rise to discontent. It 
goes of itself that aU marauders, deserters, stragglers, etc., should 
be immediately apprehended and brought to trial. The camps 
should be kept as free from outsiders as possible ; pedlars selling 
unripe fruit or other unwholesome compounds should be expelled 
by the police. With exposm^e to hot sun evil results only can 
follow the partaking of such things. 

Quite apart from the military police, whose duties should 

D 
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apply solely to persons who are subject to military law, a regular 
body of police is very essential on the line of communications, to 
inquire into the disposition of the inhabitants, to apprehend 
suspicious and ill-intentioned people, persons obstructing the 
work of the army, or whose influence and hostility may be a 
source of danger and may be likely to give rise to complications. 
The men should be divided into small detached parties from the 
rear of the field army to the base. The strength of each such 
detachment should bear due relation to the work to be attended 
to and the importance of the locality itself, and can only be 
fixed according to circumstances. 

A shrewd and observant oflScer should be at the head of the 
police. This will be a highly important charge, for he will not 
only have to maintain order amongst the population, but to seek, 
by means of spies or detectives, to obtain relevant information 
that can be of use to the army, whilst at the same time keeping 
the enemy from acquiring any which could be of the slightest 
assistance to him. 

At the port of debarkation, or other base, and in any populous 
towns along the line of communications the work will fall very 
heavy ; no pains therefore should be spared in obtaining the very 
best men for this service, honest, good-tempered, and sober, but 
also active, determined, and possessed of a high sense of duty. 
There must be plenty of adventurous and enterprising men in 
the home police who would be willing enough to volunteer for 
this service for a war in Europe, so that tjaere should not be any 
difficulty in organizing a sufficiently large body. It will, how- 
ever, be always a difficult matter for men unacquainted with the 
language of the country to obtain reliable information and dis- 
cover spies and other dangerous characters ; it would, therefore, 
appear a desirable plan to incorporate a number of reliable and 
trustworthy interpreters with the police force. A reward should 
be given for every convicted spy captured by the police, and for 
every item of important information obtained through their 
agency. The interpreters and detectives should be directed to 
proceed, in disguise if necessary, wherever there are fairs or 
large gatherings of people, to mix up with the inhabitants, glean 
news, and ascertain their general feeling and disposition. 

In India and the colonies the local police should be employed ; 
a picked body of the most intelligent and trustworthy men being 
selected for the duty. In every case a code of regulations for 
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the guidance of the constables should be prepared before they 
enter into their duties. 

The duties which aflfect equally both the police and the com- 
munication troops should be thoroughly understood by both, 
that they may work in harmony and afford each other mutual 
support. 

All suttlers, followers and strangers moving about the line of 
communications should be provided with a passport containing 
a full description of the holder, which each person should be 
bound to produce when demanded ; these should be frequently 
asked for, all persons unable to produce one being at once 
arrested. 

The head of the police should be attached to the inteUigence 
branch, reporting to the head of that department as well as to 
the general of communications. No time should be lost in 
reporting to the latter any suspicious circumstance that has 
come under the observation of the police, which may especially 
affect the line of communications. 

F. The Administrator of the ogcupied Territory. 

As an army advances it becomes necessary to maintain or 
re-establish the civil authority in the districts or departments 
which have been evacuated by the enemy's troops, without which 
the laws would be set aside by ill-intentioned people and any 
amount of trouble, confusion, and disorder would be certain to 
ensue. 

To restore the country in rear of the field army to a state of 
quiet and peace will greatly conduce to the security of the line 
of communications of an army. 

War is a condition of disorder, and it will be unwise amidst 
the confusion of the same and the excitement of the inhabitants 
to attempt to alter the system of administration and replace the 
existing system by a new one. It will be always preferable to 
retain the existing division of the country, its laws, and its 
system of administration and taxation. It will be far easier for 
a civil functionary to master and adapt himself to the extant 
system than for the whole population of a province to understand 
and accept new laws and regulations. By the retention of the 
old system also the people become, in a certain way, reconciled 
to their new masters ; their opposition to work with a new 
system, to whieh they are strange, will be thus oW\^\»^ft^» 
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The heads of the administration chiefly require to be re- 
placed by one's own officials, retaining as far as possible the 
functionaries that were employed under the former government, 
on the understanding, of course, that they will bind themselves 
to perform faithful service. The necessity for striving to retain 
the local authorities of an invaded territory is a very important 
point, as these are fully acquainted with the resources of the 
country, and may exercise a great influence in the obtaining of 
supplies from their respective charges. The best commissariat 
officers acting in a new country must naturally be more or less 
ignorant of the richness of the country, the distribution of its 
resources, the manners, customs and language of the people. 
With no regular authorities the procuring of supplies in the 
invaded territory must be uncertain, if not often impossible, and 
may lead to the troops making forced requisitions for themselves, a 
system that is accompanied by such a vast quantity of evils that 
it can only be resorted to as a very last necessity. 

The principal aim in retaining the former authorities is to 
•tranquillize and restore peace in the occupied territory, and to 
restrict to the close neighbourhood of the battle fields the horrors 
of war; to reduce the number of those who lose their daily 
bread by the administration becoming paralyzed by the absence 
of the heads of the civil departments; to check crimes and 
disorders which would be sure to increase by the want of 
magistrates and judicial officers to take cognizance of them ; to 
collect the revenue, repair roads, facilitate the collection of 
supplies and means of transport for the army, and to conciliate, 
as far as it is possible, the inhabitants of the country by fair 
treatment. 

The administrator specially appointed to supervise the civil 
administration of the occupied territory should gather together 
the disconnected threads of the administration, should endeavour, 
by putting things as much as possible on the same footing as 
they were before the war broke out, to re-establish public 
confidence, and should act as a kind of mediator between the 
conquered people and the military authorities. 

Military officers who have been employed in civil admini- 
strative capacities would be particularly fitted for the work, as 
their former experience, added to their military training, would 
come in useful when they would have to deal with both the 
military and the people. Military officers who have not received 
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this training are too little acquainted with judicial and revenue 
matters to be able to "undertake the administration of a large 
province under exceptionally difficult circumstances. 

As great tact is required in dealing with a conquered people, 
particularly if at all hostile to the invaders, it follows that great 
discernment is needed in the selection of the officer appointed to 
this very important charge. It should be borne in mind that 
a resolute and energetic population can cause much mischief 
along the line of communications. Against this we must guard 
principally by endeavouring to disarm the hostility of the 
inhabitants by just and moderate demands ; only resorting to 
severe measures when all other attempts to conciliate them have 
proved of no avail. 

As a rule we are too prone to think that nothing is good but 
what is born in our own contracted home-sphere. We try to 
impose our British notions on subjects brought up enth-ely 
under different circumstances from our people. We do not 
justly acknowledge the good points which other systems of 
government possess; and, without instituting an impartial 
inquiry, conclude that ours is the best and applicable to all 
alike. Orientals are particularly conservative and opposed to 
innovations, and with them we have often to deal in our wars. 
It would facilitate matters to set to work with them on the old 
system of government, removing abuses and opposing corrupt 
practices certainly, but leaving the old laws and system of 
taxation as a foundation. The taxes may in progress of time 
be altered and may be well received, but, if changed at the very 
first, will not fail to give rise to discontent, opposition and 
friction, things which we must be very careful to avoid as long 
as we have military interests to consult as well as administrative 
ones. 

It is on the 'line of communications where political officers 
can be of great service to an army, with the general in front 
they can only hamper his operations ; there must be no con- 
flicting interests there, no dual government, the head of an army 
in the field must be one. Let the choice of a leader fall on the 
most able general. If found wanting, replace him by a more 
competent officer, but always place confidence in him and leave 
him unfettered in his actions. How many examples might we 
adduce of the collapse of operations which were not directed in 
accordance with the judgment of a j:];eneral but in o))edience to 
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councils at the capital ? The employment of politicals with an 
army is principally found in India, where they are, generally 
speaking, military officers in civil employment; and it cannot but 
be mortifying to an old and tried general to have to modify his 
judgment and make his plans accord with the views of a very 
junior and less experienced officer (often not more than a 
captain or a major in rank), to give up some important move- 
ment or to abandon some naeasure of precaution or safety 
because his political officer considers it prudent not to give 
reason for offence to the people by their adoption. To give one 
example and a well-known one, was not Sir W. Macnaghten 
responsible for the whole of the Cabul disaster of 1841, when 
for political reasons he opposed the occupation of the Bala 
Hissar by British troops ? How much have some of our best 
commanders fretted against the intrusion of political officers and 
how bitterly they complain of this in their correspondence. 

The civil administrator should possess a fair knowledge of 
law to bring it to bear in the administration of justice. He 
should be a man of great tact and of wide experience, and 
should endeavour to gain the confidence of the inhabitants by 
proving to them that they are placed under his care so that the 
burden of the war may press on them as lightly as possible, 

G. Senior Ordnance Store Department Officer. 

The Ordnance Store Department furnishes an army in the 
field with every description of non-consumable stores, such as 
arms, accoutrements, ammunition, blankets, clothing, camp 
equipage, harness and saddlery, hospital stores^ carriages, 
waggons, entrenching tools, tents, etc. 

On the staff of the general of communications will be an 
officer of the Ordnance Store Department (with a large army 
generally a deputy commissary general of ordnance), under 
whom will be a certain number of ordnance store officers detailed 
for duty on the line of communications. The senior ordnance 
store officer of communications will have to superintend the 
formation of the ordnance magazines, the custody and transport 
of reserves of ammunition and military stores, the removal to 
the base of all trophies of war, and of those damaged stores 
which are not to be destroyed. 

The supplies of ordnance stores should be advanced from the 
base and follow the movements of the army, reserves of every 
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requisite being formed at the most convenient distance in rear of 
the troops. The principal or main reserve will be at the base, the 
next in importance at the advanced magazine, the intermediate 
reserves should be numbered consecutively from the base to the 
front No. 1, No. 2, etc* As the reserves are gradually expended 
to meet the demanda^ the officers in charge of each one should 
indent on the reserves further in rear, the ordnance store officer 
at the base arranging so that each depot is kept complete in the 
proportion of articles fixed for iL 

The senior ordnance store officer, in conjunction with the 
general of communications^ will determine which are the most 
favourable localities for the formation of the intermediate 
depots, the stores being moved from one to another up to the 
advanced magazine as required by means of convoys of auxiliary 
transport. From the advanced magazine to the front the stores 
should be conveyed in transport waggons sent to receive them. 

A sufficient number of ordnance store officers should be 
detailed for service, the number to. be in due proportion to the 
forces employed. The ordnance store officer at the base will be 
attached to the staff of the base commandant,, those at the 
advanced magazine and intermediate depots to the staff of the 
military commandants of those places. 

For the transport required ta move the stores, the officers in 
charge of the base and intermediate depots should indent on the 
commissariat and transport staff, or to the railway staff officer 
should railways be available. Detachments of troops proceed- 
ing ta the front can be detailed as escorts for convoys of 
ordnance stores.. 

The demands on the ordnahce store department in the field 
should be confined to- stores for immediatjB wants. 

Corps should be relieved as far as possible from carrying 
surplus arms and equipment on service* The ^rms, accoutre- 
ments and equipment of casualties should be collected 
regimentally after a serious engagement, the offixjers command- 
ing handing over to the ordnance store department such as 
belonged to dead men, or to men who have become incapacitated 
for service for a long period owing to their wounds. The arms, 
accoutrements, etc., thus becoming spare may be issued during 
the course of the war, which will reduce the quantity of surplus^ 
ones to be provided, or kept in stock. 
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H. Senior Officer of the Army Pay Department. 

The senior officer of the Army Pay Department with the army 
in the field, who will be either at the head-quarters of the general 
of communications, or at the base, will have charge of the 
principal military treasm-e chest, from which all disbursements 
for the staff and regimental pay and allowances, payments for 
contracts, contingent expenses of the various departments, 
secret service, etc., will be made. He will have to furnish his 
subordinate officers from time to time with funds, to institute 
inquiries into the correct expenditure of all public money, to see 
that all accounts are vouched for by proper authority, and that 
the necessary documents are promptly rendered. 

On an extensive line of communications he will need the 
assistance of subordinate officers of his department, who should 
be stationed with the army head-quarters, at the advanced 
magazine, and in the most important posts along the line, at 
each of which, if necessary, should be a military chest. For the 
transport, of specie in the field, suitable tumbrils and well-secured 
treasure-waggons should be provided by the communication staff, 
moving always under a sufficient escort, and accompanied, when 
practicable, by an officer of the Army Pay Department, 

When treasm^e has to be moved from one station to another, 
certain precautions should be taken to avoid being in future 
unable to show who should be held answerable for any loss 
which may have occurred through neglect or dishonesty. The 
money should be carefully counted over by the officer delivering 
it to the one who is to assume charge of it, who should be called 
upon to give a receipt in full fdr the amount, after wh\ph the 
money should be deposited in the tumbrils or treasure-waggons, 
and securely locked. The tumbrils or waggons should then be 
placed in charge of the officer commanding the military escort, 
who, having ascertained that they are properly secured, should 
place them in charge of two sentries. The officer in charge 
should frequently make himself sure, by personal inspection, of 
the state of the waggons, which, at the end of each day's march, 
should be taken to the pay-officer's quarters, where the guard 
will be stationed. If at the end of the march the money is to 
bo made over, it should be again counted over to the officer who 
is to receive it, after he has submitted his authority for taking it 
over, and a receipt in full taken for it. 
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In entering into a foreign country a value should be assigned 
to the coins current to form a guide to the troops in their 
bargains with the people. 

Contributions levied in the occupied territory should be paid 
into the military chest, to be applied, like other funds, to meet 
the wants of the army. An officer of the Army Pay Department, 
when one is available, should always accompany the officer who, 
on the authority of the commander of the army, demands such 
contributions. 

The funds necessary for an army in the field can be provided 
either by the shipment of specie to the army, or by negotiating 
bills on the Imperial Treasury. The difficulty of providing 
specie for a large army in the field is great ; specie in sufficient 
quantity can only be obtained in certain places which are the 
centres of commerce. Cash must be obtained for the payment 
of the troops, but for supplies, bills may be accepted in lieu of 
money once the credit of the army is fully established. 

With regard to the raising of funds for the British army in 
the Peninsular War, money was procured by di'awing bills on 
His Majesty's Treasury in London, which were afterwards 
negotiated at the current rate of exchange of the day ; but such 
a course demands the employment of some person well con- 
versant with exchange operations. It was found during the 
Peninsular War that the Conamissary General, who was entrusted 
with this duty, could not spare sufficient time from his other 
duties to superintend the exchange operations, and that a special 
officer or banker, entrusted with the raising of the funds and 
acting as financial adviser to the general commanding, would 
have proved of invaluable assistance. Under existing arrange- 
ments the Army Pay Department has reHeved the commis- 
sariat of this duty, and the Secretary of State for War may 
appoint an officer to be the financial adviser of the general 
commanding. 

Contracts for specie with mercantile firms, whose business is 
to contract public loans, etc., are generally the business of the 
Board of Treasury. Sir E. Eouth recommends to notice the 
Jews as the best contractors on the continent, their pursuits 
being commercial, and particularly connected with money trans- 
actions. They are always ready to support each other in any 
reasonable speculation, and to take part in any contract for a 
moderate but sure conyidunition. Their various firms scattered 
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all over the continent are more or less in connection or in com- 
munication with each other, which is of great advantage when 
money transactions on a large scale are to be undertaken. 

If the army of operations is numerous, the expenses will be 
heavy, and at times there may be in a district a scarcity of 
specie, which will not only throw the army in arrears of pay, 
but leave no money to pay for the necessaries purchased on the 
spot. Want of specie in the military chest may give rise to 
distrust and loss of confidence on the part of the population if 
the bills given by subordinate officers in payment of contracts, 
purchases, and the like, cannot be met through a want of funds. 
When money is scarce there will be some services which must 
be accorded the priority in payments. Specific instructions 
must from time to time be issued on this point. There must be 
cash to meet the commissariat bills to provide against their being 
sold to speculators at a discount, which would undoubtedly lead 
to a rise in the prices of all articles to balance this loss, which 
would otherwise fall on the inhabitants. It is very desirable for 
drafts to be paid at once when presented ; this should be done 
whenever it is possible, though no doubt, with the ever-varying 
circumstances of service in the field, it is not possible to make it 
absolutely imperative. The arrangements for the supply of 
money to an army in the field should be very complete, and for 
this it is necessary to prepare a very correct estimate of the 
expenditure. The soldiers may often wish to remit money home 
to their friends, or to deposit what they cannot use in safe hands, 
thus a certain diminution on the score of the pay of the troops 
may always be calculated on, payable either at home or at some 
future period. Eemittances home should therefore meet with 
every encouragement. 

The commander of an army in the field cannot be stinted in 
money, for it is impossible to carry out active operations on 
restricted means, the financial adviser or other officer entrusted 
with the raising of the funds should be bound to carry out his 
orders without hesitation. It is a short-sighted economy that 
stints a commander either in men or in means; war is an 
expensive undertaking, and the only way to conduct it to a 
speedy and successful termination is to supply the officer 
entrusted with the direction of the operations with ample means 
from the very commencement. The Commissary General, or 
other senior commissariat officer will be under him the officer 
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who will need most assistance in funds for the payment of the 
contracts. 

The examination of all accounts in the field should be con- 
ducted in the rear at the base of operations, where the prin- 
cipal ofl&cer of the Army Pay Department and the finance officer 
should have their main office.* It will be undesirable to drag 
in the wake of the army a large office establishment with a 
multitude of books, vouchers, papers, and office articles, with 
the risk of losing important documents in the constant packing 
and shifting from place to place. The work, to be carried out 
well, should be performed in suitable quartei-s with no movuig, 
otherwise in the daily marches a great many working hours 
would be wasted, and a great delay would be experienced each 
day at the end of the march in appropriating suitable quarters, 
unpacking and setting up the estabUshment. This waste of time, 
more than anything else, would cause the work to fall inevitably 
in arrears. A practicable and simple system of accounts is very 
desirable, for once the accounts have from any reason whatso- 
ever fallen into arrears, they are with the greatest possible diffi- 
culty ever worked up to date again. The pay department will 
for this purpose require a suitable establishment of writers and 
accountants, who should be trained men, and on no account 
taken from the ranks of the army in the field. 

Officers on service are frequently detailed to perform some 
special service for which certain funds are needed. On the 
written authority of the commander of the army, the general 
of communications, the senior commissariat officer at head- 
quarters, or on the line of communications, or the commanding 
royal engineers, imprests should be made to the officer detailed 
for such service. The application should always be accom- 
panied by an estimate, and t|ie officer who receives it is account- 
able for the amount of the imprest until the accounts of the 
exi)enditure have been rendered by him, and vouched as correct 
by the pay department. 

I. Field Postmaster and Field Post. 

The organization of the army postal service requires to bo 
carefully prepared before the actual commencement of hostilities, 

* On corps proceeding to the front now all paymasters, with the exception of 
one detailed hy the sonior oliicer of the Army Pay Depaitment, ai'c left behind at 
the base. 
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so as to be in a position to come into effect the moment the 
operations begin. The necessary steps for forming the field 
post are arranged by the Secretary of State for War in commu- 
nication with the Postmaster-General, and the general manage- 
ment of the postal service of an army in the field is placed under 
an official of the post-office, styled the field postmaster. 

The field postmaster should report himself on arrival to the 
chief of the staff, and should carry out his orders, unless, as will 
generally be the case, he is directed to follow the instructions of 
the general of communications. Therefore, though nominally 
on the head-quarters staff of the army, he will for convenience 
be attached to the general of communications, who will afford 
him at all times fuil information regarding the distribution and 
localization of the troops, and the means for carrying out the 
service in an efficient manner. 

The postal service requires to be well arranged, and no pains 
should be spared to secure the services of a very able official to 
direct it, for with an army in the field the continual shifting 
about and alteration of locality, both of corps and individuals, 
will be extremely embarrassing, and no small power of organi- 
sation will be needed to carry out the service effectively. 

General Sherman, on the subject of postal arrangements, 
says, *'Mail facilities should be kept up with an army if pos- 
sible, that officers and men may receive and send letters to 
their friends, thus maintaining the home influence of infinite 
assistance to discipline." At all times when our troops are in 
the field, engaged even in one of the usual small wars, the people 
at home become very interested in the news; every scrap of 
information from the seat of war finds its way into the news- 
papers, and is placed before the pubHc. All eagerly look for the 
names of their friends in the reports of even the most insignifi: 
cant skirmish. The officers and men are fully aware of this, and 
this knowledge becomes thus a great incitement towards good 
and gallant behaviour in the field. 

The field postmaster should assume charge of the entire 
postal arrangements of the army, both official and private. 
"With a reliable officer the demands and suggestions for the 
improvement of the service should receive all the consideration 
they deserve, for a postal service is now so essential to an army 
in the field that nothing should be neglected that can improve 
its rapidity, bafcty of delivery and piinctujility. The j)0Htal 
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service is first required for the transmission of official docu- 
ments, secondly for private correspondence. The first, being of 
more importance than the other, should always be accorded the 
preference. 

On a British force taking the field in Europe the postal 
duties would be taken up by the 24th Middlesex Rifle Volunteers, 
or Post-office Corps. In other countries, as operations com- 
mence, arrangements will have to be made with the local postal 
authorities to appoint a staff, and extend their postal service 
from the base up to the head-quarters of the field army. The 
postal service from home to the base is performed under post- 
office arrangements, from that forward by the field post-office on 
the line of communications. 

To carry out the idea of having nothing of the impedimenta 
beyond what is actually indispensable present with the field 
army, all postal work must be done in rear ; the sorting may be 
done best at the base, for thus all casuals and detached parties 
would receive their letters direct in place of these being sent to 
their corps and back again. The principal sorting could be 
carried out on board the mail steamers, which would undoubtedly 
hasten the work; but returns of the disposition of the army 
must be furnished to the mail agents on board, and, with an 
army constantly shifting about, this will not be an easy matter. 
After all the best only can be done, for delays in delivery will be 
unavoidable where letters and papers have to reach troops who 
are continually altering their locality. The post-office authori- 
ties at home should issue instructions how best to direct letters, 
newspapers, etc., for the army in the field. A general direction 
will suffice, avoiding any particular locality, and having reference 
simply to the country where the army is serving. 

Where railways form the main line of communications the 
mail bags will be sent by rail, otherwise they must be forwarded 
by mail carts, waggons, or pack animals. From the railway 
terminus they will be taken to the army head-quarters by 
similar means, and from thence to divisional head-quarters by 
divisional arrangements. 

The field postmaster should be at the advanced magazine, 
his next senior remaining in charge at the base. The former 
should be made daily cognizant with the position of every 
portion of the army, without which information the certainty 
and regularity of the service can hardly be expected* Tti^ 
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notices issued for this purpose should contain every altera- 
tion in the position of corps, detachments, officers, auxiliary 
ambulances, field magazines, field hospital offices, etc. In 
the way of sorting it would facilitate the work if military 
men who are naturally better acquainted than civilians with the 
composition and distribution of an army were employed in this 
particular duty. Portable tables, pigeon-hole boxes, receiving 
boxes, bags, printed forms, etc., will be needed ; the transport 
department supplying horses and carriages both for the effects 
and baggage of staff and equipment of the postal service. 

The facility and exactitude with which the postal service is 
performed will depend on the use it can make of railways. The 
closer the railways can approach to the army the more time will 
be available for the execution of the detail work. On all occa- 
sions in which railways form the principal lines of communica- 
tion, the postal service can be carried out with nearly the same 
despatch as is obtained at home, regular mail carriages being 
used for the purpose. On other occasions, where railways are 
unavailable, light, well-horsed mail carts must be provided, and 
the duty of providing these conveyances and horsing them rests 
with the communication staff. Without suitable carriages, ser- 
viceable horses, and an efficient working staff, it will be un- 
reasonable to expect a quick and punctual postal service. An 
efficient service will amply repay any extra outlay incurred in pur- 
chasing good vehicles and horses. In hostile countries the mails 
should be always adequately escorted, more especially if through 
the means of the post supplies of specie, valuable articles, 
and important documents are transmitted to and from the army. 

On the ordinary roads relays of horses to expedite the service 
will be needed ; the locality for these ynil greatly depend on the 
situation and distances of the communication posts from each 
other ; but in all cases in which no obstruction from the inhabi- 
tants is to be expected, these relays should be laid with a view to 
their best employment, irrespective of their safety. In many of 
our small wars, where the roads are unsuited for wheel-carriages, 
the mail bags are carried by mounted troopers, by camel-riders, 
or even by carriers, and move from post to post under a suitable 
escort provided by the post commanders. With proper arrange- 
ments, punctuality in the despatch, and a uniform rate of travel- 
ling, these means of conveying mails will be found nearly as 
rapid as where mail carts are employed. 
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The field post is for the use of the army alone, and has 
no connection with the ordinary postal service of the invaded 
country; but where the civil administration succeeds in re-estab- 
lishing a safe postal service, the field post should come to an 
understanding with the nearest post-ofl5ce for the conveyance of 
military mails. 

The rates of postage can only be fixed at home ; the field post- 
master should be furnished with an ample supply of stamps, all 
correspondence being as far as possible paid in British stamps. 
Unpaid correspondence (owing to the difficulty of obtaining stamps) 
is generally charged on delivery at the paid rate and not at the 
unpaid, which is in the way of a fine. Our soldiers and sailors 
abroad are privileged to send letters on payments of one penny 
stamp ; whether the foreign transit rate is to be charged in 
addition or not can only be settled at the time. 

The regular mails may be supplemented by others to add 
further facilities for the early transmission of letters ; on days 
in which mails are not leaving, transports, war ships, etc., may 
be entrusted with the mail bags. 

Letters for oflScers and men in hospital or who have left for 
England should be carefully re-addressed at the head-quarters 
of the corps they respectively belong to. 

Facilities for remitting money by money orders and postal 
orders should be offered, the rates on these being the same as 
are charged at home. For this purpose a stock of postal orders 
should be sent out with the field post. 

A parcel post is very desirable, and some arrangement might 
also be made for sending to the base and other stationary hos- 
pitals books, periodicals, papers, etc., for the sick, free of charge. 

Balances due to the post-of&ce at home should be paid by the 
field postmaster at frequent intervals into the mihtary chest, a 
certificate of the amount of each payment being taken in return. 
The certificates should be sent home to the cashier of the post- 
ofl&ce, the field postmaster taking credit for these remittances in 
his accounts. 

The postal service, like all the rest, should be ready to com- 
mence working at the very opening of the campaign, to do which 
it should be organized before the outbreak of a war, for acting 
otherwise it can only be organized slowly and with difficulty. 
To obtain a thoroughly good postal service it is of no use to 
haggle about a few carriages and horses. The line of comiiLvwcLV 
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cations .service should see that all materiel for the post, such as 
carriages, horses, drivers, etc., are of the best. The field post- 
master should not be interfered with in his work ; all general direc- 
tions must emanate from him, and he should ascertain, either, by 
personal observation or through his aides, if these can be pro- 
perly carried out. For an efficient field postmaster a shrewd 
official is required, one who possesses an extended amount of 
theoretical and practical knowledge of post-office work. 

Apart from the postal service small parties of cavalry are 
often posted on the line of communications to convey important 
despatches from front to rear or vice versa. A non-commissioned 
officer and six men should, under ordinary circumstances, suffice 
for each party. As a horse can trot eight mUes an hour easily, 
these posts could be conveniently established at that distance 
from each other. In some cases it is only possible to locate 
these small parties for safety at each communication post, which 
by increasing the length the men will have to ride, will make 
the transmission of the despatches slower. All these parties, or 
if the line of communications be very long, a certain number 
of them should be frequently inspected by an officer of the 
regiment they belong to, who should have all sickly men and 
horses immediately relieved. 

These detached parties should be located on the road itself, 
each post being marked by some distinctive sign, a bush, a perch 
with a bundle of straw at the end, a small flag or the like. The 
employment of these parties should be methodically organized so 
as to save the men and horses unnecessary fatigue, every man 
doing his fair share of the work. As each soldier on arrival at 
the next post delivers his bundle or letter to the non-com- 
missioned officer in charge, he should take from him a receipt, on 
which should be noted the hour of delivery. No single man 
should go over those parts of the road which are considered 
unsafe. If an unbridged river has to be crossed, a post should 
be established on each bank: on arrival at one bank a man 
from the post on that side should be rowed across, and deliver 
the bundle to the non-commissioned officer in charge of the 
opposite post, who should have an orderly ready to mount and 
take it forward at once so that no delay may occur.* 

* In very urgent cases a Btsiff officer, furnished with proper authority ^ may demand 
a mount from these parties to proceed from stage to stage. The written authority 
for such an exceptional demand should always be produced, and a soldier should 
accompany the oflScer to lead the horse back. * 
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An arrangement which we read of first after the Austro- 
Prussian war of 1866, in connection with their field post, appears 
deserving of consideration. We are told that after a severe 
engagement postal men scoured the battle field in every direction 
ringing a bell ; thus a wounded man could call them or attract 
their attention and have the satisfaction of sending a last mes- 
sage to his beloved ones at home. The messengers were provided 
with paper and pencil, the paper being so prepared that by 
damping it with a wet sponge the writing became fixed, and no 
risk of the pencil marking being rubbed out was incurred. A 
simple arrangement like this, which with so little trouble will 
conduce to the happiness of many unfortunate sufferers, should 
not he neglected. 

The duties the other staff officers of the line of communication h 
7viU have to attend to being intimately connected with the special 
subjects treated in thefollomng chapters, it has not been considered 
expedient to allude to them in this one. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE BASE OF OPERATIONS. 

Nothing is more essential in war than good arrangements at the 
base of operations; for as the base is the starting-point from 
which both the personnel and materiel of an army are advanced 
into the enemy's country, much of the future success of the 
operations must depend on the completeness of the arrangements 
at this point. 

Our regulations for the " Organization of the Line of Com- 
munications " provide for a large staflf at the base of operations ; 
but these regulations were framed on a scale evidently more con- 
sonant with the employment of a numerous army in Europe than 
with the limited forces, equal generally in strength to a division 
and at times even less, with which we undertake our most usual 
expeditions. In the latter cases, the numerous staff laid down 
in the '' Regulations " is unnecessary, and must undergo a com- 
parative reduction, as so many ofl&cers cannot be spared. 

Whether the staff be large or small, the arrangements at the 
base are placed under the supreme direction of a superior oflBcer 
who is styled the Base Commandant. This ofl&cer should be a 
specially selected able administrator, nominated from the Quarter- 
master General's staff; or, in other words, chosen from that 
section of the general staff which acquires in peace-time practical 
experience in those operations which are carried out on a larger 
scale in war. 

The base commandant, who should be supreme at the base, 
taking his orders from the general of communications, or, 
through him, from the chief of the staff, will have charge of all 
the necessary arrangements at the base, and will have to provide 
against the endless confusion which will be sure to- arise on all 
occasions when a large number of men, animals, and stores, are 
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suddenly landed in a strange country. With us, the base, as a 
rule, is a sea one, and, as very perfect arrangements are required 
to disembark, forward, and ultimately re-embark the multitude 
of men, animals, stores, inateriel, and supplies which will arrive 
there, we shall specially direct our attention to the consideration 
of our most usual cases, namely the arrangements necessary at 
a sea base. 

However able and hard-working the oflBcer selected for the 
command at the base may be, still he will find his duties 
numerous and onerous ; many points with which it is impossible 
to become adequately acquainted in peace-time, will cause him 
embarrassment ; the arrangements admit of no delay, everything 
must be attended to promptly ; the time being limited, nothing 
can be either overlooked or postponed. All this shows the great 
attention which requires to be paid beforehand to the considera- 
tion of this highly important subject, as a knowledge of the main 
points connected with it will facilitate the execution of the task, 
and will tend to reduce from the very commencement the con- 
fusion which will naturally exist until things have gradually got 
into proper working order. From all the narratives of debarka- 
tions, it appears that it is impossible to avoid a certain degree of 
confusion and disorder at first; still, by a properly prepared 
system, this disorder can be reduced to a minimum. In certain 
cases, after all, this is more apparent than real, and appeals 
only to the untutored eye, as for example, the disorder which 
seems to prevail at all large seaport towns, from the accumula- 
tion on the wharves of stores and goods of different kinds, in 
cases, casks, bales, and packages of every shape and size ; the 
continual movement to and fro of transport means of every 
description ; the hurrying about of landing agents, clerks, porters, 
carriers, etc. 

The period of greatest pressure at a sea base is just after 
arrival, when everything has to be transferred to shore and 
pushed on ; the base itself has to be organized (which takes a 
certain time), and nothing can be done to provide regularly for 
the troops landed, or to make a forward movement of any im- 
portance until the base is actually formed. The time in estab- 
lishing the base should be shortened as much as possible, but to 
do so the arrangements must be very good and the energy of the 
staff officers above the average. 

When, on the arrival of an expeditionary force, there are 
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thousands of infantry, cavalry, artillery and engineers, with their 
horses, guns, transport waggons, and huge amounts of stores, 
munitions, supplies and the like to be landed, the work must be 
particularly severe. The stafif should be adequate to attend to 
all that will have to be done; it should remain at the base at 
first, only moving forward when the pressure being over their 
services there are no longer required. 

The pressure of work at the base will be felt at first starting 
and at the conclusion of the operations ; as the troops leave for 
the front it will gradually diminish. When the troops are 
returning the real pressure is over, for things will have got 
into working order and there will be no need for hurrying on the 
movements; the actual work of the campaign will have been 
accomplished and sending the troops off and clearing the base 
can be done moi*e leisurely. 

At first starting, the time is entirely taken up in landing the 
troops, and there is no time left to land the stores ; this being 
so, it would appear a sounder arrangement to land small but 
complete parties. If a brigade could be landed at a time, com- 
plete with its stores, and moved on a short way, followed in 
succession by the others in a like manner complete, the pressure 
would not be so much felt. With the enemy close by this might 
present difficulties, but even a complete brigade should be able 
to hold an advanced position against any odds for a couple of 
days till the next one is landed. 

One of the causes of sickness is depression caused by in- 
action and a prolonged residence under discomfort in one place. 
When want of proper nourishment and exposure are added to 
the above the liability to sickness will be more than ever greater. 
This want of provisions is felt most after first landing, when the 
base oflScers are so overburdened with work that it is with great 
difficulty that supplies can be forwarded and distributed. All 
this points to the great necessity for having everything so 
ordained and pre-arranged as to expedite, by all possible means, 
the commencement of the operations and the completion of the 
organization of the base. All cannot be done at once, but the 
confusion caused by the novelty of the thing and by being met 
at every turn by imexpected difficulties will disappear in a very 
short time under the regime of an able and energetic officer. 

The time necessary for landing a vast amount of stores often 
makes the troops suiBfer privations in the first days after landing, 
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and due provision should be made to guard against this. When 
there is a large influx of transports caiTying stores and supplies, 
though all proper provision for certain articles may have been 
made, still these may not be easy to get at ; more than what is 
wanted may be there, but the troops may stiU be in want, owing 
to the diflSculty of getting at what is required first. The harbour 
(as generally will be the case) may be small, may not admit of 
many transports being unloaded at one time, may be deficient 
in wharfs, or the barges, boats, lighters, etc., may be insuflicient. 
To guard against this diflBculty it would appear to be a judicious 
precaution to have a transport especially told oflf for the con- 
veyance of what is needed to meet the immediate wants of the 
troops, calculated on the few days which may be expected to 
elapse before things get into thorough working order at the base. 
Such a transport would become a floating magazine for the 
supply of what is required for the moment, being a fast ship, up 
with the troops, and unloaded first ; the supplies being especially 
stored so that each description of article may be at once got at, 
and not one piled over the other. This floating magazine should 
only be used for first issues, the stores in other transports should 
be simply landed in bulk, and forwarded to such places as are 
selected and become hereafter places of issue. 

All troops disembarking should, as a rule, take with them a 
certain number of days' rations, to make them independent 
of assistance from the commissariat, as in the first days after 
landing this assistance is difficult to get. This is one of those 
occasions in which an iron ration becomes very essential, for such 
a reserve would allow the commissariat officers two or three 
days to organize their supplies. There may be, moreover, at 
this juncture, some difficulty in procuring fuel, which might be 
met by the issue of prepared meats, sausages, and other pre- 
served provisions. If the corps land with their regimental trans- 
port a supply of food should land with them ; with this precaution 
and the iron ration the troops should do without other supplies 
for about five days. 

Sound arrangements at the base will not only expedite the 
work to be performed there, but will likewise facilitate during 
the war all those operations which are more or less dependent 
on the base. To eliminate all uncertainty, confusion and dis- 
order, is what is needed ; we must, therefore, first ascertain all 
the work to be carried out at the base, and then lay d<.^\\\\ tW 
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best system to be followed. This inquiry can be instituted duiing 
the leisure time of peace, which should always be looked upon 
as a time for preparation. It should never be lost sight of that 
the more thorough the study of the organization for war has 
been in peace-time, the more satisfactory will be the results 
when a war breaks out ; then the wisdom of having made suitable 
preparation and provision for all that will have to be done will 
be appreciated. 

The selection of a sea base of operations must depend upon 
oircumstances ; it should, however, be favourable for landing all 
we shall require and conveniently situated with reference to the 
intended line of communications of which it will be the starting- 
point. It will often have to be seized by a coup de main, in which 
ease the enemy's attention will have to be diverted to every other 
but the intended place. The debarkation of a force may take 
place either at a sea-port town of more or less importance afford- 
ing facilities for landings or the landing may be effected on the 
open beach, trusting to the subsequent operations securing for 
us a good base. Except by a ruse we seldom can hope to seize 
a good harbour, as these are generally protected by powerful 
batteries and by a garrison of sufficient strength to attend to their 
defence. The debarkation of an expeditionary force may take 
place in a new country of which very little is relatively known,. , 
as was the case in the Abyssinian expedition ; in such a case it is 
essential to send in advance of the troops a reconnoitring party ,^ 
composed of naval and military officers, to select a suitable place 
for landing, where a good base may be established. 

It is essential that the base commandant should leave for the 
seat of war at a very early date, accompanied by those officers 
who will have to assist him in his duties, such as the principal 
naval transport officer, the debarkation officer, the medical, 
commissariat, and ordnance store officers, all with their office 
establishments,* so that the whole of them may land together, 
and commence working together as soon as practicable. 

* Above all, a safilcient subordinate staff is needed at the sea base ; for there, 
besides the arrangements for landing and forwarding all that is landed, men of all 
corps will be hurriedly sent for re -embarkation. Often these men will arriye at the 
last moment, sick and unable to look after themselves, devoid of suitable clothing, 
with no kits, with their accounts unsettled, with no oflBcer or non-commissioned 
officer belonging to their corps to render a correct account of them and afford the 
necessary explanations for the compilation of the proper returns, whilst the em- 
barkation cannot be retarded for fear of encumbering the port or delaying the 
ships. With such unfavourable circumstances, besides a good system, a sufficient 
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Immediately after arrival, he will have to assume the general 
direction of all the work to be done at the base, including the 
protection of the port of debarkation itself, the landing and 
forward movement of the troops and stores, the reception of the 
sick and wounded from the front, and their ultimate disposal, 
either in convalescent depots, or back to England. 

Unless a very considerable body of troops is required to 
garrison the town or camp, the base commandant, independent 
of his army rank, should be the supreme authority of the place. 
He must work with the civil authorities, demanding from them 
all the assistance which it is in their power to render him. 
When the civil authorities of the place have quitted their charge, 
some ofl&cers must be detailed to undertake their duties, and 
these officers will have to co-operate cordially with the base 
commandant. 

Before proceeding any further in the consideration of the 
work to be attended to, it will be as well to examine the partition 
of the duties between the naval and military offi^cers at a sea 
base ; for to secure unity of action, to preveni friction, and to 
facilitate matters, it is essential that the duties and responsibility 
of the Naval Transport Service, and of the military staff officers 
at the port of debarkation, should be clearly defined.* 

The partition of the duties between the two is laid down in 
par. 14, sect. III. of the Regtdations for the Organization of the 
Line of communications of an Army in the Field. 

** The general division of duties between the Army and Navy 
at the base is as follows r — 

" The navy unload and disembark all men, horses, and 
stores, provide the requisite boats, tugs, barges, or lighters, and 
deliver the loads at high-water mark, or at the wharves or piers 
constructed and maintained by the army^ The unloading of the 
boats or barges will be performed by the army. The army load 

staff of subordinates, clerks,, etc., is needed, for tbe base conmiandant and his 
officers will not be able to attend to everything themselves. Th«re will be found 
many delicate men in regiments whose constitutions cannot bear the severe strain, 
exposure, and privations of field service ;. some of these would come in very useful; 
for employment at the base. A thoroughly capable civilian clerk, a man of ex- 
perience, should be sent out with the base commandant to take charge of the office 
establishments. 

♦ It appears very natural that when the navy have to assist the military in the 
furtherance of a militayr operation the latter should have a greater control in the 
arrangements than thej have at present. As matters stand, by a great ooi*diality 
between the two services, they have managed to work in unison j still this depen- 
dcnce of the military on another and an independent service uv«l^ w^t ia.\w\y>^T. 
8e(;uve the best result 8. 
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all boats or barges at high-water mark, or at the piers, under the 
supervision of a naval ofl&eer, who is responsible that the boats, 
etc., are properly stowed, and will give such instruction as he 
may think fit on the subject. When the boats, barges, etc., 
are loaded, the navy become responsible for their removal 
and transhipment to the transports or other vessels. Although 
the foregoing are the general rules as regards the division of 
responsibility, it is to be distinctly understood that the officer 
commanding at the base will render assistance of every kind to 
the naval authorities, such as sending working parties on board 
ship, manning, or helping to man boats, if the senior naval 
officer asks for such assistance ; similarly speaking, the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty have issued instructions to 
senior naval officers to aid the officer commanding her Majesty's 
troops in every way he can, on an application to that effect 
being made to him. The very difficult and complicated duties 
of embarking and disembarking troops and stores, can only be 
carried out successfully so long as perfect harmony is main- 
tained between the naval and military authorities at the base of 
operations." 

In the "Queen's Eegulations for Naval Service" (par. 6, chap. 
XXX. Landing Troops and Stores), this partition of work, both 
in time of peace and of \Var, is also thus laid down : — 

" The following regulations are to be observed in respect to 
landing troops and stores. 

*' (a.) During Peace. 

'*I. All troops with their baggage, regimental stores, and 
horses, are to be shipped and landed by the navy. 

*' II. All stores at the various ports at home or abroad to be 
lightered to and from the ship by the army, which does all the 
work not provided for by the crew. 

" {h.) During the War — at the base of operations. 

'' I. The arrangements as to troops to be the same as during 
peace. 

**II. As regards stores — ^boats, lighters, and tugs must in 
part, and should, if possible, entirely be provided and worked by 
the navy. 

**III. If the stores be taken to or from a beach, the work of 
landing and shipping should also devolve on the navy up to 
high-water mark. 

** IV. Wharves and piers being maintained by the army and 
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in array charge, the labour of landing and shipping alongside of 
them should devolve on the army, the navy being responsible for 
the slinging and the stowage of the craft (all work on board the 
ship being naval), and the fullest assistance being given iu 
hoisting by the military, if troops be on board." 

Such arrangements as foresight and local experience may 
suggest in effecting, in a systematic way, the landing of the 
troops, animals, and stores arriving from home, must be made 
by the principal naval transport officer, in consultation with the 
base commandant. 

That the harmony of action between them, on which the 
success of the operations mainly depends, may be secured, the 
principal naval transport officer should be in direct and constant 
communication with the base commandant. As the difficulties 
of communication between these officers, were the first to live 
afloat, would materially delay the work, the principal naval 
transport officer should always, when practicable, reside ashore. 

When there is a proper naval transport officer, the military 
authorities at the base have nothing to do with either troops or 
stores until these are landed on. the wharf; in other words, 
their responsibility commences only from the moment the naval 
authorities land the troops, animals, stores, and war materials 
on the wharf or shore, when they assume charge of them. If 
these are landed under contract, the miUtary authorities should 
abstain from any action with the contractors, except through 
the medium of the naval authorities. 

In landing men and stores the naval authorities should work 
with the military, for the latter only are able to tell the former 
when they are in a position to receive them ; hence the naval 
authorities should land troops and stores only on a requisition 
from the miUtary. The debarkation of the stores can only be 
done with reference to the means at the disposal of the military 
authorities for the removal of all that is landed ; it is not purely 
a question of emptying every transport as fast as possible, for 
this would conduce to an embarrassing accumulation of stores 
on the wharf, if the meanS for carting them away have not 
been provided or are insufficient. 

When a large force lands at the commencement of the opera- 
tions ample wharfage wiU be needed, without it the work of 
landing cannot be otherwise than slow. This is all the more im- 
portant when a large number of transports have to dinciliat^^i \j^ 
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quantity of men, horses, and materials at one and the same 
time. Without sufficient wharfage nothing but irritating delays 
can result. In the service of landing, complete co-operation 
between the military and naval authorities is necessary, for it 
is desirable that the very considerable quantity of supplies and 
stores to be landed should not be exposed on the beach longer 
than can be avoided. The number of vessels discharging at 
one time will depend in a great measure upon the extent of the 
wharfage, but lack of transport on shore may at any time delay 
the landing of the stores and supplies. In removing these large 
masses after being landed, great transport difficulties will have 
to be encountered ; this consideration, therefore, must govern to 
a considerable extent the landing af the stores. 

As ordnance and commissariat stores should be landed under 
the supervision of the officers of these branches, no requisition 
for bringing the stores to land should be made by the debarka- 
tion officer until arrangements have been made with these 
officers for their reception. All communications which the 
senior ordnance store or commissariat officers at the base may 
have to address to the naval authorities should be forwarded 
through the debarkation officer. 

Water transport from ship to shore, and vice versd, is 
assigned by regulation to the navy, and may be done either 
entirely by the navy or by a contractor, who furnishes lighters, 
barges, tugs, etc., charging at a specified rate for men, animals, 
and stores, the rate being subject to a reduction when a^large 
number are carried. It will be always preferable for the dis- 
embarkation and embarkation of troops, supplies, and warlike 
materials to be effected by the naval and military services free 
from any assistance from civilian contractors, for, besides 
being more economical, this will render the work more simple, 
as it will eliminate all dealings with a third party. When a 
naval transport officer assumes charge of the arrangements, he 
should take over the control of all existing contracts for landing 
and shipping, giving written requisitions to the contractor for 
the work he is to perform. If the work is done by contract, 
accurate accounts of all articles landed and shipped must be 
recorded by the debarkation officer to check later on the con- 
tractor's claims. 

At a sea base the base commandant wiU be assisted in 
certain duties by a debarkation or landing officer, who forms, so 
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to say, the link between the principal naval transport officer 
and the base commandant. Nothing is more necessary than a 
properly qualified officer to personally superintend all debarka- 
tions and embarkations, and such an officer is needed at a very 
early stage of the proceedings. This officer should be named in 
general orders, and his office (which should be marked outside 
conspicuously in large letters) should be as near the landing- 
I)lace as possible, and, when practicable, in the same building 
with the shore officer of the Naval Transport Service. The 
debarkation officer will have to proceed on board of every trans- 
port as soon as it arrives, and arrange with the principal naval 
transport officer and the officer in charge, all the details of the 
debarkation of the troops and stores on board.* 

The duties which the debarkation officer will have to super- 
vise are the following : — 

(a.) All the arrangements connected with receiving the 

troops, animals, supplies, and war materials from the 

naval authorities at the landing-place. 
(6.) The removal from the wharf of both those articles which 

are to be forwarded to the army directly on being 

landed, and subsequently during the course of the 

operations, 
(c.) The storing of all the articles landed which the army 

may only require gradually during the progress of the 

war. 
(d.) The arrangements for the re-embarkation of the sick and 

wounded, of the troops at the conclusion of the war, 

and the disposal of the surplus stores. 
The debarkation officer should be assisted by one or more 
officers of the Commissariat Staff and of the Ordnance Store 
Department, who should take charge of all commissariat and 
ordnance stores landed, and clear bills of lading of all transports 
carrying such articles. 

Signal-posts should be erected at the port of debarkation to 
give timely notice of the arrival of all ships, and to communi- 
cate orders to them from the shore. A semaphore or any other 

* When the debarkation or landing officer goes on board of some ship to dis- 
embark troops, to superintend an embarkation, to survey or inspect, a special 
distinguishing pennant should be hoisted on board to show where he is to bo found. 
The same should apply to all other officers, heads of departments, who may at any 
time be urgently required on shore, and difficult to be found in a large harbour 
tilled with ships. 
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signalling apparatus can be used for communication by day, a 
lime light with shutter apparatus being employed for night 
work. Signalling will be particularly needed when the trans- 
ports are obliged to anchor some way off the shore. Transports 
bear their numbers on both sides of the ship, at the bows and 
at the stern ; as a rule, large black figures, three feet long, are 
painted on white patches, measuring eight feet by four feet and 
a half; often also a pennant, or arrangement of black balls, is 
carried in addition to the above, to denote the division or 
brigade the troops belong to. Coloured flags, displayed at the 
main or fore mast head, are employed to denote what branch or 
the service or department the troops on board belong to : 
hospital ships carry the Geneva Convention flag. As informa- 
tion conveyed by post and telegraph will generally have apprised 
the officers at the base with the contents of each transport, their 
number, in reality, is all that they require to make out. 

The anchoring of the transports should be the care of the 
naval authorities, ships being assigned their position close to 
the landing piers and wharves, according to the troops they have 
on board ; the stores most needed being always unshipped first. 
Where there are no wharves that can be made use of, landing- 
piers must be constructed ; where there are suitable wharves 
these are preferable, but they may not be in sufficient number 
or extent, in which case they may have to be supplemented by 
temporary constructions. Distinct landing-places should be 
assigned to the troops and to the stores, and, when possible, 
each arm and each description of stores should have its own ; * 
free communication between all wharves, piers, and landing- 
places, and various parts of the town, should be opened, and 
separate roads be told off for each one, it being essential at the 
port of debarkation to prevent every obstruction to the traffic. 
If only a part of the general wharf is to be used by the military, 
such portion should be assigned for their exclusive use. At 
all landing-places for stores and baggage, steam cranes to lift 
loads out of lighters, barges, boats, etc., will be a very great 
convenience, and will save time and labour. 

At each landing-place a board should indicate what it is set 
apart for, a sentry, if needed, being stationed there to prevent 

• Daring the Secession war, at the great dep6t of the American army at City 
I'oint, thei'e were distinct wharves for bupplies, foi*agc, clothing, camp equipage, 
h ).spit!al requirements, horses and mulf^:^, railway plant, etc. ' 
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its being used for any other purpose.* The hours of landin*^ 
will depend principally on the weather ; landing troops in the 
heat of the day should be carefully avoided. It is recommended 
to let the men have a meal on board before disembarking, 
whenever such a course can be conveniently pursued. As there 
will be always on first landing some difficulty in provisioning 
the troops, all bodies on landing should, as a rule, take in their 
haversacks provisions for two days. It might also be found 
practicable to land with each corps a couple of more days' pro- 
visions taken out of the stores in each transport, which might 
be handed over to the regimental quarter-master. Close to 
the wharf used by the troops, some clear piece of ground should 
be reserved for them to form up on landing, or before embark- 
ing ; this space might be railed off, arrangements being made 
for a supply of water, latrines, and other conveniences, which 
would make it more complete. Here a certain number of 
stretchers should be kept for the conveyance of sick and wounded 
soldiers, and some rough shelter as protection from sun, rain, 
and wind should be improvised. 

Flat-bottomed boats wiU be required for landing and embark- 
ing horses and other animals, with steam-tugs to draw them. 
In places hke Cape Coast Castle, Durban, and others, where 
even in the calmest weather a heavy surf breaks on the shore, 
large roomy lighters or surf-boats are indispensable. In the 
Ashantee expedition, fifty surf-boats were sent out by the War 
Office to the Gold Coast ; of these, forty-four were detailed for 
army purposes, the other six being assigned to the navy. At 
Durban, during the Zulu War, the horses were brought across 
the bar in Ughters. About twenty tons of sand were laid on the 
bottom of each lighter, to afford a good foothold, and the animals 
were packed down below as close as possible (about thirty-eight 
in each lighter), their heads being made fast to a spar running 
fore and aft amidships ; a sUng was also adjusted under each 
animal for further security. 

Steam-laimches are very useful for towing a number of boats 
at a time, for moving quickly from ship to ship, and for employ- 
ment in many other ways. There is no denying the usefulness 

• Where the troops are landed, it would be a desirable arrangement to set up 
boards to intimate to oflBcers and men that the landing is to be strictly carried out 
at attention^ as if on parade, all noise and talking being forbidden ; the men being 
expected to fall in at once and form up as directed as soon as they set foot on 
shore. 
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of these launches, they have become now quite indispensable 
for harbour work ; there should be plenty of them, each one told 
off for a special work. 

A body of carriers or porters, for loading and unloading ships, 
lighters, or barges, loading carts, clearing stores from the 
wharves, and similar work, will come in very useful at the port 
of debarkation. These should, if possible, be obtained locally ; 
but if there is good reason to expect no assistance from the 
population, either a regular corps of labourers will have to be 
brought to the base, or, in default thereof, fatigue parties of 
soldiers will have to be employed. The base commandant 
should detail the hours for working parties ; carriers should 
work in batches of 200 men, each batch being under a steady 
non-commissioned officer acting as overseer. They should be 
paid according to the actual work done, a metal mark or token 
being given for each load carried, a certain number of which 
should go to a shilling; the men should be settled with each 
evening at the conclusion of their labours. Where there is no 
regular transport a local one should be organized. 

Spacious buildings, magazines, and yards should be cleared 
for the reception of military stores and supplies ; these should 
be in localities free from all danger of fire, if possible isolated, 
and not surrounded by small or badly built houses. If there is 
ample store-room this will permit of each description of stores 
being kept separate, and, therefore, more easily got at when 
required. In the absence of suitable buildings sheds may have 
to be improvised ; but where there are neither buildings that can 
be appropriated for the reception of supplies and warlike stores, 
nor materials for erecting temporary store-houses, these must be 
stacked in the open, a supply of tarpaulins being obtained to 
cover aU articles of a perishable nature. Some clear, level, and 
dry piece of ground should be selected for the purpose ; this 
might be divided, by white-painted lines, into several square 
spaces, each square being reserved for a special description of 
article, with a board to denote contents. Between these squares 
should be left broad passages to allow of a free circulation for 
waggons, carts, and pack-animals. All stores, whether kept in 
buildings or stacked in the open, should be securely guarded. 

It being very essential to keep the wharves clear of any 
accumulation of stores, and to economize labour, the stores on 
being landed should be at once conveyed to the magazines or 
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places assigned for their reception. If carts or waggons in 
sufficient number are available, it would appear preferable to 
send those articles which the army will require at once, or very 
soon, one stage forward, so as to avoid the waste of time and 
labour in loading and unloading. 

Printed advices of all supplies despatched from home to the 
base should be sent by mail to the general of communications, 
though the legal bill of lading may be sent to the senior com- 
missariat officer at the base to expedite the unloading of the 
transports. In the Ordnance Store Department a similar course 
should be pursued, the biQs of lading being sent direct to the 
senior ordnance store officer, who informs the general of com- 
munications of what stores he has at command ; in other words, 
following the system which obtains at home in peace time. 

A baggage store should be established at the base, in which 
should be placed the officers' bullock trunks, company squad 
bags, kit bags, and any other regimental surplus property landed 
with each corps, or that may afterwards, during the operations, 
be sent out for it from home. On a regiment, battalion, or 
battery landing at the base, all regimental necessaries and 
clothing not required for immediate use should be handed over 
to the ordnance store department officer, and deposited in his 
store. Our soldiers are furnished with too many articles, which 
are above what they require on active service, and when we 
reflect that they have to follow and pursue an enemy encumbered 
with little clothing, stores, or other impedimenta, it will bo 
apparent what need there is to reduce to the utmost extent the 
kit they have to carry. If the surplus articles of kit were 
replaced by spare ammunition and portable food, many opera- 
tions now difficult to undertake would become comparatively 
easy. A change of clothing may be dispensed with if a liberal 
supply of soap to wash their things with is provided, and regular 
washing parades are enforced. 

A portion of the baggage store should be partitioned off, and 
assigned for the exclusive use of each corps ; and the person in 
charge of it, who should be a reliable private belonging to the 
corps,* should keep a correct register of all articles received, 
showing how they have been disposed of from time to time. He 
should take his orders from the base commandant for the trans - 

* Commanding officers, prior to embarkation, might be instrncted to select a 
steady private, who, on landing, will remain atthe base to look after the regimental 
necessaries. » 
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mission to the head-quarters of his corps, or to an advanced 
magazine, of any, of the articles entrusted to his custody. A 
senior non-commissioned officer should be placed in charge of 
these regimental store-keepers, acting as a baggage-master, who 
might be assisted in his work, if necessary, by a certain number 
of labourers hired locally. 

The baggage-store should be located in the proximity of the 
landing- wharf, but at an interval of about eighty yards from 
the water's edge ; where a railway is available it should be con- 
nected by a branch line with the main line. If the wharf is 
unconnected with the railway, every effort should be made to 
extend the latter by a branch line up to the landing-place, as this 
will greatly facilitate the removal and forwarding of the stores. 

In all cases where suitable buildings are not available at the 
base, and temporary sheds, for want of materials or other causes, 
cannot be prepared, a store-house of timber frames and cor- 
rugated iron might be sent out from home, being set up by the 
Boyal Engineers on arrival. In tropical climates a verandah 
for protection from the sun and rain would prove a convenient 
addition. If there are no convenient detached buildings, a 
portion of the baggage store might be set apart as an office for 
the debarkation officer. The commissariat and ordnance store 
officers working with him should also be provided with an office; 
for this a portion of their own store-houses, if separate ones can 
be. arranged, might be appropriated. 

By packing the surplus clothing in squad-bags there will be 
economy of room in the store; each bag should be marked 
outside with the letter of the company painted in large size, and 
should further bear a wooden tally firmly attached to it. A list 
showing the regimental numbers and names of the owners* 
bundles should be pasted inside the bag; each bundle being 
securely tied up and marked with the owner's names to facilitate 
the finding of his property should he for any reason have to 
embark independent of his company. Kit-bags, before being 
admitted into store, should likewise be marked with a pasted 
label showing the name of the owner, and should bear a metal 
tally. The sorting of the articles to be left behind in store will 
have to be done on board ship before the troops are landed; 
directions should, therefore, be conveyed to commanding officers 
as early as practicable, detailing what articles are to be taken 
with the troops and what are to be left behind. 
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When stores are landed under contract, all military baggage 
should pass through the embarkation officer, to prevent over- 
charges by shipping agents for weight and measure. All should 
be measured and weighed under his superintendence, in con- 
junction with the contractor, if possible, otherwise the contractor 
should accept his measurements ; the principal naval transport 
officer paying his demands on certificates signed by the embarka- 
tion officer. 

One or more good civilian clerks (not difficult to engage in 
our large sea-port towns or docks), men accustomed to land and 
embark cargo, might be employed under the debarkation officer. 
These men, being skilled in checking, measuring, and loading 
stores, should be used as shipping-clerks. 

Certain arrangements regard the town itself, and it will be 
of the utmost importance to look after the sanitary condition of 
a place through which thousands of troops are to pass, and in 
which a large number of seamen may be continually landing. 
The town itself should be placed without delay in charge of a 
sanitary officer, as the water*supply, the refuse-yards, the 
latrines, burial-places, drains, etc., will all demand attention. 
Should the existing conservancy arrangements show any apparent 
neglect of the usual precautions, proper establishments of 
sweepers, with water and refuse carts, must be entertained. 

A body of police, both foot and mounted, is indispensable, as 
spies and all sorts of questionable characters are sure to flock 
to the port of debarkation. As few strangers as possible should 
be permitted to land, and all people who cannot render a satis- 
factory account of themselves should be kept under the sur- 
veillance of the police. To guard against having a number of 
non-effectives, all women of loose character should be periodically 
examined by a medical officer, all diseased ones being confined 
in a proper hospital or place set apart for the purpose. To a 
body of detectives should be assigned the important duty of 
ferreting out spies. 

In a town where the streets are not named, or lighted by 
night, steps should at once be taken to remedy these wants. 
Good markets for vegetables, poultry, meat, groceries, fruit, etc., 
must be established, every inducement being offered to the in- 
habitants of the neighbouring vUlages to bring in their supplies 
and to offer them for sale. 

Particularly at night the town should be patrolled b^ thft 
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police or by picquets, when all soldiers or sailors out of quarters, 
and all disorderly people or persons unable to give a satisfactory 
account of themselves, should be confined. For this purpose 
police-stations or guard-houses with cells must be established 
in yarious quarters of the town. Where the population is 
hostile the inhabitants should be compeUed to remain indoors 
after a certain hour of the night, all soldiers and sailors being 
restricted to their quarters, or to their ships, after dark, no passes 
being issued after sunset. Particular restriction must be placed 
on the sale of intoxicatiog drinks. The base being a place for 
work, the greatest order must be maintained, and the prevention 
of drunkenness, therefore, becomes a matter of the first import- 
ance. Drunkenness and riotousness at the port of debarkation 
must be checked to the utmost possible extent. 

Alarm sounds, in the event of fires occurring, must be ar- 
ranged for; fire-engines, which might be obtained from the 
men-of-war or transports, if no others are to be found, must be 
kept in different quarters of the town, with parties of men told 
off to-^ork them. It should be understood that every able-bodied 
man is bound to render assistance in case of fire. 

The time of day should be given by the base commandant ; 
it should be kept as the proper time by the town, and by it 
should all working hours be regulated. 

Post and telegraph offices will have to be opened under the 
direction of the officers of those departments. It will also be 
useful to have an inquiry office, where officers and others on 
landing may obtain any information they require. For this 
purpose some small building close to the main landing-place 
would be most convenient. If the base town is large, and time 
permits, a small directory, with map of port of debarkation, list 
of principal buildings used for military purposes, means of 
transport available, value of money, prices of articles, tariff for 
conveyances and transport, principal tradesmen, postal, tele- 
graphic, and clerical information, tide tables, country weights 
and measures, main roads to the front, and any other local 
information, might be compiled; this would greatly assist all 
new arrivals. All important and useful information should be 
posted up in the shape of notices in conspicuous places about 
the town, both in the language of the country, and of the 
army. 

The principal buildings of the town must be inspected, the 
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best being appropriated for hospitals, magazines, depots, drpait- 
mental offices, post and telegraph offices, officers' quarters, and 
barracks. All these should bear on their walls in large chane* 
ters, both in the language of the country and of the army, the 
use to which they have been temporarily assigned. In the 
appropriation of buildings, places for the reception and treat- 
ment of sick and wounded before re-embarkation are Terr 
necessary : in their selection the base commandant shoold be 
guided by the advice of the principal medical officer at the base ; 
the buildings should afterwards be prepared by the Medical 
Department, and to each one should, if possible, be attached a 
sanitarium for officers.* A small rest-house for officers arriring 
at, and departing from, the base, could not but prove a boon to 
many officers with slender purses. Special isolated buildings in 
unfrequented localities should be selected for the safe custody of 
gunpowder, and all other combustible materials. 

There is nothing more important than to obtain a plentifol 
supply of good water at the base, for not only will water be 
required here for the troops and the townspeople, but the ships 
will require a considerable quantity of fresh water before going 
out of port. Arrangements must also be made to send it to 
them when compelled to Ue out in the offing. Boats for this 
purpose should be prepared with large tanks, the water being 
passed into the ship's tanks by means, either of a steam force- 
pump forming part of the water-boat itself, or by the ship's own 
pumps. If the transports Ue alongside a pier or wharf, a 
leather hose can be attached to the main for the purpose. The 
usual cubical iron tanks, measuring four feet each way, which 
are generally used for the purpose, take in about 400 gallons of 
water; each one can be filled in about six minutes where a 
leather hose of two and a half inch thread is attached to the 
main. At the conclusion of the Crimean War, the s.s. Wye 
was converted into a condensing ship for the navy; in the 
Abyssinian expedition a condensing apparatus was likewise pro- 
vided. In steamers the condensing apparatus may be used in 
long voyages ; but, putting aside entirely the question of 
economy, if fresh water is to be obtained it will be found more 
palatable and preferable to condensed water. 

* Arrangements shonld be made to have ambulances or other means of oou- 
veyanoe ready to take sick men from the wharves or railway station to the 
hospital or to the dep6t camps. 
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Where a large number of steamers will be employed, a coal- 
ing yard, with many thousand tons of coal, must be provided ; 
this should be situated in some convenient locality, and to it 
should be attached tugs and barges to expedite the work of 
coaling. 

A workshop of shoemakers, tailors, carpenters, smiths, 
saddlers, and harness makers, with a shoeing forge (in fact a 
miniature arsenal) in which can be executed all manner of 
petty repairs, should also be established, and here a stock of 
entrenching and working tools should be stored. 

In consultation with the Sanitary Medical Officer, a clean, 
healthy site for encamping the troops on landing should be 
selected ; this should be a few miles distant from the town, and 
to it all the troops should be marched on fii-st landing. Troops 
in the town would only increase the number of idlers who fill the 
thoroughfares, and could only obstruct work ; the great point at 
the port of debarkation being to eliminate every element of 
confusion or disorder, the troops should be kept out of it as 
much as possible. A standing camp, under a camp command- 
ant, should be prepared here, with tents pitched ready for troops 
arriving and departing. The equipment for the camp should be 
issued to the camp commandant by the Ordnance Store Depart- 
ment, and he should keep the articles in a store in camp, 
issuing them from time to time as required. Corps for embarka- 
tion should arrive at least two clear days before embarkation, to 
make everything ready for their ultimate departure. Printed 
embarkation orders should be given to commanding officers, and 
should be in their hands a few days before the embarkation 
takes place. A rigid compliance with these orders should be 
enforced, as it will facilitate the embarkation. 

At the camp should be formed a depot for casuals, to which 
should be sent all drafts and individual officers and men on first 
landing, all men coming out of hospital, all prisoners on ex- 
piration of sentence, and all officers and men sent from the 
front for re-embarkation. A regular cadre, composed of a com- 
mandant, adjutant, quarter-master, surgeon-major, sergeant- 
major, quarter-master-sergeant; with officers of artillery, 
engineers, cavalry and infantry to command companies, should 
be sent out with the communications staff so as to take in hand 
the formation of this depot as soon as possible. The officers 
should look after the men taken into the depot, attend to their 
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■wants, collect their documents, prepare those ahout to embark 
with kit for the voyage, and see that the necessary documents are 
sent with them. The base commandant will issue instructions 
from time to time for detachments to proceed from the depot 
to the front, each one to be furnished with a sufficient con- 
ducting party of officers and non-commissioned officers. 

A party of military police should be attached for duty at the 
camp, and a proper provost prison for the custody of military 
offenders and courts-martial prisoners should be provided at the 
base; all prisoners being sent there by the first available 
opportunity. 

All detached officers on landing, and again on re-embarking, 
should register their names in a book kept for that purpose. 
This regulation should be equally enforced on all visitors, news- 
paper correspondents, and people unconnected with the army, 
who should not be permitted to visit the army unless provided 
with a proper passport issued by the base commandant. 

Sheds at the base should be prepared for the reception of 
animals landed in a debilitated condition, where, placed on 
judicious diet and subjected to proper exercise and attention, 
the animals will soon recover their spirits and liveliness and 
regain their strength and power for work. Some fields might be 
found in which to turn them out to graze for a certain time 
each day. 

The selection of proper burial-grounds for the soldiers of the 
various denominations should be considered. The defensive 
works for the protection of the port of debarkation or landing- 
place will be undertaken by the officers of the Eoyal Engineers, 
but in compliance with the instructions issued to them by the 
base commandant in all cases where he is the supreme military 
authority at the base. 

Whilst endeavouring to show what are the principal duties to 
be attended to at the base, and the steps necessary to take 
to establish there order and regularity, the fact should not be 
lost sight of that the sea being our principal line of communica- 
tions, embarkations as well as debarkations will have to occupy 
the attention of the base commandant ; for, during the course 
of a war, demonstrations may have to be carried out at some 
points on the coast of the invaded country, sick and wounded 
soldiers will have to be shipped off to convalescent depots, or to 
their native country, and, after all, at the couclu^lotL ol \»\i<i'^'5ix.^ 
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the debarkation officer will have to reverse his operations and 
put the troops again on board for conveyance home.* 

The base commandant mast, on this last point, take his 
orders from the quarter-master-general, through the general of 
communications, and arrange with the principal naval trans- 
port officer for the re-embarkation of the troops, t Amongst 
other necessary arrangements provision should be made in each 
ship for suitable clothing for the use of the troops when passing 
from a warm into a cold latitude. 

A sufficient supply of fresh meat, poultry, eggs, vegetables, 
fruit, etc., should be provided for transports carrying wounded 
men and invalids. Invalids and men with delicate and impaired 
appetites are very difficult to please, and no expense should be 
counted in furnishing them with a palatable diet. Many suitable 
articles are to be obtained without any difficulty at home, but 
these are not so easily found abroad. The authorities at the 
base should endeavour to obtain all that may be required on this 
head. 

Mail steamers proceeding home from the port of debarkation^ 
may be useful to send sick men by, particularly when, any delay 
is undesirable ; a contract for passengers should be made with 
the various companies, using all alike as required, an advantage 
when their steamers leave on different dates. 

* Proper retnms of invalids, and other details, proceeding home on yarions 
Bcconnts, shonld be transmitted by the base commandant to the proper anthorities 
at home bj post, to allow of preparations being made for their reception and 
disposal on arrival. 

t The instmctions from home on this point shonld only be g^ven in a general 
way, the details being left to be worked ont at the base. The stafiE there are in a 
position to make the best arrangements, and the service can be performed better if 
they are unfettered by detailed instructions from home. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DETACHMENTS FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE LINE OP 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

The task of securing the Line of Communications effectively 
so as to prevent an enemy interposing between an army and its 
base belongs to the field army ; the detachments echeloned along 
the line merely guard it from attack by small bodies of the 
enemy, defeat all attempts at a temporary obstruction caused by 
the hostility of the inhabitants, and protect the administrative 
services which must work along the line and whose labours con- 
duce to the eflSciency of the army in the field. 

To avoid reducmg the effective strength of an army at every 
step it takes in advance, the troops for the protection of the line 
of communications should form a distinct body [of themselves, 
quite separate from the fighting portion of the army. This was 
one of the most striking alterations introduced by the Germans 
in their war with the French in 1870-71, and for this service 
they made use of Landwehr troops. 

This war proved that this body was perfectly able to secure 
the communications of the German army by guarding the rail- 
way lines and such important defiles thereon, as tunnels, bridges, 
viaducts, etc., by providing escorts for convoys, by looking after 
the safety of the magazines and depots, and holding the 
conquered territory. We might likewise, in an European war, 
employ regiments of Mihtia for this purpose, but in our distant 
expeditions, in which we have no Militia or reserve troops 
available, certain battalions and squadrons should be told off for 
this duty, being organized as a body with this intention before 
the expedition actually sets off. Their being so told off in the 
early days of the campaign will save a good deal of disappoint- 
ment and discontent ; charges- of favouritism would not be ^re- 
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ferred against a general and his staff, which would otherwise 
be sure to be made on troops being, without previous warning, 
left behind for this inglorious duty during the advance of the 
army. 

Militia regiments volunteered freely for service abroad during 
the Crimean war, and some fine corps garrisoned Malta, 
Gibraltar, and the Ionian Islands. The sea being our only line 
of communication with the Crimea, these regiments, with a few 
line battalions, were employed in guarding the line. In the 
event of a war in Europe we can count on Militia battalions 
coming forward again, and their employment might extend if 
necessary even to the actual theatre of war. If employed on 
the line of communications, these battalions, as was the case 
with those which garrisoned the Mediterranean fortresses in 
1855-56, would daily improve in efficiency and would afford 
invaluable aid to the regular troops. 

During the Crimean war and the Indian Mutiny we did 
undoubtedly obtain a large number of volunteers for the regular 
army from our Militia, and it might be argued with some 
appearance of truth that sending a number of these battalions 
to the seat of war would be detrimental to the army, inasmuch 
as it would be the means of depriving it of a certain quota of 
volunteers. But, on the other hand, by acting thus we would be 
relieving the regular troops of a laborious duty which can be 
equally well performed by a less highly trained force, and 
which would be a continual drain on our limited number of line 
battalions. 

The amount and description of troops required for the pro- 
tection of the line of communications, will depend on the 
length of the line, the nature of the country, the spirit and 
disposition of the inhabitants, and the number of important 
stations or posts to be occupied. Operating in a friendly or 
allied coimtry the local troops can assist in this duty, but to 
make things more secure, considering the great importance of 
the line of communications, with these should always be 
associated some of our own. Troops might likewise be levied 
under our officers for this sole purpose, where their exists no 
serious objection to this course being pursued. 

As an example, in 1841, Captain Bean, political agent at 
Quetta, proposed to Sir W. Macnaghten, the formation of a corps 
of Bolan rangers for the protection of the line of commoni- 
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catioDB leading through the Bolan Pags, in which proposal Sir 
E. England concurred in the following words : — 

" I consider the formation of a corps, such as that referred to 
in the aceompanjing papers, would be an advantageous measure ; 
first, because it would probably have the effect of withdrawing 
and attaching to ourselves a number of able-bodied men, of a 
■wild and turbulent nature, who would otherwise be our worst 
opponents ; and, secondly, because there is no donbt, under a 
fair organization, that they would be most important auxiliariea 
in the protection of our convoys, and in keeping open our lines 
of military, as well as commercial communications, especially 
that of the Bolan Pass, at once the most difficult and the most 
important in this country." 

Native levies, if not very reliable in the open, may render 
good service when fighting in an entrenched position, and until 
they have attained a certain degree of self-reliance, might at all 
events garrison the least important posts, and any which are not 
)ikelj to be the object of a serious attack. 

Our regulations fully admit, that the number of the troopa 
employed mast be regulated by circumstances ; it is quite 
impossible to lay down any fixed establishment when the number 
of troops required depends entirely on conditions which are 
essentially different in every war. The important points are to 
detail from the very first a separate body for this service, and to 
have its effective strength in thorough keeping with the work to 
be done. As a guide, our regulations give the following estimate 
of the number of troops required for a line of communications 
160 miles in length in a quiet country. 
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Of the above, it is intended to employ one infantry battalion 
at the base, one on the hne of communications, and one at the 
advanced magazine ; the cavalry, artillery and engineers being 
employed where their services are most needed. 
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Though the general of communications has the supreme 
control over everything connected with the line of communi- 
cations service, still in the partition of the work the protection of 
the line is assigned to the road commandant, under whose 
immediate orders the communication troops are placed. This 
officer details them for service at the various posts, or for employ- 
ment as reserves, just as he thinks most proper. The troops 
should not be scattered in small detachments, but all that are 
not needed to guard the posts along the line, should be kept, as 
far as possible, as a reserve, in small masses or groups of all 
arms, organized on the movable column system: a system 
which, by giving each mass great mobility, wiU permit of a 
smaller number of troops guarding the line than would other- 
wise be possible. 

Communication troops are only for use on the line or narrow 
zone leading from the base to the field army ; for operations at 
a distance from the line territorial troops will be required. As 
an army advances, it will be advisable to occupy large towns and 
chief centres of administration and industry lying on each side 
of this zone, to strengthen thus the hands of the civil authori- 
ties, and to repress operations that might otherwise be organized 
in these localities detrimental to the safety of the line. In 
uncivilized countries we rest satisfied with keeping the line itself 
clear and strong ; but this would not be sufficient in Europe, for 
there enterprising spirits would soon form themselves into bands 
for the purpose of attacking the line ; there we would be com- 
pelled to extend our occupation some way on either side of it. 
To enforce requisitions and contributions, moreover, it is neces- 
sary to extend the operations over a broad zone, over one in par- 
ticular which contains large towns and productive districts. 

In those locaUties where a discontented feeling appears to 
exist, or resistance to the authorities, both civil and military, is 
to be apprehended, a detachment of troops should be quartered 
to secure order by overawing the population. It will be un- 
doubtedly a poUtic measure to cause the least possible irritation 
to the patriotic feelings of the people through the presence of the 
conquering troops, it being always understood that this forbear- 
ance will only extend as long as the people behave in a friendly 
way^ harbour no enemies or spies, and abstain from conceal- 
ing or offering an asylum to conspirators, men who may be 
aiming to create complications and disturbances, or to encourage 
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overt opposition which may be detrimental to the army in actual 
occupation. The civil authorities and the police can be of 
invaluable assistance by discovering agitators and other dis- 
turbers of the peace, men whom it would be desirable to remove 
to some safe locality until the close of the war. 

To secure a free and uninterrupted communication between 
the base and the field army, and to provide a place of refuge for 
convoys in the event of parts of the road being threatened, a 
chain of posts has to be established along the line of communi- 
cations. On a railway line these posts need not be very frequent, 
but on an ordinary road they should be from 12 to 15 or 20 miles 
apart, or one ordinary day's march one from the other. Inde- 
pendently of the name of the locality, a consecutive number 
should be assigned to each post, by which it should be always 
designated. 

These posts must further be established to protect the mails, 
to furnish escorts for oflScers moving backwards and forwards, to 
accommodate men and animals falling sick, etc. Constant 
patrolling between each two posts will be found the most effec- 
tive way of keeping the line of commimications clear, for the 
chance of falling in at any moment with one of these patrols will 
disconcert the enemy, whilst, being in a better way of knowing 
where and to what extent the Hue is threatened, more suitable 
provision can be made for defeating all attempts on his part to 
interfere with its free use. 

In certain wild intricate districts^for example, the Kyber 
and other passes leading from British India into the neighbour- 
ing country of Afghanistan — the line of communications runs 
through a country whose inhabitants are proud of their inde- 
pendence, only owe nominal allegiance to some ruler or chief, 
and pay but little heed to their injunctions. These men are 
mostly robbers, and all being armed to the teeth, the temptation 
to murder and steal is too strong for them, and should not be 
put in their way by sending small parties without a suflScient 
escort to protect them. Large parties may be allowed to pro- 
ceed without being molested, but it will be the unprotected small 
parties, isolated men, and badly guarded convoys, that will 
invite attack. The inhabitants have been addicted to murder, 
revenge, and robbery for generations, and it is too much to 
expect them, out of regard for us, whom in their religious 
fanaticism they abhor, or for any arrangemexA \iete^^^\i *Ccik^ 
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chiefs and our political officers, to forego their unruly style of 
life, and abstain from plundering. To disarm them entirely, 
and remove thus at least the temptation to commit violent deeds, 
in a hilly country like theirs, would be a difficult, long, and per- 
haps impossible task. The line in such a country should be 
made very secure, or the report of outrages committed may 
cause us serious difficulties in obtaining drivers for hired trans- 
ports, sick bearers, water carriers, and other necessary followers. 
Constant patrolling will be more than ever necessary, the chiefs 
should be held strictly responsible for the good behaviour of 
their tribes, and the precaution of securing hostages should 
not be neglected. In the civilized districts of Europe the 
inhabitants are intimidated into submission, why should we be 
more tender-hearted when dealing with a murderous and thiev- 
ing set of wretches ? It is to the last degree humiliating not to 
be able to move a short distance outside the camp or canton- 
ment without risking one's life, and life itself is not always 
secure even within those limits. 

The discipline of the troops along the line of communications 
should be very strict, as the arrogance and oppression of the 
troops may give rise to discontent and ill-feeling, which in the 
end may lead to serious complications. 

With several armies operating on the same theatre of war, 
each one will have its own line of communications ; where this 
coincides with a railway, this will be used in preference, in 
conjunction however with the ordinary roads. 

The German main line of communications in 1870-71 was a 
railway line; at each station on this line there was a guard 
from which small parties were detached to the neighbouring 
villages and towns. Posts were likewise formed at every three 
or four miles on the railway, the intervening section of the line 
being constantly patrolled. The German regiments of reserve 
cavalry were employed after a time in the line of communi- 
cations service, and the Government troops rendered substantial 
aid to the smaller force of the etappen. According to some 
German journals 100,000 men of the Landwehr were employed 
in guarding the railway in this war, but this number evidently 
comprised both the etappen troops and the Government troops, 
the latter were kept in masses, and had to undertake the reduc- 
tion of many strong places which menaced the safety of the line 
of communications. 
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When the main Une of communications is a railway, the 
escorts for convoys can be largely reduced, and in many cases 
entirely dispensed with ; this will permit of a considerable reduc- 
tion in the numbers of the communication troops. 

It may be urged that in our small expeditions the troops are 
insufficient in number to afford garrisons for a number of com- 
munication posts, but if a force is properly organized, with all 
due consideration to the nature and length of the line of opera- 
tions, it should not be so. 

A rough estimate of the troops required to protect the com- 
munications by road can be made on the following basis. Posts 
will be needed at every 10 or 12 miles, for in these difficult 
countries, long marches are seldom made, the roads being bad 
and the transport travelling slowly. Let us assume that an 
advance of 100 miles from the base is contemplated, the base 
and nine posts will have to be guarded. Allowing 80 infantry 
men as the average per post, 800 men, or a good-sized battaUon, 
■will be required. All posts do not however require an equal 
garrison, hence that of some may have to be increased at the 
expense of less important ones. 

To fix the strength of each garrison, one must be guided by a 
variety of local circumstances which can only be taken into 
account at the time. Thus a post may be in a bad position or 
open to a sudden attack, close to an important or disaffected 
town or village, guarding an unbridged river subject to floods, 
separated from the supports by a difficult and intricate road, 
protecting important magazines or large hospitals ; all circum- 
stances which demand a large garrison for the thorough protec- 
tion of the place. Convalescents, telegraphists, and departmental 
men, can assist in the defence of a post, and thus can add to the 
number of its defenders ; at a sea-base, marines or sailors can 
take up the duties, releasing the regular troops. 

Cavalry is particularly necessary for enforcing requisitions, 
conveying despatches, escorting mails and officers, and patrol- 
ling, not only from post to post, but also at some distance on 
either side of the line of communications. Moving in very 
small bodies, it is more exposed to losses than the other two 
arms, and will suffer even more than the cavalry of the field 
army. Allowing 20 troopers per post, 200 cavalry would be 
required for the hundred miles. Thus 1000 men under ordinary 
circumstances would be an ample guard for the security ol a 
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hundred miles of road. To this number should be added a 
sufficient body as a reserve, which should be posted in the most 
suitable localities to afford support or reinforcements to any 
threatened post. Each garrison, besides guarding the post and 
escorting convoys, will have to make itself generally useful, 
improving the posts and their immediate neighbourhood; it 
should therefore be provided with tools and other necessary 
appliances. With these troops should always be a party of 
Boyal Engineers for whom work on the line of communications 
will never be wanting* Pioneer battalions would be invaluable 
in maintaining the roads in repair, utilizing the labour of the 
country in executing the repairs. The communication troops 
themselves should be made to give a hand in everything ; thus 
the Germans in 1870-71 got from their etappen troops, hospital 
attendants, cooks^ carpenters, masons, smiths, mechanics, tele- 
graphists, railway labourers, etc. 

The question should be considered, if entire battalions, or 
portions of several ones, should be used for this duty. There is 
this advantage in detailing only a portion of several battalions, 
that one or more are not condemned to do the hard work on the 
line of communications without sharing in the honour and glory 
with the more favoured ones ki front, and that each one gives 
his quota for protecting those services on which the existence 
of the rest of the battalion depends. The companies being 
detached, there is no positive disadvantage in their belonging to 
different battalions, but they should then be told off before the 
actual commencement of the operations into a provisional batta- 
lion, with proper officers, and kept strictly for the work they are 
intended for. 

A well regulated line of communications should bear a very 
close resemblance to a properly worked railway line, the communi- 
cation posts representing the railway stations, and their com- 
manders the station-masters; the whole road being kept in 
a good state of repair, the various posts bekig connected by 
telegraph, the transport means thoroughly fit for work, and the 
work organized as near to perfection as it can be. 

The staff of each post must depend entirely on the import- 
ance of the post, as places containing magazines, hospitals, etc., 
naturally require a larger staff than a single resting station. 
For small posts a commander and a staff non-commissioned 
officer will ordinarily suffice ; but those of more importance will 
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need^ besides departmental officers, a commander, an adjutant, 
and several staff sergeants. All commanders of posts are under 
the orders of the road commandant, who regulates all the service 
performed along the Une. 

The office and residence of all posts commanders should be 
under the same roof, in some well chosen public place, denoted on 
the outside in large characters, both in the language of the 
country and of the army. A flag or distinguishing pennant, 
conspicuous at a distance, should help in directing to the same. 
Close to the office should be a letter-box for the receipt of all 
letters to be forwarded, and a board to hold orders, notices, 
useful information, etc. 

Commanders of posts should be chosen if possible from 
amongst those who are well acquainted with the language of the 
country. It is a subject deserving of some consideration if some 
system like the one extant in India could not be introduced in 
all our colonies to stimulate the acquirement of native languages. 
Passing an examination in the languages is compulsory in India 
for staff officers, but the Government reimburses the successful 
candidate for the outlay incurred in purchasing books and 
remunerating his teacher, the allowance varying with the degree 
of proficiency attained. We do not attach sufficient importance 
to the difficulty in obtaining information in a country with 
whose language we are totally ignorant and in having to rely on 
the rather blimted and imperfect knowledge of the natives for 
the information we need, which often looses much of its value 
by being transmitted to us through indifferent or incompetent 
interpreters. We often hear bitter complaints of the uselessness 
of our.native levies, but how can we expect these to do any real 
efficient service when we consider that to their hurried enlist- 
ment and want of proper training is to be added the total 
ignorance of their language on the part of their officers ; what 
hold or influence can the officers have on their men if they must 
communicate all their instructions and commands to them 
through a third person? We cannot but think that a small 
sum spent in fostering the study of native languages in all our 
colonies alike would, in the event of hostilities, be found to have 
been a judicious investment. 

The principal care of aU officers commanding posts should 
be the simplification of their work, and it is on this account that 
ready practical men should have the preference in the appoint- 
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ments. All unnecessary book-keeping should be dismissed, it is 
pure waste of time; the officers should limit themselves to keep- 
ing a precis and register of only what is absolutely necessary. 
Except in urgent cases a detailed report once a week, or every 
ten days, to the staff officers of the general of communications 
should suffice. 

Post commanders should be kept correctly informed by the 
communication staff with the locality in which each part of the 
field army is serving, without this information it would be 
impossible to direct different parties to their destination. They 
should also be fully acquainted with the strength, position, and 
resources of the other posts, and be in constant communication 
with the nearest ones. A telegram with the exact state of the 
situation should be sent to them daily, to prevent their being 
disturbed by any false reports. In return they should keep the 
general of communications fully informed with the occurrence 
of any extraordinary event, or of an news or information they 
may have acquired. 

The same officers should remain in charge of the same posts 
throughout the operations, for they can only thus acquire that 
thorough acquaintance with the locality and people which is so 
essential for them to possess. They should endeavour to ascer- 
tain the feeling of the inhabitants residing about their posts, and 
should gather statistical information of the resources of the place 
itself and neighbourhood on which to regulate their future 
demands. In this the local authorities should be called upon 
to assist. In case, however, of any of the latter showing an hostile 
feeling or a spirit of resistance, they should, under the authority 
of the general of communications, be removed from their charge ; 
better disposed and more reliable persons being substituted in 
their place. 

These officers are sure to meet with more resistance than 
good wiU ; they need therefore be prudent, always distrustful of 
any friendly advances and obliging ways of the local authorities 
and other influential people, which may often be assumed to 
screen decided hostiHty ; they should always be alert, endeavour- 
ing to discover and defeat their plans and destroy all resistance. 
This demands plenty of tact, without which in place of amelior- 
ating the state of affairs it may be aggravated. The troops at 
each post have, amongst other duties, to support their authority. 

Officers commanding posts should be authorized to present 
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orders for requisitions when necessary. In roads passing through 
friendly countries, supplies, transport, etc., should be obtained 
by mutual arrangement between the Government ofl&cials and 
our representatives, commissioners, politicals, or whatever else 
they may be. The commanders should arrange with the local 
authorities for the quartering of the troops, choosing suitable 
buildings for the purpose : where there are none they should see 
to the construction of huts or sheds for the men, temporary stables 
for the horses and transport animals, suitable erections for 
hospitals and stores, cook-houses, latrines, and other require- 
ments of the kind. They should check the unrestricted sale of 
intoxicating liquors, and repress drunkenness with a firm hand ; 
they should, moreover, endeavour to combat the idleness of tho 
people, turning the inhabitants into account to further the opera- 
tions as much as possible. Energy, combined with prudence and 
moderation, is what is required. A good deal must be left to the 
intelligence and initiative of each one, but all alike must make 
the best use of whatever means the resources of the place offer. 

The preparation of the post for defence should be one of the 
first things attended to; it is a duty each commander should 
attend to without waiting to receive further instructions. The 
eiiemy will seldom bring artillery to bear on it, and a hundred 
men entrenched in a good position can oppose a stout resistance 
to a superior force and gain plenty of time for the arrival of 
supports. In our wars these posts will often be in uncivilized, 
semi-barbarous countries, where every male inhabitant generally 
moves about armed and can join in an attack at pleasure ; where 
we are unacquainted with the manners, language, prejudices, 
and peculiarities of the people ; and where little reliable informa- 
tion can be obtained. In such countries aU posts should be 
entrenched, proper measures being taken to secure within the 
entrenchment a store of supplies, water, forage, and fuel as a 
provision in case of attack. The strength of the works should 
always be proportionate to the arms used in the country. In 
Ashantee, for example, a simple thick hurdle was considered 
sufficient, as the enemy fired slugs or pieces of ironstone, which 
had little power of penetration after having travelled a short 
distance. At the first post beyond the river Prah a powerful 
entrenchment was erected by an Engineer officer who was 
soundly rated for having caused a waste of labour, the work 
being far beyond what the circumstances demanded. 

<3i 
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The entrenchment should be compact and in size suited to 
the number of the garrison of the post; all bush, jungle, or 
other cover of any sort round it should be cleared for some 
distance; the best part of this clearing can be utilized as a 
camping ground and site for parking transport carriages. The 
entrenchment being small, the garrison, to prevent over-crowding, 
should be located outside ; if so, their shelter-places should be so 
constructed as to be easily pulled down, or might even be so 
made as to form advanced posts for defence. As the broken 
rest which a continuous state of alert and frequent alarms entail 
is productive of sickness, it will be apparent how necessary it 
is to secure the entrenchment from a rush, by entanglements, 
shallow pits, pickets, and other obstacles. 

As soon as the entrenchment is completed the works should 
be lined, and every one should be shown where he will have to 
repair to in case of an alarm. The alarm should be frequently 
sounded to see that the garrison fall in in their proper places, 
and all know thoroughly how to act. To avoid confusion in the 
case of alarm it is recommended to lengthen the banquette of 
the entrenchment and to use it as the sleeping-place of the 
garrison ; the men in the event of alarm need only rise to find 
themselves at their post. A slight thatch will form a protection . 
from sun, rain, and heavy dews. Each face of the work should 
have its own reserve. Pickets should be thrown out at night on 
the main roads or paths, and patrols and scouts should carefully 
examine the various approaches. Should an attack appear 
imminent, the precaution of keeping one-third of the garrison 
awake by turns during the night should not be neglected. A 
state of alert will do much in keeping the enemy from molesting 
the garrison of a post, and he can also be imposed upon by 
spreading false reports. 

If a mixed garrison of Erropeans and natives is employed, ii 
will be better for sanitary reasons to keep the two quite separate, 
particularly if the latter are not to be depended upon. These 
posts will have to be held for a certain length of time, hence it is 
important to pay every possible attention to hygienic rules.* 
Natives object to latrines, and a certain locality should be 
assigned to them for purposes of nature. Exhalations from 

* Tlie entrenchments extemporized with mealie bags in Natal during the Znla 
war were prodactive of sickness from the emanations of fermenting mealies, and 
the health of the troops suffered from men being allowed to sleep on wet mealie 
bags. 
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badly filled latrines, decomposition of animal matter, filth from 
drains, abattoirs, etc., will soon produce sickness and epidemics, 
particularly so in hot climates. The site of slaughter-places, 
refuse yards, latrines, etc., should be carefully selected, the 
choice of all these places falling on spots which are least likely 
to affect the health of the troops, taint water, etc. : all should be 
out of the direction of the prevailing winds. Latrines should 
be dug deep, covered over each day, and very frequently filled 
up, fresh ones being prepared in their place. Each post should 
have a large filter ; if there is not one to be had and the water 
is impure or of doubtful quality, a make- shift one should be 
improvised. Charcoal and alum are great purifiers of water. 

Where other accommodation is wanting, sheds should be 
erected for the temporary accommodation of sick and wounded 
men proceeding to the rear, each one being provided with all that 
maybe required for their comfort. Trestles or tripods to support 
the litters or swinging cots, and to keep them off the ground, 
should be kept ready. To support the stretchers so as not to 
remove the patients from them, small low trestles, as recom-- 
mended by the French Society for the Help of the Wounded, 
should be provided. To support cots, hammocks, etc., rough 
tripod stands, easily made with any available materials, will be 
found convenient. These sheds and the hospital for the sick of 
the garrison should be situated in places sheltered from the 
jenemy's fire, otherwise in an attack the safety of the helpless 
sick and wounded will cause the greatest anxiety, and may even 
seriously compromise the garrison. Cooks, sweepers, water 
carriers, or, in their absence, fatigue parties, must be told off for 
duty here, and in expectation of the arrival of a sick convoy 
everything should be prepared so that no delay may occur in 
attending to the wants of the patients on arrival after a fatiguing 
and distressing march. The garrison of the post must lend a 
helping hand in assisting to carry in and place the litters, and in 
making themselves otherwise useful. 

The commander should collect everything that might come 
in useful in case of attack, and he should gather and husband 
*the resources of the place and neighbourhood. A sujfficient 
supply of picks and shovels, which are always needed for en- 
trenching, and for repairing roads, should be given to each 
post. 

In small posts, simply of passage, the same officer will com- 
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mand the troops and the post, for a separate commander, for 
whom there will be little to do, would necessitate the employ- 
ment of too many officers. In more important posts, such, for 
example, as contain magazines, hospitals and the like, a special 
commandant should be appointed by the general of communi- 
cations. In cases in which many officers cannot be spared, 
the post commanders will often have io combine in themselves 
the superintendence of many duties ; thus they will command the 
post, superintend the issue of provisions, look after the safety 
and repairs of the roads, furnish escorts and guides for night 
marching, superintend the transmission of mails ; look after the 
sanitary condition of the place, security from fire, amelioration, 
division, and storage of the water supply, erection of suitable 
accommodation for men and animals, of shelter works and en- 
trenchments, and will have besides aU these to inquire into all 
complaints and to administer justice. There will be plenty of 
scope for an officer in all this work to bring himself to the 
notice of his superior officers, and, if he brings all his energies 
to bear in the performance of his various duties, he will find his 
time pretty well occupied. 

It may be observed that men detached from their corps, 
scattered along the line of communications by whatever cause, 
may entail a great deal of trouble ; it is, above all, necessary to 
provide against future complications with regard to accounts, 
claims for losses, rations, etc., likely to arise from this source. 
On service it is of the utmost importance to keep up to date the 
soldiers' pocket ledgers, from which much relating to the indi- 
vidual man can be gathered ; whatever becomes of his kit he 
should always retain his pocket ledger by him. 

Individual men are a source of trouble ; convalescents of 
battalions or brigades should be as much as possible gathered 
together before quitting for the front or rear, and placed in 
charge of officers and non-commissioned officers to look after 
them. Men left behind or sent to the rear sick, in charge of 
sick horses or transport animals, on escort or detached duty, 
should be furnished before quitting their corps with a last pay. 
and ration certificate, showing the actual state of their accounts 
when last paid up. This certificate should be demanded before 
any fresh issues of pay or rations are made, and on it should be 
noted every time what further issues the soldier has received. 
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Officers neglecting to comply with this regulation should be held 
responsible for all claims on these accounts. Post commanders 
should attend to this and enter on the certificate the dates of 
arrival and departure of such soldiers^ and all issues he has 
made to them. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

THE SUPPLY OF AN ARMY IN THE FIELD. 

" On sait que qui vent bdtir T^difice d'nne armee, doit prendre le ventre pour 
fondement." 

" La faim vaincra nn homme pins s^b:«ment qne le conrage de son adversaire.^ 
— Fbedebick the Great. 

"Nons Tavons deja dit, et c'est id le lien de le r^p^ter, sans snbsistances 
assures, nne arm^e ne pent rien entreprendre. Le pins habiles conceptions, le 
pins ardent courage, la pins severe discipline: tont vient 6choner centre cet 
obsfcacle. 

"C'est done avec raison qne le service des snbsistances en campagne doit 
occnper le premier rang dans I'ordre des pensees de radministration, et qne le soin 
d'y ponrvoir constitue ponr elle nn devoir anquel tons les antres sont necessaire- 
ment snbordonnes." — -M. Vauchelle, Cours d* Administration Militaire, tit. iii. 
chap. 2. 

We have endeavoured in the former chapters to show the 
importance of the line of communications, and the steps neces- 
sary to obtain the undisturbed possession of it, so as to secure 
the traffic going and coming from the. army. As the main 
portion of the traffic consists in the large quantities of supplies 
which are required to feed the troops, the followers, the horses, 
and the transport animals, it appears very desirable to inquire 
into the system adopted by continental armies and our own for 
providing the sustenance which the men and animals require in 
the field. It should never be forgotten that the main object for 
which we endeavour to obtain a good and safe line of communi- 
cations is to secure the proper subsistence of the troops. 

In war we need a well-organized, armed and trained force, 
always ready to move in any direction, and prepared to fight in 
compact order. To make the best possible use of such a force 
it must be endowed with efficient and sufficient means of trans- 
port, and with a practical and well-arranged system of supply. 

A careful examination of all the obstacles which encompass 
the supply service of an army in the field, will not fail to show 
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that undoubtedly the greatest difficulty a commander has to 
contend against in a campaign is, how to feed his troops once he 
has entered into an enemy's country, for his army is powerless 
to undertake anything, unless he can rely on being able to pro- 
vision it with certainty under all circumstances. How to supply 
an army in the field is a most difficult problem, as on nothing 
does the success of a campaign so entirely depend; this is 
proved by both ancient and modem history, which is full of 
accounts of military operations that have failed, principally 
owing to insufficiency of supplies. 

During a campaign it is so impossible to foretell the course 
the operations are likely to take, that no accurate rules can be laid 
down for the supply of provisions to an army on active service, 
and circumstances may at any moment cause the best system to 
fail. The talent of an administrative officer in the midst of 
continually varying circumstances, consists in selecting without 
hesitation, out of the various means at hand, those which will 
best meet each particular case. No system of supply should be 
rejected, as all have some good points ; the real talent consists 
in being able to discern which is the most applicable under the 
actual circumstances. 

A good deal must depend on the capacity of the officer at the 
head of the commissariat, and on the ability and energy with 
which his subordinates Carry out his instructions. The best 
accepted arrangements are made in following a certain system ; 
but these must necessarily be supplemented by the intelligence, 
foresight, activity and aptitude to adapt themselves to circum- 
stances of the commissariat officers with the army. Napoleon 
held that a war commissary, active, honest, and firm, was the 
father of the soldier, and had real claims to the national 
gratitude.* 

A commander cannot avoid consulting the powers of the 
military administration in the execution of any military plan. 
The difficulties the commissariat have to contend with on service 
are many and great, and, unless the commander takes them all 
into account, serious inconveniences will be sure to arise ; thus 
large masses should not be collected in one place before they are 
actually needed; the marches should not be so rapid as to 
prevent the transport trains keeping within easy reach of the 
troops ; the. lines of operation should by preference be those 

• See Ordre da jour, Cairo, 19 Plaviosd', An. vii. 
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which lead through fertile districts, and their length should not 
be disproportionate to the number of the troops employed, etc. 

It is necessary for staff officers to possess a fair knowledge 
of military administration, for without it they will not be able 
to recognize the embarrassments and difficulties of the admini* 
strative officers ; these latter must, in their turn, recognize the 
fact that military necessities are paramount, and must override 
all others, a point which is often forgotten, for, warring con- 
tinually in barren countries, where the commander is greatly 
dependent on his administrative officers, the latter are apt to 
assign an undue importance to their difficulties, thus allowing 
them to a certain extent to control the military operations, in 
place of making every exertion to forward them as is their duty. 

The commissariat department of an army requires a suffi- 
cient number of trained officers and subordinates to carry out 
efficiently the supply work in the field ; the more scattered the 
army is the more administrative officers will be needed. Besides 
those with the troops, a liberal number should be assigned to 
the base and magazines on the line of communications ; whilst 
others are needed to send to a distance to make purchases for 
the army. Extra commissariat officers should also be available 
to replace invalided ones, for severe exertion and constant work 
cannot but, sooner or later, tell on the constitution of the supply 
officers. 

War not only imposes heavy fatigues, and exposes the troops 
to serious dangers, but at times also entails privations, which 
only old tried soldiers can endure without a murmur, for nothing 
but discipline can secure a cheerful submission to privations. 
As discipline requires time to acquire, the advantage of having 
seasoned soldiers in war must be recognized. 

Nothing is so demoralizing as the issue of insufficient or bad 
food to young troops, and the British soldier, unfortunately, is 
more dependent than the soldiers of any other nation on the 
nature and punctual delivery of his food. In this particular he 
offers a great contrast to the early Eoman soldier who cultivated 
the powers of endurance as a military virtue. He is not as 
frugal as the Eussian, Turkish, Spanish, or even French, and 
breaks down the moment the ordinary issues fail. 

The supply service exercises a great influence on military 
operations, as the mobility of an army depends in a great part 
on the system followed. It is the branch of military administra- 
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tion, to which we should devote special attention, as on it pivots 
the success of every military undertaking. 

General Sherman says, ''He (the general) must give the 
subject his personal attention, for the army reposes on him 
alone, and should never doubt the fact that their existence over- 
rides in importance all other considerations. Once satisfied of 
this, and that all has been done that can be, the soldiers are 
always willing to bear the largest amount of privation." 

llie proper supply of food to his soldiers, of suitable clothing, 
according to climate, of shelter from the weather, of prompt 
medical assistance to the sick or wounded, are four very imi>ortant 
duties of the commander of an army; duties which he should 
never neglect personally to attend to. Who after all should 
take BO much interest in the welfare of the soldiers as the general, 
who owes them a lasting debt for his fame, towards the attainment 
of which they so largely contribute ? 

To thoroughly understand the work of the supply officers, we 
must first cast a glance at the best system for obtaining supplies 
for an army ; second, at the arrangements which are considered 
necessary to move the supplies obtained, so as to bring them 
within reach of the troops. 

The great changes which from time to time have affected the 
organization of regular armies have carried with them a gi*adual 
and steady improvement in the way of procuring supplies and 
feeding the troops on service, and by degrees the distribution of 
food to an army has passed into a system. Where a large 
number of men devote their time entirely to training, marching, 
watching, and working, some individuals must be entirely 
engaged in looking after their wants ; in an army this duty is 
undertaken by the officers of the Commissariat Department. 
The supplies for an army in the field require to be collected, 
forwarded, and distributed by competent persons, who by train- 
ing have become acquainted with all the necessities of the troops. 
It is their duty to obtain all that is needed, and to secure by 
regularity of distribution, that it lasts long. 

The supply of food to the soldier cannot, and should not, be 
left to his discretion. Even if the soldier had money and leisure 
to purchase what he requires, he would never find it in sufficient 
quantity in rich countries, whilst in barren ones his money would 
not command even a particle of the simplest necessaries of life. 
The system of plunder, or living entirely on the forcible ap- 
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propriation of the produce of the theatre of war, which led to 
waste, and resulted in the end in the complete devastation of 
a country, presented such serious drawbacks, and was the cause 
of such misery to the people, that, as armies became more 
disciplined, their leaders became convinced of the great necessity 
there was for regulating the appropriation of the resources of an 
invaded country, to meet the wants of their troops, to maintain 
discipline, and to keep the inhabitants from starvation. In the 
fourteenth century, in Germany, the troops were, for the first 
time, systematically quartered on the inhabitants, and maga- 
zines were formed, in which were gathered the principal 
products of a district for the use of the French Army. Later 
on we find that the troops, being regularly paid, were directed 
to pay for the supplies they needed, which they obtained for 
themselves from the regular traders and suttlers ; however, 
on every occasion where the troops fell into arrears of pay, 
the system of plunder, with all its accompanying evils, did not 
fail to reappear. Pillage, or the indiscriminate principle of 
making war support war, was carried out in the occupied 
territory, independently altogether as to whether it was 
friendly, hostile, or neutral. Gustavus Adolphus did much to 
improve the supply system of his army, and to check the licence 
of his troops, but at his death his system collapsed ; at last the 
serious oppressions endured by the unfortunate inhabitants, 
the apparent waste of valuable resources, and the horrors of the 
Thirty Years' War, convinced the military administrators that 
the time had arrived to introduce important reforms in the 
supply system, and that for the armies of Europe an improved 
organization, and a stricter discipline had become essential. 

The French, in the time of Louis XIV., were the first to 
introduce a system of supplies drawn entirely from magazines, 
and this system, which Louvois created after Germany had been 
devastated in the Thirty Years' War, lasted up to the time of 
the French Eevolution, and was adopted by all the military 
powers of Europe. As an army, owing to the difficulty of trans- 
port, could not get further than from five to seven, and, on rare 
occasions only, ten days from its magazines, it became known 
as the five march system. It was a costly system, and 
demanded an immense train, which greatly hampered the 
freedom of movement of the troops, and deprived their leaders 
of most of the advantages to be reaped from victory. This is 
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the system of supply we adopt in warring in barren countries at 
the present day, for it is the only one that is open to us ; but 
these cases are exceptional, the force employed is small, and we 
have not to deal with a highly trained foe, or our progress would 
indeed be slow. 

By this faulty system the armies were tied down to their 
magazines, and military operations were made subservient to 
the system of supplies, in place of the system of supplies being 
subservient to the first. It is evident that a costly and slow 
system like this was ill-suited to the empty treasury of the 
French Republic, and to the enthusiasm by which the French 
troops were animated at the commencement of the revolution. 
Attacked on all sides, and wanting in everything but courage 
and endurance, they were compelled to return to a system of 
requisitions, drawing their subsistence entirely from the theatre 
of war. 

Napoleon's rapid movements could never have had all their 
effect had he adhered to the old system of magazines : however, 
as he came into power, he established magazines at the base of 
operations and requisitioned from the inhabitants, either to fill 
his magazines or to supply his troops. When the troops were 
spread over a large extent of country they were supplied by the 
itihabitants ; when collected together, by magazines. No one 
guarded his line of communications with greater jealousy ; he 
shortened or improved it during a campaign, when that was 
possible, and employed a large train to bring up, either from 
his primary base or from intermediate ones, those provisions 
which the country could not furnish : in short he employed a 
joint system of requisitions and supplies from magazines, as it 
best suited the circumstances. 

The folly of bringing up supplies all the way from the base 
when such were to be purchased in the invaded country, is 
exposed by Napoleon in his letter of the 12th of April, 1809, to 
the chief of the staff. He writes : — 

"I have received your letter of the 8th, and think it ridi- 
culous to send flour from Metz and Nancy to Donauwejeth ; by 
this means we shall end by getting nothing at all ; the country 
will be overrun with transport, and enormous expense will be 
incurred. I will have none of these measures. It would have 
been far simpler, in so rich a country as Germany, to get what 
was wanted by purchase. In twenty-four hours you might 
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have collected as much flour and wheat as you could have 
wished. 

'* I beg of you, Daru (the Commissary-General), to make it 
clearly understood that it is my intention to bring nothing from 
France that can be procured in Germany. I don't want a heap 
of tents, mattrasses, and clothes from the wash dragged at the 
tail of the army, running up an enormous expense, and resulting 
in the want of everything, while we can buy anything we require 
in Munich, Augsburg, and elsewhere." 

It is worth the while to notice how close the system of 
Napoleon resembled that adopted by Gustavus Adolphus many 
years before. The latter, when his troops were gathered to- 
gether, supplied them from magazines ; when they were scat- 
tered he had them rationed by the inhabitants, who received 
compensation at a fixed rate for what they furnished to the 
soldier. His magazines were in a like manner filled by con- 
tract, purchase, or requisition ; in short, both these great com- 
manders and masters of the art of war understood thoroughly 
how to adapt the various means of supply to circumstances, and 
in this, after all, rests the great secret of the supply system. 

Frederick the Great likewise paid the greatest attention to 
the supplies for his army, and issued wise orders on the neces- 
sity for utilizing the resources of the countries traversed or 
occupied by his armies, without ruining them. 

There are only two possible ways of obtaining supplies in 
war, viz. to take them from the spot the troops occupy, or to 
make them come from a distance ; in other words, to live on the 
country, or to depend on magazines. 

The system of magazines was necessary when armies were 
operating for a continuous number of years in the same country, 
where the two armies would soon have exhausted the supplies 
procurable, had they lived entirely on the local resources. The 
expense of the magazine system on the other hand affected the 
efficiency of armies in other respects, and besides making their 
operations very slow, also limited the numbers of combatants- 
The main defect of the system lies in the difficulty of carrying 
large quantities of supplies from the magazines to the army. 
As armies increased in numbers, the countries in which they 
moved became again the direct source of supply, which was only 
completed with provisions drawn from the base and intermediate 
magazines, thus reducing very much the quantity to be transported. 
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To live on the products of the enemy's territory demands the 
presence of force, and is due more to intimidation than good-will. 
It is a well recognized fact also, that to live entirely on the pro- 
ducts of a country simply by means of requisitions, the troops 
must be spread over a large tract of territory, a dispersion which 
a£fects considerably the rapidity of their movements and com- 
bination for action. An army, on the other hand, which depends 
entirely on its magazines has less necessity to occupy a vast 
tract of country, and can be kept more concentrated; but the 
methodical use of a system of supplies simply from these has 
been practically proved to be likewise opposed to rapidity of 
movement, for the difficulties of keeping up a continuous stream 
of supplies are so great as to compel an army to keep always 
within a few marches of its nearest magazine. Hence, to enable 
an army to obtain that freedom of movement so necessary in war, 
neither of these two systems can be exclusively employed, both 
must be used within certain limits, by demands on the local 
resources, through a temperate and judicious system of requisi- 
tions, to provide for the primary wants of an army, and by 
bringing up from the magazines established at the base of 
operations, and at the intermediate bases on the line of com- 
munications, what cannot thus be obtained. 

The supplies required for the immense armies now put in the 
field cannot be obtained exclusively either by convoys coming 
from magazines in rear, or by requisitions demanded on the 
spot, but only by a combination of these two systems. It is 
therefore indispensable to collect in rear of the field army a 
vast accumulation of provisions of all sorts, obtained either by 
consignments or by purchase, from which the commissariat 
officers may draw all that is needed to complete what is pro- 
curable on the spot. The local resources will seldom be sufficient 
for the daily distributions; were these ever so abundant the 
supply officers are never numerous enough to gather all that is 
necessary, and the time at their disposal, particularly on the 
march, is very limited. In the most fertile districts, if the sub- 
sistence of the troops is not secured, independent of the local 
resources, by regular provision trains bringing up supplies from 
magazines and depots, it becomes impossible for large masses of 
troops to live if they remain stationary even for a few days. In 
an unfavourable year the want of magazines would cause great 
distress. 
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The following views may be said to rule the system of pro- 
visioning the armies of the present day : freedom of movement 
is only possible where a judicious use of the resources of the 
theatre of war is made, but as large armies cannot live entirely 
at the expense of the inhabitants, or on the resources of the 
theatre of war in that state of concentration from which the best 
results can be obtained, this must be supplemented by obtain- 
ing part of the requirements from the base and intermediate 
magazines. 

The supply simply from magazines has ceased to be the 
chief means for providing an army in the field, but should be 
resorted to when circumstances prevent for a time the employ- 
ment of the resources of the country. The formation of maga- 
zines, therefore, has not lost any of its importance, as these 
circumstances are liable to occur often in the course of a cam- 
plbign, the resources of a country being not always equal to the 
demands. 

The conditions that will be most conducive to the success of 
the supply of an army in the field are. those where a good line 
of operation has been chosen, leading through a rich and fertile 
country, intersected by plenty of well-kept roads, strengthened, 
if possible, by one or more lines of railway to facilitate the 
transport ; the line of communications being connected by tele- 
graph, and well guarded in its entire length, with special bodies 
here and there ready to act when required at a short distance 
from the line. At reasonable intervals, and in suitable and con- 
venient localities on this line, should be established magazines 
and secondary bases, which should be filled, as much as possible, 
from the resources of the country, as these, being close at hand, 
require less transport, which leads to economy, the rest being 
obtained from the great reserve of stores collected at the base of 
operations. It goes without saying that each of these magazines, 
if not on a railway line, should be provided with a good trans- 
port train. Success further depends on the collection of supplies 
being entrusted to a sufficient stafif of able and honest admini- 
strative officers, charged with procuring everything that can be 
obtained by a judicious system of paid requisitions, combined 
with a conciliatory but firm policy towards the inhabitants. 

After the supplies have been procured, a systematic arrange- 
ment for moving them and bringing them within reach of the 
troops is necessary. In considering this part of the important 
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Question of supplies, we find first, that in every well-organized 
army a certain amount of provisions — generally three days for 
men, and from one to three days forage for horses — are carried 
by the troops themselves ; secondly, that a certain number of 
more days' provisions are carried either by the regimental, 
divisional, or army corps trains. In other words, that pro- 
visions for seven or eight days are generally found with the 
troops. This is a necessary precaution to guard against un- 
foreseen circumstances, to secure a continuous supply, and to 
render the troops for a few days independent of the cumbersome 
provision columns. The quantity of provisions carried, and 
their description varies in the different armies, as also does their 
distribution on regimental, divisional, or army corps trains, but 
the principle in the main is the same with all. 

Besides the provisions which the troops themselves carry, 
and those which are carried for them in regimental, divisional, 
or army corps trains, are field, or rolling magazines, or com- 
missariat reserves, which generally follow in rear of the field 
army, and from which the troops and their trains obtain what is 
required to replace the provisions gradually consumed, when the 
resources of a country are not of themselves sufficient to supply 
all that is needed. As the dimensions of the trains which follow 
an army cannot assume an undue proportion without seriously 
affecting its freedom of movement, it is obvious that every means 
should be adopted to reduce them when circumstances will per- 
mit ; a reduction which depends on the facility with which the 
rolling magazines can be replenished from the local resources. 

The process of moving provisions over a long line of route is 
costly and slow, and should only be resorted to when no other 
means of replenishing what is consumed can be found. Still, as 
it is impossible in war always to utilize the resources of the 
occupied country and supply the troops entirely from such a 
source, the establishment of intermediate magazines to contain 
reserves of all the articles required by an army in the field 
becomes necessary. It would be of little avail having 'a large, 
well-stocked reserve magazine at the base only, for as the army 
advances, the distance between the army and the base would by 
degrees become so considerable as to neutralize any benefits it 
would derive from the base magazine ; intermediate ones must 
be gradually formed on the line of advance, so as to reduce the 
distance between these reserves of supplies and the army, and to 
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fall back upon in case the army should have to retire. These 
magazines demand a certain quantity of transport, which will be 
generally hired or requisitioned in the country itself.* The 
dimensions of these auxiliary trains depend entirely on circum- 
stances, the resources of the theatre of war, the description of 
carriage procurable, the nature of the country, and the state 
of the roads. On all occasions in which the intermediate 
magazines themselves can be filled by requisitions, or by pur- 
chases made in their close neighbourhood, the size of these 
auxiliary trains will be much reduced; likewise the possession 
of a railway line, water routes, etc., afiford immense facilities for 
supplying an army in the field, and permit of a considerable 
reduction in the number and size of the auxiliary trains. 

Vauchelle remarks that an administrator " requires numerous 
and well-organized means of transport, it is a sine qua non for 
maintaining an army in the field ; these are needed continually, 
and at any price, and above all, such are required as are well 
adapted to the localities, to be able to follow and overtake the 
troops in every direction. This is as much as to say that the 
countries occupied must themselves fm-nish a large number of 
these means." 

Transport for camp equipment, and for the ordinary materiel 
of war, is a known quantity, but for consumable stores it is not. 
In rich countries a moderate transport train will suffice, but in 
barren countries, or in following up an enemy who, in his retreat, 
has devastated the country he has passed through, a large one 
will be indispensable. 

In every country an important class of the inhabitants is 
employed in taking the produce from the localities where it is 
grown to the markets or centres of commerce where it is sold ; 
farmers and landowners likewise employ a large number of hands 
in removing the crops from their fields to their stores. This 
forms the class of carriers, either by land or by water ; drivers of 
waggons and of aU kinds of pack animals, bargemen, sailors, 
porters, wharfmen, railway servants, coalheavers, etc. ; this class 
must be called in aid of an army on account of the invaluable 
assistance it can render it. 

During the concentration the troops can only be supplied 
from the stores collected in the magazines at the base ; it is only 

* Requisitioned transport mast be carefully watched, or the drivers will be 
sure to desert. 
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once they move forward and have crossed the frontier that requi- 
sitions can be reasonably demanded (let us, however, not be 
misunderstood in this, for necessity would make the system of 
requisitions equally applicable to one's own territory in cases 
of invasion). As the troops generally start with three days' 
rations in their haversacks and with their supply waggons full, 
these means will carry them on for a week or ten days, during 
which time the administrative officers with the cavalry advance- 
guard and the main body, will have been busy collecting supplies 
by requisition, so that the roUing magazines will be in a position 
to give back, at all events, a portion of the provisions consumed. 
The requisitioned articles l^may, in some favourable cases, be 
issued for immediate consumption, leaving the supply waggons 
untouched and ready to keep moving on with the troops. 

The main difficulties of feeding an army in the field are 
caused by its state of concentration, and by its constant change 
of locality. As armies must be fed by a combined system of 
supplies drawn from local resources and from magazines, the 
constant change of quarters will be found to facilitate the first 
part, as fresh localities are constantly tapped, but to impede the 
second, for the rolling magazines, as they become exhausted, 
have to depend on the fixed magazines a long way in rear for 
the greater portion of their supplies. 

Obtaining provisions from the rear is dependent on the 
occasional halts which troops are compelled to make for rest, or 
which are otherwise necessitated by a severely contested action, 
by unfavourable weather, impassable rivers, uncertainty as to the 
enemy's position or intentions, the time required for the arrival 
of reinforcements, etc. These periods of delay should be made 
the most of to enable convoys to gain on the troops in front, and 
thus bring up within easy reach provisions from magazines. 
This can be further facilitated by the adoption of a system of 
relays in working the auxiliary trains, by which a very lengthy 
march can be accomplished in the twenty-four hours. Hence, 
with proper roads, plenty of transport, and sound arrangements, 
^e convoys from magazines should not be very far in rear of the 
troops, and this is a great point to obtain. In all cases where 
the line of operations runs alongside of a railway line, this latter 
will be available for immediate use, or rapidly repaired if broken, 
to be employed as soon as possible for the transport of supplies. 
If not available for immediate use, the transport of the country 
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must be called in to take up the conveyance of the supplies froid 
the temporary terminal station of the line to within reach of the 
departmental transport trains. 

The immense size of modern armies makes their provisioning 
very difficult unless a railway is close at hand; the improved 
system of steam communication on land (which has so reduced 
the time formerly necessary in travelling over a given distance, 
and increased the capacity of moving heavy masses of stores in 
compact units without breaking bulk) only can enable the large 
masses employed in the wars of our days to move with rapidity, 
and can bring within easy reach of them the enormous amount 
of supplies they require whilst so moving. Thus it would appear 
that to the two former systems of supply (living on the resources 
of the country, and bringing up supplies from the rear by trans- 
port trains or ordinary roads) should be added a third — ^that of 
supplying the troops by rail. This is not the introduction of a 
third system, but the extension of the second of the two former 
systems, worked under more favourable conditions. 

Though a combined system of paid requisitions and supplies 
from magazines is the system of supply recognized as best suited 
for European warfare, we should not lose sight of the fact that 
our small wars and expeditions differ materially from continental 
wars. 

The British soldier of all the soldiers of Europe is the best 
looked after ; well fed, well clothed, well lodged and well paid, 
he costs more than the soldier of any other country. Owing to 
a system of voluntary enlistment, to a distaste for the sbict 
discipline of our army, to the large industrial resources of our 
country, which offer employment to a large number of the 
population, and to the limit fixed by the Constitution for the 
standing army, our troops fall far short in numbers to what are 
maintained by the . other armies of the continent. A large 
portion of them is serving abroad in our colonies and in India, 
whilst the rest is retained at home to prepare men to fill up the 
ranks of the corps abroad, and to guard against any complica- 
tions that might affect our interests in Europe. 

Now in the petty wars in which we find ourselves continually 
engaged what happens but this, that we transport a small 
contingent of these best-cared for troops to countries far from 
home, wanting in roads and means of transport, unproductive 
and almost entirely deficient of supplies, tropical, and therefore 
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either unhealthy at certain seasons of the year or unsuited to 
the constitutions of our troops, of a difficult nature, intricate 
and wild, and generally speaking very little if at all known to 
UB, In such countries the periodical rains render military 
operation difficult during the rainy season, when the roads, at 
all times bad, become utterly unsuited for heavy traffic. These 
are the principal drawbacks which make these expeditions so 
arduous, and which can only be satisfactorily contended against 
by well matured pre-arrangements, which will take into account 
everything that is likely to be needed, and by the adoption of a 
bold plan carried out with vigour. 

We have noticed that in most of these"wild countries the 
elimate is unhealthy, the soldier therefore requiL*es careful 
nourishment, for if well fed he will be better prepared to with- 
stand its injurious effect ; the countries being unproductive, all 
the supplies have to be provided for in preparing for the expe- 
dition. The objective beiQg far away in the interior, a long 
march has to be undertaken, and supplies sufficient for the 
advance, return, and sojourn of the troops must be brought up 
from the base. For all this a transport corps on a very large 
scale is needed, and a system so organized as will permit of the 
ntmost amount of supplies being moved forward in a short space 
of time. 

The base of operations becomes in such cases a huge maga- 
zine to which all that wUl be needed by the troops for the entire 
duration of the operations must be conveyed, either in ships or 
by land or river carriage. The troops themselves can hardly 
step beyond the base until a sufficient supply has been landed, 
and, as to keep them there would have the effect of retarding the 
accumulation of the stores, they should be kept away from 
the base until the preparations are in such a forward state as 
to admit of an advance into the enemy's country. What troops 
are needed for fatigue and working parties (which will not be 
few), and for the protection of the stores, should be sent to the 
base at first, but no more. 

These expeditions principally rest on the completeness of 
the arrangements for forwardiQg supplies from the base ; it will 
therefore be very important for the senior administrative officers 
to remain at the base until their part of the work is thoroughly 
organized. It can be productive of no good their hurrying to the 
front until this is done,* for it is principally owing to the effective 
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arrangements in rear that the army will be able to continue its 
forward movement. 

In these expeditions periodical halts to enable supplies to be 
brought forward and to accumulate are often necessary. The 
movements of the troops can only keep pace with the establish- 
ment of magazines on the line of advance, and this again 
depends entirely on the efficiency of the transport arrangements. 
If the supplies which are brought up are entirely consumed by 
the troops and by the detachments guarding the line of com- 
munications, the formation of magazines or reserve depots 
becomes impossible. A large overflow of all necessaries must 
be sent up from the base, and this is only possible with a 
transport on a large scale and a most rigid economy. As we 
have enumerated the want of good roads amongst the weak 
points of these wild regions, we cannot fail to see that pack 
transport will have to be generally employed, which does not 
afford such ready means for bringing up large quantities of 
stores as transport on wheels ; this becomes a retarding factor 
in the advance of the troops.* 

It has been remarked that besides a careful pre-arrangement 
in all particulars, the success of these operations depends on the 
adoption of a bold plan carried out with vigour. Et avant et 
toujours en avant should be the concise instructions for these 
wars. No plan can be carried out with vigour unless the troops 
are well supplied, and, though to outstrip the supplies will be 
a serious error, still all protracted halting or hesitation should 
be avoided, being always construed by these people, ignorant of 
the great difficulties inseparable from a system of supply 
entirely from the base, and of the careful preparations which 
lead to the success of a properly organized army, as weakness. 
Anything which may inspire them with confidence is to be 
guarded against. The more short, sharp, and decisive the 
operations are, the more impressed will they become with our 
superiority, the fame of our power will spread far and wide, 
and the less prone will they be to challenge attack by future 
misbehaviour. The necessity for an efficient and sufficient 
transport corps cannot be insisted upon too often, and any 
unseemly hurry in commencing operations until the organiza- 
tion of both the supply and transport branches are thoroughly 
complete, and things are so far advanced as to permit of the 
operations being carried out in one continuous flow, should be 
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carefully avoided. Six or seven thousand troops fully furnished 
■with transport and supplies, ready to move anywhere, and with 
means for carrying 'provisions for two or three months, will he 
far better in every respect than a force double that number 
with insufficient carriage, unable to move, or obliged to make 
long halts after a very few marches for fear of outstripping the 
supplies. 

If any periods of forced inactivity to enable the supplies to 
accumulate are unavoidable, they can be advantageously utilized 
to improve the roads, a point which should not be neglected, as 
it will facilitate the forwarding of supplies later on. In the 
preparation for an expedition, tools for mending the roads 
should be plentifully provided; the troops, the followers, and 
the inhabitants of the country can all be used to effect the 
repairs. 

The wants of an army in the field are always more or less 
the same, and the general principles of supply are unalterable ; 
the way to meet them will, however, differ according to circum- 
stances, and in making the best of the means at hand, lies the 
real talent of an administrator. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



REQUISITIONS. 



" Des hommes r^unis ont des besoins : le talent d'y satiafaire aveo ordre, ^cono* 
mie et intelligenoe, forme la scienoe de radministration." — Marshal Masmont. 

We have seen how requisitions form an important part of the 
system of supply in war, and, as it will be principally through 
their means that a large portion of the reserves collected in 
magazines on the line of communications will be generally 
procured, it will not be amiss to devote some time in examining 
the main points which regulate their action. 

The right of war places all that can be of use to an army in 
the theatre of war at its disposal, and on this, the right of the 
strongest, is based the system of requisitions. 

Although such is the right of war, still modern usage and 
the humane tendencies of the present age have modified this 
right so far that the freedom of the inhabitants and the safety of 
their property are in a general way guaranteed. The laws of 
nations express themselves strongly against all cruelties and 
violence on the part of the invaders, and claim that the inoflfen- 
sive population may be spared all excessive and unnecessary 
severity with regard both to life and property. To provide, how- 
ever, for the urgent necessities of an army in the field, requisi- 
tions and contributions are admitted as necessary, but these 
are now bound by certain well-defined rules of action, which are 
being gradually accepted by all civilized belligerents. Thus it 
is considered that the demands should be strictly in proportion 
to the resources of each locality, and those only are deemed fair 
that are made for what the troops urgently require, and cannot 
procure by any other means ; measures are taken to define the 
officers who shall have the power to levy them, to bring to 
justice those who levy them without proper authority or in 
excess of their powers, and to bind the receiver either to pay 
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there and then for what he obtains, or to attest by a receipt to all 
the articles which have been furnished to him by these means. 

Eequisitions are demands for food, forage, materiel, and trans- 
port, served on the inhabitants of a certain district or locality to 
satisfy the urgent requirements of an army, when it is impossible 
to obtain these articles with due regard to efficiency and rapidity 
of movement by other means. They are the most efficacious 
means used in war for obtaining aU those articles of primary 
need which circumstances or the urgency of the case will not 
admit of being obtained in any other way. Bequisitions are at 
times made for transport for the sick and wounded, for remount 
ho^es, for articles of clothing, and for medicaments; likewise for 
guides, for parties of men to bury the dead,* to assist in erect- 
ing defensive works, to repair roads, to load and imload waggons 
and ships, to fill magazines, etc. Those made for the accommo- 
dation^ appliances, supplies, and transport for the sick and 
wounded, should be served with an unsparing hand ; for here it 
is no case of the right of the strongest, but simply a just demand 
for alleviating human suffering and saving life, which is the 
incumbent duty of all men alike. 

The personal assistance obtained by requisition is subject to 
the proviso that the men are not to be exposed to the same 
dangers as the troops, and that they are not constrained to 
engage in any work which is a direct act of hostility towards 
their own country. It is not considered fair to deny to any man 
thus employed, should he demand it, a certificate showing the 
nature of the work on which he has been occupied, as a proof 
that his assistance was given solely under compulsion. 

If the demands are for money, these are called contributions. 
Contributions have the advantage over other demands that they 
are the only ones that are fairly distributed amongst a popula- 
tion, that they prevent waste, and produce a certain amount of 
trade in the country, for the money thus obtained is -generally 
employed in purchasiug provisions. They are considered condu- 
cive to the preservation of a strict discipliue on the part of the 
troops, but they are more onerous than paid requisitions, for in 

* Apart from all Christian and humane considerations, the necessity for bury- 
ing the dead is the preservation of the health of the troops and the population. 
The dead should be buried deeply, so that the little loose earth thrown over the 
bodies, if subsequently washed away by the rain, may not expose the putrid limbs. 
When tbe dead are in very large numbers, burning will be the best plan to adopt 
to prevent the air from getting contaminated. 
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these last the inhabitants receive an equivalent for what is taken 
from them for the use of the army, which they do not receive in 
the first. Contributions are at times demanded in lieu of requi- 
sitioned articles which have not been delivered ; they are more 
easily levied in large towns, and are, as a rule, the only demands 
that can be made on a manufacturing population,- which, not 
being employed in cultivating the soil, is deficient of a surplus 
store of provisions, and is almost entirely dependent on impor- 
tations for its alimentation. 

Contributions have been sometimes looked upon as a fine to 
guarantee the protection of the private property of individuals. 
They may otherwise be considered as a tax for the support of 
the war, the cost of which is eventually borne by the vanquished,, 
and as an advance on the indemnity which will be demanded 
from them at the conclusion of the war. As, however, it does 
not follow from a temporary occupation of a certain tract of 
territory that the army which occupies it will be victorious in 
the end, such a view is not strictly logical. If used to 
impoverish a country to such an extent as to drive the inhabi- 
tants to protest against the continuance of the struggle, it is 
considered an unfair means, and as such opposed to the law of 
nations. Contributions should in every instance be levied only 
by order of the highest authority of the army, namely, by order 
of the commander of the forces. 

M. Paris de Vernei, one of the most able intendants the 
French army ever had, expresses himself strongly against re- 
quisitions in kind, and particularly in grain. He advocates 
demands in money with which to purchase com. The writer of 
*' L'Armee Fran5aise en 1879," after lamenting over the present 
absence of thorough business men in the French administrative 
service, which, under former organizations, constituted a special 
class, and who were the agents to whom the duty of making 
ready purchases was confided, expresses himself as follows : — 
" In these (the wars of the future) one will recognize that if it be 
rigorously possible, by the aid of railways (though constantly 
encumbered with the transport of the personnel and materiel of 
the combat) to allow the enormous masses of modem warfare to 
subsist as long as they keep close to these grand supply high- 
ways, it is imperative to provision them by other means for 
several days when they quit them and have consumed such 
reserves as they carried. By what means ? By purchases at a 
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largely remunerative price of such supplies and useful products 
as the country can furnish. . . . /Z s'agit defaire vivre aujour le 
jour Us troupes operant momentanement hin de leurs depots d'appro' 
isionnements par des marches de gre a gre, V argent a la main.** 

Contributions with which to purchase what is needed may 
be demanded in rear, but what the field army requires is food, 
for we must satisfy the immediate wants of the troops ; our 
time will be limited, and we cannot waste it in purchasing, 
we must take what we need; therefore, a system of contribu- 
tions cannot entirely replace a system of requisitions in kind. 
De Gerlache admits its being more economical to provision an 
army by purchase than in any other way ; we go with him to a 
certain point, for we advocate paid requisitions ; still these paid 
requisitions are compulsory, as we have not sufficient time to 
purchase in the ordinary way, and our wants are too pressing 
to admit of our giving the option of selling or not to the people. 
The real difficulty of supplies is not in rear, on the line of com- 
munications from the base up to the advance magazine, but from 
the latter point to the field army. 

However well organized the provision columns of an army 
may be, requisitions become necessary on account of the swift 
march of events in the wars of the present time ; and the more 
rapidly the troops march, the more difficult it will become to 
provide for them. This truth was never better illustrated than 
in the operations of the Prussian army which emerged from the 
mountains of Silesia in 1866, when the troops of the 5th Corps, 
operating by Nachod and Skalitz, notwithstanding the most 
careful arrangements, could not obtain a regular supply from 
their provision columns, and were for the first half of the cam- 
paign entirely dependent on requisitions and provisioned from 
the local resources. 

The most just and thoughtful military writers advocate a 
judicious system of requisitions in the territory occupied by an 
army, coupled with a regular stream of supplies drawn from the 
nearest magazines. Most of ijiem hold that the contributions 
exacted from an invaded country should always be looked upon 
as the groundwork of the system of supply, and should replace, 
up to a certain extent, the supplies which otherwise would have 
to be drawn from the base or from a distant country. The ad- 
vantages of this system in obtaining that rapidity in the opera- 
tions so very essential in war, are so incontestable, that a system 
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of requisitions will always form the base of the supply service 
(except always in those cases where the country is barren and 
unproductive), as no other system has yet been devised which 
ofifers the same satisfactory results. The problem how to utilize 
the local resources effectively without also ruining a country, is, 
however, a difficult one to solve ; further, we cannot deny the 
fact that we are driven to a rigid economy of these resources, 
more out of regard for our own interests than out of a true feel- 
ing of humanity. 

With regard to local supplies demanded on the spot, Clausewitz 
observes, " Eegular requisitions are undoubtedly the simplest and 
best method of feeding an army, and are the only system that can 
serve as the basis of modem war. War based on a system of 
requisitions, and living amongst the inhabitants, possesses such 
a. superiority over that which is based on the exclusive use of 
magazines, that the latter is really a completely different 
weapon. No State can dare to meet the former system with the 
latter, and if by possibility there exists anywhere a minister for 
war so narrow-minded, so ignorant, as to despise the universal 
experience of all wars, and attempt at the beginning of a 
campaign to use the old method, very soon the general, by force 
of circumstances, vrill find himself compelled to have recourse to 
requisitions, and the system will begin again. If also the 
expense of the other system be considered, it will be found 
that the amount of the armament and the extent of the force 
must be diminished, since no State has money for such arrange- 
ments, which would be unprofitable unless both sides agreed to 
fight in the same way.** 

Though the system of requisitions may appear at first sight 
very simple and free from many of the drawbacks which accom- 
pany the other system of supply, still in reahty it labours under 
serious difficulties. To prove this, let us glance at the following 
picture, which represents the normal state of affairs in an in- 
vaded country. On the approach of the invading army, many 
of the frightened population have quitted their homes, removing 
all they could conveniently carry away with them, and those 
whom sheer necessity has compelled to remain are in a state of 
terror, uncertain how they will be treated by the invaders. 
The magistrates, the other local authorities, and the most 
influential and prosperous inhabitants — ^lest they should be 
compelled to render assistance to the invaders, and be made tuse 
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of to enforce their peremptory demands — have removed them- 
selves from their charges and their homes. Commerce is at a 
standstill, and the normal state of things is in a state of col- 
lapse; fear, anxiety, and uncertainty reign throughout the 
country. The laws which forbid the furnishing of arms, ammu- 
nition, supplies, etc., to an enemy, have their effect on the 
population, and as no person can foretell when a change of 
fortune — so common in war — ^may bring back the former rulers 
(setting aside altogether all patriotic feeling, and taking no 
account whatever of the hatred a population naturally feels 
towards an invader), is it reasonable, we ask, to expect the 
people to expose themselves to severe and certain retribution by 
coming forward with their services to render assistance to the 
invader ? If you enforce requisitions, this very act, you may say, 
will free the people from the penalties to which they render 
themselves amenable by the infraction of the laws, for they 
yield to force and render no assistance of their own free will, the 
inhabitants passing under the authority of the invaders as a 
natural result of the occupation of their territory ; but when the 
local authorities, who are the only persons thoroughly acquainted 
with the resources of a place, and whom the people have been 
in the habit of obeying, have quitted their posts, through whose 
agency are the requisitions to be enforced ? 

The peasant keeps a store of provisions with which to feed his 
family, his horses, and his cattle, from harvest to harvest, but 
not to sell ; he will naturally prefer to sell them rather than be 
deprived of them altogether, but as the remuneration he receives 
for them will hardly ever compensate him for what he has given 
up, he will do his very best to conceal them, and will use every 
means in his power not to surrender them. But setting aside 
altogether these serious drawbacks, how is it possible in the short 
time that elapses after the arrival of the troops in camp or 
bivouac, until darkness sets in, to collect in a strange country 
the amount of provisions required for the large number of troops 
accumulated in one restricted spot ? If the troops have to assist 
in enforcing requisitions, and in the collection of supplies at the 
conclusion of a march, will this not also add considerably to 
their fatigues ? 

We must not close our eyes to such important factors as the 
fear of the population, the absence of all proper local authorities, 
the fatigue of the troops, the difference of language, insufficient 
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area and time, and expect too much from requisitions served for 
the immediate alimentation of the troops, for, generally speak- 
ing, all the elements necessary to procure a large collection of 
articles of provision are here wanting. Even in a rich country, 
requisitions will not suffice to relieve the immediate wants of an 
army for any length of time. 

To live entirely on a country, means to utilize every day the 
resources contained in the zone occupied by the army. If the 
army is in a state of concentration, this zone is so out of pro- 
portion to the numbers that occupy it, that it will not yield a 
sufficient quantity of all the necessaries required. Thus we read 
of the state of the Prussian army in the campaign of 1866 : " A 
state of concentration, like that in which the army had been for 
the last five days, rendered the subsistence of the troops ex- 
tremely difficult, and only admits of bivouacking, thereby 
weakening the strength of the troops, and opposing the greatest 
obstacles to all future movements." — (Oerman Official Account.) 
The time to collect what is procurable is short, and forbids the 
operations of requisitioning being extended to any distance from 
the troops. Only when a large town is at hand can we hope to 
obtain a supply at all proportionate to the requirements, but 
then only for a very limited time if the troops are numerous. 

Having food stored for several months, applies to the agri- 
cultural population, but not to the inhabitants of towns, who are 
dependent for a large portion of their provisions on the daily 
importation from the neighbourhood of certain articles of food, 
and where the people buy from day to day, or at the most — ^for 
a small number of days at the time — on market days, what they 
require. A large requisition for transport will seriously affect 
the flow of supplies brought iuto a town ; and, if some thousands 
of additional mouths to feed are suddenly added to the permanent 
inhabitants, there will soon be experienced a scarcity of supplies. 

Lieut.-General Sir Edward Hamley, in his " Operations of 
War," gives the folio wiug illustration of the system pursued by 
the 2nd German Army marching to Pontainebleau and Orleans, 
after the fall of Metz : — " The cavalry advanced-guard lived by 
hired requisitions and billeting. With it were the officers 
charged with drawing up the requisitions which were served on 
the local authorities. A certain time, generally twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours, was specified, within which the supplies must 
be collected and delivered at the point named. The column 
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meantime marched on ; the supplies were loaded on the waggons 
following in rear, and afterwards issued to the troops in the 
same manner as from regular magazines.*' 

It is quite evident that the requisitions demanded by the 
administrative officers with the advance-guard are twofold, one 
part for prompt delivery to satisfy the immediate wants of the 
advance-guard itself, the other to be ready when the main body 
comes up. The cavalry advance-guard, not being very numerous, 
ought to find sufficient means to satisfy its wants readily on the 
spot. De Brack says: ^^I made eight campaigns under the 
Empire, and always at the advanced posts. I never saw, during 
all that time, a single war commissary; I never consumed a 
single ration drawn from one of the army magazines." Napoleon 
considered it impossible to provision the light cavalry in the 
ordinary way, on account of its extreme mobility, which made it 
impossible to issue provisions through the regular channel. " La 
cavaierie doit essentieUement fourager sur place" Living in an 
enemy's country his cavalry procured what it required without 
payment, but to their own people or to their allies it gave bonds 
for what it took to regulate in some way the contributions. 
How would it be possible for the cavalry to subsist otherwise, 
seeing how far in advance it is from the stores collected for the 
army, how unencumbered it must move, and how utterly impos- 
sible it is for any preparations to meet it on its arrival anywhere ? 
In a fertile country the advance-guard should find enough for all 
its daily wants, except in those cases where the ground has been 
occupied for some time by the enemy, when the local resources 
may have become exhausted, or where everything has been 
destroyed to add to the difficulties of an advancing foe. 

The supplies for the main body, and for replenishing the 
rolling magazines, being on a much larger scale, will require a 
longer time to collect ; this duty devolves on the commissariat 
officers with the army corps or division, who will be able to carry 
it out in an efficient way, having a certain time to devote to it, if 
the provisions, already demanded by the commissariat officers 
with the advance-guard, will have been collected by the time the 
main body arrives at the spot which the latter occupied a day or 
two before. 

In rear of the march of a large army confidence gets gradually 
re-established, the people return to their homes, magistrates re- 
sume their functions, commercial transactions begin to re-occupy 
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the people's attention, and supplies, with which to stock the fixed 
magazines, can be obtained either by means of regular requisi- 
tions, or through the agency of bold speculators, whose interest 
will not only outweigh all feeUngs of patriotism, but also deaden 
the fear of the retribution which may overtake them for having 
aided the invaders. 

A system of requisitions once acknowledged as necessary, it 
remains to regulate it in such a way as to make it press as 
little as possible on the inhabitants and to prevent its giving rise 
to abuses. It may be indispensable to levy requisitions in one*s 
own country or in the territory of a neutral or allied nation, in 
both of which cases the articles demanded and the personal 
services rendered must be rigorously paid for, either in cash 
or by bonds. 

To enforce requisitions when campaigning in a friendly 
country is a delicate operation, for, in appearance, you subject 
the people to the same exactions as are enforced on the inhabi* 
tants of an hostile country. It might appear as if the allies came 
more in the guise of conquerors and acted arbitrarily, using com- 
pulsory measures which the friendship and good-will of the 
population did not warrant. The only way to get out of the 
difficulty is to obtain the assistance of the civil authorities of 
the country, by making them thoroughly understand the impos- 
sibility of conducting rapid operations under any other system 
of supply. The military occupation of a country, even when 
undertaken to deliver it from foreign oppression, will entail de- 
struction of crops, irregular appropriations, and other such like 
evils, which are the inseparable accompaniments of every war. 

The same system of paying for aU requisitioned articles and 
for personal services, which must be the rule in one's own 
country, or in that of a friendly nation, will, for political and 
prudent motives, recommend itself when requisitions are levied 
in an enemy's territory. The system of unpaid requisitions is 
harsh and unjust, presses most on the^ class of people who have 
least desire for war, and can only be justified when the hostility 
of the inhabitants is beyond aU control. Special circumstances 
may occasionally compel a commander to resort to levy unpaid 
requisitions, but these cases should be looked upon only as the 
exception. 

Bequisitions in kind are too often arbitrary and vexatious and 
accompanied by violence ; if served on a large scale, they reduce 
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the inhabitants to starvation, incite them to rebellion, and, at 
the best of times, cause the provisions to be hidden or even 
destroyed. Purchases at a fair remunerative price, on the con- 
trary, cause all the resources of a country to be placed at the 
disposal of the troops, through the agency of the owners and 
producers, who oftentimes derive very large projfits from a war. 

De Gerlache speaks of requisitions (unpaid) as a kind of a 
fine to help towards the cost of the war. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Robinson, in his " Strategy of the Peninsular War," states that 
the only defence that could be set up to justify this method in^the 
last Franco-German war, would be, that the people of a country 
whose Government declares war on another without reason, 
should suffer rather than that the inhabitants of the country 
forced to go to war should be taxed for its support. 

Vauchelle remarks: "Whatever occurs, these demands 
should be imposed and apportioned with judgment and moder- 
ation, taking into consideration the population, the nature of the 
products, the geographical situation, the richness of the country, 
and also, when possible, proportioning the extent of the demands 
to the grievances of the conqueror. Eavage a country, you 
reduce the inhabitants to misery, to despair, to flight ; and then 
you not only deprive yourself of their serviceable co-operation, 
but, on the day of reverse, you will find in these same men 
implacable and cruel enemies.'* 

By paying for all the necessaries requisitioned the hostility of 
the people of the country will be partly allayed, and the con- 
tractors and large owners, finding a ready market for their 
goods when all mercantile transactions are at a standstill, will 
for their own interest be concerned in tranquillity being main- 
tained on the line of communications, and will influence their 
people so as not to create any disturbance thereon. War 
should be made to press as lightly as possible on the poorer 
class of inhabitants, for it is, generally speaking, the class 
which desires it the least and suffers the most by it. The oppo- 
sition to the system of re^quisitions, the resistance of the people, 
originates from the loss that ialls on the poorer classes ; hence 
it will be a great step in advance to remove by fair payments 
one of the principal inducements to this opposition. In many 
cases we do not deny that paid requisitions will fail to supply 
what ^s needed ; the wants of the army will have then to be pro- 
vided for by means of purchases or bargains arranged by mutual 
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accord between the military administrators and large owners 
and producers, for ready money. 

Eequisitions to meet pressing demands do not weigh evenly 
over all the theatre of war alike, and press very heavily on a 
small zone of a comitry, namely, that which lies close to the line 
of operations. 

In the cases where requisitions are paid for, the compen- 
sation the peasant receives hardly repays him. The stores 
which he keeps by him, as we have already said, generally go to 
maintain, until the following harvest, his family, his farm 
horses, his cattle, and are not intended for sale, therefore he will 
have eventually to replace what is taken from him. A com- 
mander, on the other hand, only looks to the present wants of 
his troops, which must be fed and moved forward, and troubles 
himself but little how the population are to replace those stores 
it has been compelled to give up for their subsistence. This the 
inhabitants can do at their leisure, choosing their own time, 
and selecting the most advantageous markets; their wants are 
not so pressing as those of the troops, and their purchases can 
extend over a longer period of time, whereas, with the military, 
provisions must be secured at once. 

It admits of no doubt that even the mildest form of requisi- 
tions carries with it certain elements of injustice; for paid 
requisitions, which are the least onerous, and those wherein the 
peasant receives an equivalent for what is demanded from him, 
are, after all, but a compulsory sale of goods under the right of 
the strongest. War is a very arbitrary proceeding ; the military 
administrator, however, endeavours to save the iiJaabitants from 
pome of the horrors which used to accompany the wars of 
former times, and is entitled to some equivalent eompensation 
from them in return, and the one he demands is that they shall 
give up at a fair remunerative price the products which they have 
stored, not for immediate use, but for future consumption, and 
that for a time often extending over a period of several months. 

The rest of the property of the inhabitants (except of hostile 
individuals who will not submit) is guaranteed. Those who 
commit hostile acts when by force of circumstances they have 
fallen under the authority of the invaders, add to the diflBculties 
which already beset a commander; hence he can only regard and 
punish such acts as treason. Once the invader has clearly 
established his superiority, there is nothing left to the inhabi* 
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tants — it they wish to be accorded any consideration — but to 
submit. All individuals who preach and incite a defence 
d Voutrance, are dangerous to their o\ni people, and whoever then 
counsels hostility towards the occupier, and encourages such acts, 
is acting contrary to the law of nations. How can we sufficiently 
condemn those wretches who, after every chance of resistance 
has gone, and after their own authorities, in the interests of the 
people, have tendered their submission, fire from some hiding- 
place on individual soldiers, and bring on the unfortunate and 
innocent inhabitants an unmerited punishment ? Such people 
can be looked upon only as dastardly assassins, and as enemies 
to their own country. The only excuse, if such acts can ever be 
excused, is when the exactions of the invaders have driven 
people to desperation. 

It is excusable for a population to submit when constrained 
by superior force. The occupation of a territory commences 
when the rightful government can no longer exercise its authority 
over it, and the invader on his part can enforce it. The occu- 
pation is generally made known to the inhabitants by public 
notices, which also contain the obligations which the new state 
of things imposes on them. These notices proclaim respect for 
the people and their property as long as the former abstain 
from any act of hostility, and enumerate those acts from which 
the inhabitants must abstain, showing the penalties which they 
will otherwise incur by the commission of any such act. 

By complying with requisitions, the people will reap the 
advantage of being delivered sooner from the burden of the war, 
for an army can only continue to advance as long as an un- 
interrupted supply of provisions is forthcoming. A continuous 
forward movement will soon bring it face to face with its oppo- 
nent and will hasten the fighting of a decisive action ; thus the 
duration of the war will be considerably shortened, and the 
people will in a brief space of time be restored to the blessings 
of peace.* Patriotism may certainly revolt at the idea of 

* There will be no doubt cases when every possible obstacle which can impede 
the advance of the enemy will be of immense advantage to one of the contending 
parties, and the people, fully aware of this, will attempt to throw every impediment 
in the way of the victorious troops that can retai'd their forward movement, and 
endeavour by this means to gain time for their friends. In such cases, the employ- 
ment of rigorous means becomes necessary, for the population, by acting thus, is 
palpably lending powerful aid to the retiring army, and not purchasing the respect 
for their persons and property which it has only a right to expect when it maintains 
a strict neutrality. 
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furnishing the enemy's troops with means for prosecuting the 
war against one's own brethren^ but it remains for the in- 
habitants to reflect that an army must obtain provisions nolens 
volens ; if they wish to protect themselves from plunder, from 
violent appropriation of goods, and the punishments usually 
meted out by the conqueror to the refractory, they must set a 
restraint on their own feelings and surrender the provisions they 
are known to possess. The retreat of their natural protectors 
has left them to the mercy of the invaders, and they must be 
thankful for any mitigation of the horrors of war which a 
humane and discreet enemy can oflfer them. 

To strive to obtain the good- will and reduce the hostility of 
the people of an invaded country is a great object in war ; this 
should be secured by kindness and moderation, which are not 
incompatible with firmness. The endless requisitions and 
arbitrary conduct of the French towards the inhabitants of the 
countries they had conquered during the wars of Napoleon, gave 
rise to a feeling of intense hatred against them ; which, besides 
being the main cause of the combination of all Europe against 
them in 1813, 14, 16, was not entirely extinguished at the out- 
break of the Franco-German war of 1870. 

Though it is recommended to pay for all the articles and 
personal services obtained by requisition, a commander has it 
in his power, when political and urgent reasons demand the 
adoption of rigorous measures, to enforce at any time the 
customs of war, and obtain what he needs without payment. 
On the whole, however, the system of unpaid requisitions is im- 
politic ; for a population, never sure of its means of subsistence, 
and with no guarantee for the safety of its property, will be 
rendered hostile, will refuse aU the assistance it is able to 
render to an army, and of which an army is greatly in need, 
will carry away its goods, drive off its cattle, and wUl desert its 
homes, leaving the soil uncultivated. Paying for requisitions 
is no doubt a more expensive way of making war than by follow- 
ing Napoleon's maxim, that " war should support war " ; still, 
being a system that establishes a good understanding between 
an army and the inhabitants, so long as there exists the neces- 
sity for procuring a certain quota of the supplies in the invaded 
territory, it is the most certain and most satisfactory to employ. 

The Germans in 1870 were not slow in avaiUng themselves 
^f the system of requisitions, and hardly had they crossed the 
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frontier^ than their commanders, under date of the 18th August, 
1870, issued regulations relating to the conduct of the inhabi- 
tants and the maintenance of the troops at their expense. Of 
these the following are a few extracts : — 

'^ 4th. The inhabitants will have to furnish what is necessary 
to maintain the troops. Each soldier will receive daily 750 
grammes of bread, 500 grammes of meat, 550 grammes of bacon, 
SO grammes of coffee, 60 grammes of tobacco or 5 cigars, ^ litre 
of wine, or 1 litre of beer, or -^ litre of eau-de-vie. 

"The daily ration for each horse will be 6 kilos of oats, 
2 kilos of hay, 1^ kilos of straw. 

" In all cases where the inhabitants may prefer to pay an 
indemnity in cash, in place of furnishing supplies in kind, the 
indemnity shall be fixed at 2 francs a day for each soldier. 

" All the commanders of detached bodies will have the right 
to requisition those articles necessary for the maintenance of 
their men. The requisition of other things considered indis- 
pensable for the welfare of the army, can only be directed by 
general officers, or others acting as such. 

" Under every respect, nothing but what is necessary for the 
maintenance of the troops will be exacted from the inhabitants, 
and official receipts will be given for all deliveries. We trust, 
therefore, that the inhabitants will place no difficulties in the 
way of satisfying the requisitions which will be deemed indis- 
pensable." 

" 6th. With reference to individual transactions between 
the troops and the inhabitants, we order that 8 silbergroschen, 
or 28 kreutzers are equal to a franc." 

Binding each householder to shelter and feed one or more 
soldiers is only possible in well-populated and fertile districts, 
at a distance from the enemy ; the articles to be supplied, their 
quantity and quality, should be fixed and arranged with the 
local authorities. This method saves trouble, is economical and 
simple, but is open to irregularities, and is highly dangerous to 
the discipline and good name of an army. It is open to violence 
on the part of the troops if the soldiers are not treated liberally, 
and may lead to many disputes if more is asked from the inhabi- 
tants than they can be fairly expected to give. The officers must 
step in here to maintain discipline by seeing that strict justice 
is done to both parties ; if the officers, however, bear any ill-will 
or a grudge against the people, they will undoubtedly side with 
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the men, and fair play cannot be expected. It is yery difficult 
to check the arrogance of the conquerors ; where, as in Germany, 
the army thoroughly understands the full extent of the sacrifice 
imposed by the Government on their own people by enactments 
which demand a ready sacrifice of life, property, labouring hands, 
etc., when required for the good of the country, it is not likely 
that much forbearance will be shown to a conquered people. 

In compelling the householders to lodge and feed one or more 
soldiers, an exception should always be made in favour of the 
poorer classes, who are, at the best of times, barely able to 
provide for their own famiUes. On the whole, it appears a 
better plan to compel the inhabitants to vacate certain suitable 
quarters entirely, and to ^ve them up for the use of the troops, 
than to subject the people to the annoyance which the presence 
of one or more soldiers in their homes cannot fail to give rise to. 
It is not unnatural that their being so quartered will prevent the 
male element attending to their daily work, for their protecting 
presence will be very urgently needed at home. 

The system of requisitions has, up to this, met with little 
favour in the eyes of our army administrators. It is a matter of 
history that in the campaign of Talavera, when Sir A. Wellesley 
advanced into Spain, dispensing with proper magazines (the 
country having been reported fully capable of furnishing all that 
would have been required for his army), his troops fought the 
battle of Talavera in a half-starving condition, and he was 
unable to reap any adequate advantage from his victory, owing 
to a want of supplies. Though the city of Talavera itself con- 
tained plenty of provisions, and the Spanish troops were well 
supplied with food, the Spanish authorities failed in this, as on 
many other occasions during the Peninsular War, to comply 
with the promise made of providing the British troops with the 
necessaries they required. Sir Arthur, at this epoch, wrote : 
'* I positively will not move, nay, more, I will disperse my army 
till I am supplied with provisions and means of transport as I 
should be." Would this have happened had some system of 
requisitions been adopted? However, though supplies were 
principally obtained by other means, requisitions were at times 
enforced in the Peninsular War, and we have only to examine, 
amongst others, the general orders of the 31st July, 1808, 17th 
June, 1809, 8th December, 1809, given at length further on, to 
see the instructions Sir Arthur Wellesley issued on this subject. 
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Still, procuring supplies by means of requisitions was the 
exception, and not the rule, during that war. 

Undoubtedly, the system of requisitions would have been 
accepted by us as a part of our system of supply had we made 
war in Europe ; but since the end of the Napoleonic wars, we 
have only once engaged in hostilities with an European power, 
and then, our army being stationary and concentrated, the 
system of requisitions was inapplicable. Our armies in the field 
have never either assumed the same dimensions as the conti- 
nental armies, hence a system of requisitions has never been so 
absolutely necessary for us. The British army has, on the other 
hand, during the last few years had more experience than any 
other army of the dijficulties attending the supply of an army 
entirely from the base, and the expeditions to Afghanistan, 
China, Looshai, Abyssinia, and Ashantee must have brought to 
light the very serious drawbacks attending such a system of 
supply; however, as in most of these expeditions the troops 
marched over a wild and unproductive country, no system of 
requisitions, either paid or unpaid, could be brought into play. 
In these expeditions the opposition was feeble, and our armies, 
luckily, were small in numbers. With numerous troops these 
operations would have been impossible, as Napoleon experienced 
in 1812, with his 300,000 men, marching 130 miles on a single 
road, in poor, unproductive and uninhabited countries, like Poland 
and Bussia. 

Our objection to the system appears partly based on a desire 
to gain the goodwill of the inhabitants, by avoiding to interfere 
with the free disposal of their property, our policy being to con- 
ciliate and not to coerce. In the same way that we will not adopt 
a system of conscription to fill the ranks of our army, preferring 
(notwithstanding the fact that it is the duty of every citizen to 
contribute to the defence of his own country) to leave the choice 
of a career to every person aUke, so we appear to reject a system 
which compels people to place at the disposal of an army all 
that belongs to them in the way of supplies. Should circum- 
stances, however, ever compel us to place in the field large 
bodies of troops, such as now appear on continental battle-fields, 
we would not be slow in recognizing the fallacy of dispensing 
with such a powerful auxiliary as the supplying of an army by a 
system of requisitions has proved itself really to be, for this 
method is the only one on which we maij ^^Ai ^^ai. ^ssJs^^ea. 
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required to feed large masses representing some hundreds of 
thousand men. 

It is not enough, however, simply to declare, on the outbreak 
of a war, that requisitions will form part of the system of supply ; 
we must go further, and legislate wisely in time of peace on the 
various questions connected with them, and prepare a code of 
regulations for the guidance of officers, by which all parties 
concerned will have strictly to abide. If the administrative 
officers believe that they can inaugurate the system of requisi- 
tions without any previous study, and expect to carry it out with- 
out any well-defined instructions or regulations, all we can say is 
that we shall have to make ample excuses for the soldier if, not 
to starve, he resorts to pillaging. In the last Pranco-German 
war, living on the invaded country was not the inspiration of the 
moment, it was a part of the organization for war, understood 
by all, backed by well-defined rules, and supplemented by orders 
issued from time to time to suit peculiar circumstances. We 
should not confine ourselves to consider how the troops are to 
be fed and lodged now, but should also look ahead and consider 
how they should be fed and lodged in time of war, which is a 
very different matter. We should never lose sight, for one 
moment, that an army is made for war, and that the details of 
its organization for war should be prepared beforehand, for when 
a war suddenly breaks out it is too late then to think of 
organizing. 

We have borrowed many things from the system of organiza- 
tion of foreign military powers, and it would be wise if we copied 
them in this point also, legislating on the use of requisitions in 
time of war. France has given us a notable example of this 
want of forethought in 1870, when the old ordinances on requi- 
sitions had been thoroughly forgotten, and at the outbreak of 
the Franco-German war were unknown both to the people and 
to the army. It wiU be prudent to profit from the experience of 
foreign armies in this matter, and to frame such laws as will 
define the obligations of the people, the bounds within which the 
army can call on the population for its requirements, and the 
guarantees which full compliance with the terms of the law will 
secure to the inhabitants. In all cases in which a nation, having 
a law on requisitions in vigour in its own territory, extends the 
application of the same law to an invaded territory, this cannot 
be regarded but as fair, for we may rely that the laws which are 
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made for one's own subjects will, as a general rule, be found 
framed within very reasonable and just bounds. 

In default of a regular system of requisitions we open markets 
for supplies, but this is not the same as requisitioning, for requi- 
sitions mean a compulsory appropriation, either on payment or 
otherwise, of the articles required ; whereas with markets, it is 
optional for the owner to sell his produce, and at a rate which he 
fixes himself. The establishment of markets,* moreover, de- 
mands time, for the people will not come forward to sell until 
they have acquired thorough confidence in the discipline main- 
tained by the troops, and have become alive to the prospect of 
highly remunerative ready-money payments. Eeady payment has 
doubtless a great effect in procuring supplies ; but we should aban- 
don the system we often pursue, of paying far in excess of full 
prices in the enemy's country for what we need, for this only spoils 
the market and in the end adds considerably to the cost of a war. 

To pay for the articles either furnished by requisition or 
purchased from contractors, it is very important to be provided 
with money current in the invaded country, so that at first the 
inhabitants may not reject the invaders' coin for fear of its 
leading them into trouble, or that we may not find the difficulties 
in dealing with them increased by reason of payments being 
made in an unknown currency. Kinglake, in his second volume 
of the "Invasion of the Crimea," gives a curious instance to show 
how the want of foresight in procuring some coin of the country 
nearly prevented our purchasing supplies after landing in the 
Crimea : *^ It was to be expected that, at the commencement of 
any attempted intercourse, the willingness of the natives to sell 
would depend upon their being tempted by the coins to which 
they were accustomed, because just at first they would not only 
be ignorant of the value of foreign money, but would also dread 
the consequence of being found in possession of coin plainly re- 

* Where, with the connivance of the magistrates and local civil authorities markets 
are established in towns, villages, camps, etc., lists of the various articles offered 
for sale, with their prices annexed, should be posted in the market-place as a guide 
to ofl&cers and soldiers. If higher prices are demanded, the soldiers should complain 
to their commanding officer ; abstaining, nevertheless, from taking the things by 
force. Every encouragement must be given to the people to bring in provisions to 
the camp, and no one should be permitted to interfere with them with impunity 
when doing so. In the interest of the good soldiers, persons plundering provisions 
coming into camp should be severely dealt with. Compulsory measures should, if 
possible, be avoided in obtaining supplies in this way, as long as these are brought 
in and offered for sale at a fair rate : compulsory measures would only intimidate 
the inhabitants, and check a continuous flow of provisions. 
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ceived from the invaders. Yet the precaution of bringing Russian 
money had been forgotten by the pubUc authorities ; and when 
Mr. Hamilton, of the Britannia, was preparing to land, with a 
view of endeavouring to bring a buying and selling intercourse 
with the natives, he had nothing to offer except English sove- 
reigns. It chanced, however, that there were two or three English 
travellers on board the flag-ship, and that these men (foreseeing 
the likelihood of their having to buy horses, or make other pm*- 
chases from the natives of the invaded country) had suppKed 
themselves with some of ^ the gold Eussian coins called ' half 
imperials,' which were to be obtained without difl&culty at Con- 
stantinople. The travellers — Sir Edward Colebrook, I think, 
was one of them — advanced as many of these as they could 
spare to the public authorities." In the Abyssinian expedition, 
a large supply of pillar dollars was purchased for the use of the 
British expeditionary force. 

The exceptional authority for levying requisitions and con- 
tributions undoubtedly belongs to the commander of an army, 
but their very nature, which requires their being served alike at 
any time during the movement of the troops throughout all the 
extent of the theatre of operations, necessitates this authority 
being extended to all general officers invested with a separate 
command, and on special occasions to commanders of smaller 
bodies, or even of isolated detachments. 

Most requisitions in time of war have for object the sub- 
sistence of the troops ; it is therefore natural, for reasons of 
economy and of discipline, that general officers should have the 
power of charging the administrative officers attached to their 
respective commands with the necessary arrangements for having 
them effectively carried out. These officers consequently, on the 
authority of the general officers, interpose between the military 
and the inhabitants, and limit the demands to those articles only 
which they know to be absolutely necessary. 

A certain well-defined zone should be assigned to each army 
corps or division, to which, except in very urgent cases, the 
operations of requisitioning should be restricted. Should the 
enemy have withdrawn or consumed everything on the line of 
advance, then the zone must either be extended laterally, or the 
troops must fall back for their supplies on magazines. With the 
use of railways, subsistence by means of magazines becomes again 
possible. 
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Some well-defined regulations must extend the authority for 
making demands on the inhabitants in certain special cases; 
these are the cases of detached parties unaccompanied by an 
administrative officer. The legislation should take into con- 
sideration these exceptional cases, which often occur on service, 
and for which exceptional provisions should be made, always 
guarding, however, against abuses, and forbidding anything but 
a fair burden being imposed on the inhabitants. This is ever 
the more difficult, as subordinate officers are not in a position to 
be well acquainted with the resources of a strange locality. In 
no case should the right to requisition extend to stragglers, and 
the local authorities should be warned from rendering any 
assistance to all men who cannot give a proper account of 
themselves. 

Eequisitions for provisions (except in the above cases) should 
always be made by commissariat officers, to whom the require- 
ments of the army in the way of food and forage are well known ; 
and, save in very urgent cases, troops should have no power to 
requisition, as it will, generally speaking, lead to pillage, waste, 
and their ultimate demoralization, particularly so during a 
retreat. The officers who make the requisition should make it 
through the local authorities, who will be better able to partition 
the demands fairly among the inhabitants; the quantity and 
quality of each article should be always clearly stated, and what 
has been demanded should be delivered in full to the officer who 
made the requisition (unless it be the commissariat officer with 
the cavalry advance-guard, who requisitions for the main body 
which is coming up), at a stated time, in a fixed place. By this 
arrangement the disorder generally occasioned by the troops 
searching houses, shops, granaries, etc., for what is required will 
be avoided. Often a demand will be accompanied by the presence 
of a detachment of troops, not so much for fear of opposition as 
to assist the civil functionaries, who can thus show to their own 
fellow-townsmen that their acts emanate from injunctions received 
from unquestionable authority. 

"Where the local authorities have, however, quitted their 
charge on the approach of the army, ,as will generally occur in 
the neighbourhood of a battle-field, the officer charged with the 
duty of requisitioning will be compelled to take what he needs 
by the assistance of the troops. Here a strict discipline is neces- 
sary, and such supervision as will ensure the men not appro- 
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priating anything beyond what they are absolutely instructed to 
seize. 

One of the objects of an invader is to retain the existing civil 
administrators, as far as possible, in their functions, that through 
them law and order may be maintained, and that he may not 
have to burden himself with a vast quantity of administrative 
details which would interfere with the conduct of the military 
operations. Having recognized the existing administrative au- 
thorities, all dealings with the people must be done through 
them, as in the usual course of things. If no civil authorities 
remain at their post, the civil administrator of the occupied 
territory must appoint others to take up their functions. 

The prompt re-establishment of the civil authorities will 
materially help in serving requisitions, and in guaranteeing that 
the articles demanded are quickly obtained, for it will always be 
found much easier to obtain what is needed from places in which 
the local authorities have not quitted, or have early resumed, 
their charge. Some pressure may, however, often have to be 
put on by the commander of a small party, for the civil authori- 
ties are not always ready to recognize the importance of the 
military requirements, or are indisposed to satisfy them to the 
fullest extent. In the close neighbourhood of two contending 
armies the cases where the local authorities will remain at their 
post will undoubtedly be rare, as few peaceful citizens care to 
run the chance of finding themselves in the ntidst of a sanguinary 
conflict, and most prefer to retire to a distance on the approach 
of the combatants ; as the army, however, continues its forward 
movement the inhabitants will soon return to their homes, where 
lie all their interests. The re- establishment of the civil au- 
thority, therefore, can be looked for only somewhat in rear of the 
field army. The establishment of a civil, or semi-civil jurisdic- 
tion in rear of the field army, to take up the administration of 
the occupied territory, is a very necessary measure, and will 
strengthen the line of communications. 

The principal points to keep in view when requisitions become 
necessary are to requisition with judgment for those supplies 
which the country can best afford, always providing against 
waste, and to utilize aU procurable means of transport ; in other 
words, to develop to the fullest possible extent the resources of 
the country in supplies and transport. To form magazines, a 
surplus amount of stores, over and above those required for 
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the daily alimentation of the troops, will always be indispensable. 
Eequisitions should be proportional to the abundance of each 
place, the articles demanded being always the principal products 
of the locality; therefore, not only those articles which are in 
common use with us should be called for, but others which can 
be made available to replace them, and whose adaptation may 
be found convenient. It will be a positive advantage when 
living on a country to assimilate the soldiers' food with that 
consumed by the inhabitants, hence the ration on service may 
often have to be altered to be in keeping with the resources of 
the country. 

It is not sufficient for commissariat officers to know that a 
country is rich; they must know also in what that richness 
consists, whether in grain or in cattle, whether in cereals, in 
manufactures, or in minerals. Here the Intelligence Depart* 
ment can render great aid to an army, for its labours in peace 
time are directed towards the collection of statistical informa- 
tion concerning all countries, and this information will be of 
immense assistance to the commissariat officers of an army in 
the field.* By the aid of this information, which, to be of real 
service, must be obtained before the actual outbreak of a war, 
they will know where to find the wealth of a country, which, 
afterwards, they must put to the best use. In well-governed 
countries it will not be a difficult matter to obtain from statistics 
pretty accurate information regarding the products and abun- 
dance of each province, district, commune, or parish. 

The latest census book of the country should be obtained, 
and the population, relative abundance, and other peculiarities of 
each place should be noted on a map. The relative abundance 
can be denoted by conventional figures under the name of each 
place, unless a special map is prepared showing the wealth and 
products of the various districts by colours, the shade of colour, 
from very faint to very deep, denoting the approximate ratio of 
wealth of each locality. With the map should be issued a table 
containing a list of the local civil authorities and most influential 
inhabitants. The administrative officers, furnished with a map 
of this kind, will be able to regulate their demands without much 
loss of time. If information has to be obtained locally, much of 
it may be gathered from clergymen and the authorities which 
correspond to om* poor law guardians. 

• The Germans were very rich in information of this kind when they invaded 
France in 1870. 
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It should always be ascertained what kind of a harvest the 
last one was, as a good, bad, or indifferent harvest will influence 
considerably the collection of supplies. The season of the year, 
whether soon after the harvest or the reverse, must be likewise 
taken into account. Where the civil authorities have not quitted 
their charge they should be called upon to produce their books 
and papers, to show the amount of revenue accruing to the 
State, and what regulates the assessment of the same; from 
these documents much that relates to the resources of each 
l(j[afl,lity can be ascertained. Likewise, where a horse or cart 
tax is levied the registers should be demanded, for these will 
show where transports or remounts can be obtained, and up to 
what amount. 

Supplies are easily procured in rich, well cultivated, and 
evenly inhabited districts ; in these the roads are good, and the 
transport means are plentiful, two very important facts in col- 
lecting supplies. With money in hand, plenty of provisions will 
soon be forthcoming in such countries as these, the quantity 
obtained depending, however, a good deal upon the time of year 
and the success of the last harvest. Before making any demands 
it should always be ascertained what other ones have been 
already made on the place, and to what extent, as prior requisi- 
tions will compel us to modify our own. The principal resources 
to be inquired after are the following : fresh beef, bread, flour, 
tea, coffee, sugar, salt, rice, oats, barley, hay, straw, firewood, 
and means of transport. Meat will usually be found in great 
abundance, but bread and forage in insufficient quantities ; now 
that modern armies are accompanied by a very large number of 
horses forage will always be found more or less wanting. 

As a general rule, agricultural countries are richest in sup- 
plies, manufacturing ones in money, whilst in grazing districts 
meat will be plentiful and com scarce. The area of a country 
under cultivation depends on the nature of a country, whether 
flat or mountainous ; on the extent of the woods, deserts, moors, 
etc. ; on the nature of the soil and the industry of the inhabi- 
tants; and, lastly, on the number of them available for its 
cultivation. Supplies can be procured best in well-populated 
countries, but it is most difficult to form a correct estimate of 
the supplies procurable from a calculation simply based on the 
extent of the population. In every case the population of large 
towns should be deducted from the total, as this consists 
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generally of consumers only. Adam Smith, in his ''Wealth of 
Nations," remarks : " Comitries are populous not in proportion 
to the number of people whom their produce can clothe and 
lodge, but in proportion to that of those whom it can feed." In 
some countries the produce of the soil is far in excess of the 
wants of the inhabitants; these countries export largely to 
foreign markets, and will be by far the best to procm'e supplies 
in. In poor districts the sudden introduction of some thousands 
additional mouths to feed must cause a scarcity of food, the 
supply proving totally inadequate to the increased demand. 
Sometimes, again, a country may be productive, but the pro- 
ductions may be of no use for feeding an army, as would, for 
example, be the case in some parts of India, where whole dis- 
tricts are given up to the cultivation of cotton and poppies. In 
barren countries, or in those in which the crops have either 
been removed or destroyed, or have failed totally or in part, the 
difficulty of providing food wiU be great ; troops, therefore, must 
not be left entirely dependent upon any particular district of a 
country. We should also guard against calculating on the 
resources of a country of which we have no correct or reliable 
information, and should here be fully prepared to meet any 
sudden failure in the resources which we were led to expect. 

According to Clausewitz, '' the most densely populated place 
can famish food and quarters for a day for as many troops as 
there are inhabitants, and for a less number of troops for several 
days. ... In quarters which have never been occupied there is 
no difficulty in subsisting troops three or four times the number 
of inhabitants even for several days. ... In a moderately popu- 
lated country, that is, a country of 2000 to 3000 souls per 
square mile, an army of 15,000 combatants may be subsisted by 
the inhabitants and conmiunity for one or two days within such 
a narrow space as will not interfere with its concentration for 
battle, that is, therefore, that such an army can be subsisted on 
a continuous march without magazines or other preparation." 

Colonel Hazenkampf, in his work, " The supply of an Army 
in Time of War," says : — 

" From the experience of former wars we have come to the 
following general conclusions — 

" (1st.) If the population of a given point or locality be equal 
to the number of troops, it can supply them for a period of four, 
but not more than six, days. 
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" (2nd.) If the number of troops be half the nnmber of the 
population^ they can be maintained at the expense of the latter 
for one or two weeks. 

" (3rd.) Lastly, the number of troops being a quarter of the 
number of inhabitants, they can be supplied for a space of three 
to four weeks. 

" An army corps of 60,000 men can be easily supplied from 
the means of a country which has 150 inhabitants to the square 
mile, but only while on the march. It must not halt at one 
place in a concentrated position." 

The following rule is given for demanding supplies on requisi- 
tion: one ration daily for every three inhabitants of a well- 
cultivated district, and one for every six inhabitants in moun- 
tainous and poorly cultivated countries. 

In cases where an army operates in countries either unculti- 
vated or devastated, mountainous, poor, or thinly inhabited, or 
has to fight for several days consecutively on the same ground, 
or to meet the resistance or cunning of the inhabitants, it is 
plainly impossible for it to subsist on the resources of the 
country. These cases are of frequent occurrence in our expe- 
ditions. 

The Germans, who made such a large use of requisitions 
during the Franco-German war of 1870-71, do not appear to 
have had any fixed rule upon which to base their demands, as 
the following account of what took place at Le Mans * will show. 
Monsieur Mallet describes in Monsieur Eichard's (former mayor 
of Mans) own words an interview between that gentleman and 
General Voigtz-Ehetz, which took place just after the unexpected 
defeat of General Chanzy's army and its retreat behind the 
Sarthe — 

** Without waiting for me to explain the object of my mission 
he said bluntly — 

*' * You come very late, Mr. Mayor, notwithstanding that I 
have sent some shells to inform you of my arrival in your town.' 

*' ' I have come,' I replied, * the moment I became acquainted 
with the fact. But the Town Hall is far from here, and to reach 
you by moving on roads encumbered by troops and convoys it 
has taken me a considerable time.' 

*'*Ah,' he resumed, raising his voice, 'still, during that 
time, your inhabitants were murdering my soldiers; do you 

* " Lea FrnssieDS au Mans," par D. Mallet. 
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hear the firing ? . . . The city of Mans will pay a contribntion 
of four millions of francs (£160,000), the inhabitants will lodge 
and feed the army, in consideration of which the people and 
their property will be respected/ " 

Be it observed that the population of Le Mans is given at 
50,175 souls, that the town had not been obstinately defended, 
for the httle defence there had been, was but the natural conse- 
quence of a large army having just retreated through it, leaving 
a number of stragglers and guarded convoys in the place. The 
number of German troops with their horses which were to be 
fed by the inhabitants was set down at 40,000. The officers 
were to be supplied with the meal of a wealthy and well kept 
table, the soldiers were to receive each day two litres of wine, 
two pounds of meat, coffee and bread a discretion. 

These demands were imposed after a prolonged stay in the 
town of several French Army Corps, and after the suspension for 
over three weeks of the transport of every description of mer- 
chandize by rail, as during that time the railway lines had been 
exclusively employed for army service. 

The town was occupied by the Germans on the 12th January; 
by Saturday the 14th they demanded a first instalment of 
100,000 francs of the contribution, a second of 200,000 to be 
paid by the 16th January, a third of 150,000 to be paid by the 
17th January, for the remainder they demanded drafts at short 
date on English, Belgian, or American bankers. The aim of 
the German officers was evidently to exhaust all the occupied 
towns, and to make it absolutely impossible for them to assist 
finally in contributing towards the expenses of the war. 

A special talent is required to bring forth the various kinds 
of supplies which each locaUty contains, and which can be made 
available for feeding the troops. Some commissariat officers will 
be found better qualified by nature for this duty than others, 
and to these, in preference, should the duty of requisitioning be 
entrusted. Both in requisitioning and in purchasing, men with 
a special adaptation for business are necessary, men who will 
carry out the details, who will go in search of the proprietors, will 
find them out, will enter into negotiation with them, bargaining, 
regulating the payments, etc. This is a gift in itself, which all 
administrative officers do not possess alike. Officers who are 
acquainted with the people and their language will purchase 
cheaper and more readily than others, though, perhaps, less 
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quaKfied in other respects. All should, however, study the 
customs and peculiarities of the people they are brought into 
contact with, and endeavour to find the best means to secure 
their co-operation. Commissariat ofi&cers, in their dealings with 
the inhabitants, may often become acquainted with useful infor- 
mation beyond their sphere of business ; all such should be com- 
municated to the proper authorities. They will have to base 
their demands on the information supplied by the Intelligence 
Department, and confirmed by their own personal observations, 
or by those of their subordinates. 

The more continuous the movement of an army is, the easier 
it is for it to subsist on the resources of the country, as fresh 
sources of supply are continually tapped, hence the fewer chances 
of exhausting a particular district ; railways further reduce this 
chance, as supplies can now be collected over a much larger 
extent of country than was possible in former times, and by 
these means can be brought up quickly within a reasonable 
distance of an army. 

It is not, however, so much in a steady forward movement 
that requisitions will be diflicult to enforce, as in the neighbour- 
hood of a battle-field itself.' The collection of supplies, we have 
already seen, demands a reasonable time (the longer the time 
available, within due limits, the better, for the greater will be 
the area brought under requisition), proper authorities on whom 
to serve them, inhabitants to produce the articles demanded, 
and transport to convey them ; further, to enforce requisitions it 
is essential to be free from interference or molestation on the 
part of the enemy. All these are conditions which in the 
vicinity of the scene of action are wanting, for the commissaries 
with the cavalry advance-guard will have no chance of collecting 
supplies, as the presence of the enemy in force will prevent the 
cavaky from pushing far in advance of the army, and the army 
wiU be in too high a state of concentration to obtain any appre- 
ciable reKef from the local resources. When the action com- 
mences, its course itself wiU put a stop to all arrangements ; for 
all that, once it is over, provisions will be loudly called for. 
What will be needed will be required at once to restore the 
men's energies, exhausted after many hours of marching and the 
excitement of the engagement. In the rear of a battle-field, a 
place always fertile in confusion and disorder, the roads will be 
all blocked by the wounded, the heavy portion of the convoy will 
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be miles in rear, even if the troops have not, in anticipation of 
the fight, been separated from it for several days. The ex- 
hausted soldier will look in vain for food, which, even if pro- 
curable close by could not be transported, for all the country 
carts and other means of conveyance have to be pressed to sup- 
plement the insufi&ciency of the ambulance waggons. Here we 
see the wisdom of providing the soldier, in view of an impending 
engagement, with several days' provisions, which he has to carry 
himself; but how often are these lost, spoilt, or carelessly 
thrown away ? 

Speaking of the Prussian troops at the battle of Koniggratz, 
the German official account says : " They had marched as far 
as 16 miles before the action commenced, many of them had 
been nineteen hours on the march, and ten hours engaged with 
the enemy. None of them had been able to cook their rations, 
the horses had not been fed, and very few of the men had pro- 
visions with them.*' The soldier is often in fault with regard to 
the provisions he wastes ; still he must be fed, or he will not be 
fit for fresh exertions on the morrow. To inflict punishment on 
the battle-field for a breach of discipline on a large number of 
soldiers who have fought bravely is hardly possible, even if it 
should be considered expedient ; it is hardly the place to resort 
to rigorous measures. The soldier should be frequently re- 
minded by his company officers to cherish what he has, for he 
may want it before long. Accustomed to the regular supply in 
barracks, the men do not easily realize the great necessity that 
exists for economy and care in the field. They are not suffi- 
ciently educated to understand the difficulties of the supply 
service in war. 

After a victory, if the enemy had occupied the battle-field for 
some time before the engagement, the local supplies will be 
found exhausted ; but as he will have collected some for his own 
troops, these will fall into the victor's hands, and may suffice 
perhaps for a few days. 

A victory should be followed by a pursuit of the discouraged 
and often disorganized troops of the vanquished, that by a rapid 
advance they may be allowed no time to rally, reform, and offer 
fresh opposition, also to gain ground whilst these are in no state 
to contest it. The shock of a severely contested battle generally 
stops the forward movement of the victors, for even they will be 
partly disorganized by their losses, and the exertions of their 
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men will have greatly fatigued them ; they will be, moreover, 
embarrassed by a multitude of prisoners, and by the wounded 
of both sides. In the expectation of a battle, therefore, greater 
activity must be observed on the line of communications, to be 
prepared to pass on to the ariny all that it will be in need of, 
both in the way of supplies and materiel, and its need will be 
great. All the supply waggons of the field army should be kept 
full and ready to follow the troops in every direction, and 
auxiliary supply trains should be kept prepared to follow at once 
in the wake of the army, for here the resources of the country 
are not to be counted upon. 

Here it will be as well to bear in mind that, as most regular 
armies pursue in the main the same system of supply, an army 
driving another one before it will find the local resources ex- 
hausted, and its requisitions will have to be served on localities 
more or less removed from the line of operations. However, the 
retreat of the enemy will produce a certain discouraging effect on 
the population, which will facilitate their complying with the 
conqueror's demands. If no supplies can be obtained on the 
line of route itself, as will be the case when troops move back- 
wards and forwards on the same locaUty, parties of cavalry will 
have to move out to some distance from it to obtain what there 
is to be found. Sometimes cavalry alone will not be able to 
effect much, then a body of infantry conveyed in waggons should 
be sent to increase its power. In the case of a retiring army, the 
policy of having established reserve magazines along the line of 
communications wiU become more and more apparent as the 
army falls back, for during a retreat circumstances will seldom 
permit of a large force being placed at the disposal of the 
administrative officers to proceed to collect and bring in supplies, 
and without it, particularly with an invader, it will be impossible 
to coerce the inhabitants, rendered, as they will be, more bold by 
the bad fortune which has overtaken the retiring army. An 
army is thus rendered independent of assistance from local 
resources, and its supplies are secured. 

The fixing of the price of each article requisitioned is a point 
which demands careful consideration. A broad distinction 
should be drawn between purchases in an occupied territory and 
paid requisitions ; the first is a contract between a proprietor 
and an administrative officer, where the seller parts with his 
goods of his own free will if the purchaser will agree to give a 
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certain sum which he asks for them; the second is a forced 
demand on a community to deliver a certain quantity of goods, 
which must be delivered without delay, or resistance, for a certain 
remuneration, or at times, even for no remuneration at all. 
The contractor must be conciliated by sufficiently remunerative 
terms, for the dealings with him are on a large scale, otherwise, 
being himself one of a community, he might with reason satisfy 
himself by simply contributing his share of the general demand. 
Undoubtedly, whoever has a right to requisition has also a right 
to fix the price of the articles demanded, otherwise, by asking 
tmreasonable and inadmissible prices, the inhabitants might 
indirectly refuse to comply with the requisition. The following 
extract from a diary of the operations of the Kurram Field 
Force, during the late Afghan war, shows what would be likely 
to occur if the furnishing of supplies was left entirely to the 
good-will of the inhabitants • . . *'and the people seemed quite 
to understand that, as no supplies would be forcibly taken, they 
had only to fix their own price." The system of paying for the 
articles peremptorily demanded shows a desire of dealing by 
the inhabitants in a generous, fair, and impartial spirit, but no 
commander could for a moment submit to pay at enhanced prices 
for what he demands from a conquered people, hence a fair tariff 
of prices should be fixed on entering the enemy's territory, in 
accordance with which all requisitions should be paid. The 
fixing of a tariff will preclude the chance of supply-officers 
unknowingly bidding against each other in procuring supplies, 
which might occur where they have to carry out their duties in 
the vicinity of each other. There is no reason against a 
revision of the tariff from time to time to suit particular locali- 
ties, or exceptional circumstances. This arrangement simply 
aims at providing some means against paying for the articles 
requisitioned at enhanced and forbidding prices. A tariff, gene- 
rally speaking, on a par with the market rates in ordinary times 
would be a fair one to adopt ; a continuous alteration of prices 
should be avoided, for it would increase the labour of the supply- 
officers, and would be likely to prove embarrassing in the final 
adjustment of the accounts. 

In exceptional cases high prices must be paid. For example, 
the Germans at the commencement of their campaign in 1870, 
paid high prices for the articles they purchased. The com- 
manders had been empowered to purchase at any price, for 
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provisions were very much needed ; still the Germans were in 
their own country, but even in France they had often to resort 
to high prices. Sir Edward Hamley says : — " Large open 
markets were established at Etampes, Orleans, etc., and by 
paying ready-money and high prices, the Germans succeeded in 
obtaining sufficient of most supplies for the daily consumption, 
while magazines of preserved meats (pea sausage) and reserve 
stores were formed at Orleans." The Duke of Wellington's 
success in procuring supplies for his armies in Portugal and 
Spain lay in the fact of prompt payment for all he got. 

As a rule, a small quantity of supplies can be got at a low 
price, whereas when a large quantity is required it will have to 
be paid for at a higher rate. Whatever price may be asked for 
the articles we may procure on the spot in an enemy's country, 
it should be borne in mind that if the same were procured from 
home, to the price of these articles would have to be added tha 
cost of the transport by sea and land, of shipping and landing 
charges, etc., which in the end would considerably raise their 
original cost. 

In districts where the civil authorities have resumed the 
administration of the country, the tariff of prices for the articles 
requisitioned, only becomes a matter of arrangement between 
the civil administrators and the military authorities. The 
operation of this tariff is not intended to extend further than 
the zone of operations, and is only applicable to articles requisi- 
tioned ; it is neither applicable to contracts nor purchases made 
in the open markets, where the prices of articles should depend 
on a mutual arrangement between purchaser and seller, nor 
should it have any appreciable influence over the usual course of 
commercial transactions. 

There are cases in war where it is not only necessary to 
requisition provisions for one's own troops, but to prevent an 
enemy securing by the same means subsistence for his army. 
Frederick the Great held that the greatest skill of a general, 
when acting on the defensive, lay in starving his enemy.* When 
such a course is imperative, we requisition the destruction of 
all the crops and articles of subsistence and transport which the 
inhabitants cannot carry away with them, for fear these should 
fall into the enemy's hands. It is a cruel necessity which 

* See '' L'admmistration Militaire dans les temps modemes," p. 482, as an 
example in point. 
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compels a commander to lay a rich country waste, particujarly 
so when it is that of his own people or of a faithful ally, and 
nothing but the dire necessity of hampering the enemy, and the 
ultimate advantages expected to be gained by this barbarous 
measure can justify its execution. In the retreat of the British 
army to the lines of Torres Vedras in 1810, there occurred a 
striking example of this order, and of the effects resulting from 
only a partial compliance with it. The Portuguese Government, 
at the instance of Lord Wellington, issued proclamations to the 
inhabitants of Portugal to lay waste their fields, carry off their 
cattle, break down the bridges and mills, and to destroy what 
crops they could not carry with them on the approach of the 
French army. This order was reluctantly obeyed and only 
partially carried out ; thus when it was hoped to turn the 
country into a desert, affording no means of subsistence for man 
or beast, large tracts Qf land covered with wheat remained 
untouched, by which means Marshal Massena was enabled to 
subsist his army for a longer period than it ought to have been 
possible. 

In the Eusso-Turkish war of 1877-78, one of our best news- 
paper correspondents exposed the great carelessness of the 
Turks in neglecting to avail themselves of this measure to 
increase the difficulties of the invaders. It is a strange anomaly 
of this war, in which the ferocity of the Turkish soldiery showed 
almost no bounds, to find them abstaining from taking a step 
of which no civilized commander would have scrupled for a 
moment to avail himself; an inexplicable act of forbearance 
where the crops were, generally speaking, the property of the 
Bulgarian peasants, who, under the invaders' protection, showed 
BO little mercy to their former rulers. 

Destroying the crops during a retreat is effected on the under- 
standing that there is no better way of checking the enemy's 
pursuit than by throwing supply difficulties in his way; this 
must, sooner or later, compel him to stay the pursuit and halt, 
and thus time wiU be gained by the retreating force. This 
measure, however, drives the inhabitants from their homes, and 
reduces them to utter misery : hence they can only become a 
burden to the retiring army, adding to the confusion and dis- 
order which always, more or less, exists when an army is in 
rapid retreat. On the grounds that the safety of the army is 
always paramount, as on this safety and escape from certain 
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defeat very important results may follow, such a measure may 
be imperative, but a humane commander will only resort to it 
with the greatest reluctance. 

Eequisitions are not served on individuals, but on districts, 
towns, communities, parishes, etc. ; and, in order to avoid every 
chance of confusion and future complications, all orders for 
them should be presented to the chief civil authority of the 
place, who, in virtue of his appointment, is recognized as the 
legal representative of the Government. This functionary should 
be charged with apportioning the requisition fairly amongst the 
inhabitants, should be held responsible that the articles de- 
manded are delivered in full at a stated place and time, and 
should receive the indemnity for them and distribute the money 
amongst the whole of the contributors. After being indemnified 
for the whole, no claim from any single contributor should be 
acknowledged, such claims should be submitted to a special 
committee of inquiry. In settling, if there is no ready money, a 
bill should be given for the tariff value of the articles, and not 
simply a receipt on acquittal ; the bill should show the amount of 
supplies received and rate of payment, it will be a voucher for 
the settlement of an account between the requisitioning officer 
and the supplier. We do not advocate merely an acknowledg- 
ment of the articles received, but an obligation for a certain sum 
due for what has been forcibly obtained. Manual labour, when 
obtained on requisition, should be settled in the very same way 
as supplies and transport. However, when for important poU- 
tical considerations the non-payment of requisitions is deemed 
necessary, a receipt should be still delivered for the articles 
obtained. Such a receipt neither admits of a debt or any inten- 
tion of indemnifying the holder ; it simply attests that the 
articles have been furnished so that the loss sustained by the 
furnisher may be considered at the conclusion of the war. 

Eequisitions should be made out on printed forms, and, if the 
general rules that are to guide all these transactions were 
printed on the back of each form, in the language of the people 
of the country, these would serve as a useful guide to the in- 
habitants. The local weights and measures should be used in 
making demands so as to facilitate matters as much as possible. 
The tariff of prices should be made known to the population 
through the civil authorities, being also posted up in all con- 
spicuous places. All articles requisitioned and not furnished 
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should be charged to the authorities in cash in the way of a fine. 
No charge for transport employed in bringing the articles requi- 
sitioned to the place of delivery, be it magazine, railway station, 
wharf, etc., should ever be admitted. If the requisition has 
been judiciously served, that is, in a just ratio with the means 
of the locality, there should be no excuse for its not being com- 
plied with in full ; in cases of non-compliance severe measures 
must be resorted to, and the local authorities should be punished 
where any neglect on their part can be fully proved. 

The punishments to be inflicted in case of non-compliance, 
should be fixed from the very first ; these should be fines, im- 
prisonment, and compulsory appropriation of effects. Some of 
the leading people of a place might likewise be detained as 
hostages. In some cases, it might be found desirable to intimate 
to the inhabitants that if they engage to supply the army, no 
contributions will be levied, otherwise heavy ones will be inflicted. 

We should make full allowance for the ignorance of the in- 
habitants as to the requirements of an army, for they are not in 
a position to understand all the difficulties connected with the 
provisioning of large masses of troops, difficulties which are only 
fully tmderstood by few of the combatants themselves. We 
advocate a demand only for what is purely necessary, and for 
which we offer an equivalent. We offer first such terms as are 
reasonable, a fairly remunerative compensation for all demands, 
all such being made by competent and responsible admini- 
strative officers ; protection from oppression, pillage, and wanton 
destruction of property ; the maintenance of a rigorous discipline, 
and respect for public opinion, as long as it is not used to excite 
the population into acts of open hostility ; if all these terms 
fail to obtain for us what we are so much in need of, we must 
resort to intimidation. The choice of the two alternatives must 
rest with the population. The whole system of requisitions is 
based on intimidation, but this should be only had recourse to 
when all other means have failed. 

Although the use of this powerful aid in obtaining provi- 
sions for an army in the field is now an acknowledged necessity, 
still its abuse cannot be too highly condemned. To protect the 
property of a population and to maintain discipline, a check 
must therefore be put on all unauthorized requisitions. In 
order, therefore, to leave behind some trace of what has been 
obtained, every person serving a requisition should certify on 
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the face of the form, to what he has received. Any person 
failing to do so, or showing he had not sufficient reason for 
serving a requisition, or that he has demanded articles which 
were not strictly necessary, or, lastly, that he has in any other 
way exceeded the powers conferred on him by the regulations, 
should be tried in conformity with the Army Act. 

Whether it is for supplies, for transport, or for quarters, all 
officers should apply for what they need for the public service 
to the proper military, or in their absence to the civil, autho- 
rities in writing. No requisition should be made out in pencil, 
and the name of the officer who makes it, with his rank and 
corps, should be legibly written. The form should be as com- 
plete as possible, and should show all such particulars as quantity 
(giving weight or measure), troops for whom the demand was 
made, and name of the local authority or influential person 
on whom the requisition was served. It should not be made out 
in duplicate, as this would lead to demands for double payment 
being made, but a duplicate of the compliance voucher should 
be forwarded to head-quarters in every instance with the least 
possible delay. Should their demands be refused, and the 
necessity of the case admits of no reference to superior autho- 
rity, they may seize what they need, being, however, strictly 
responsible for the conduct of their men, and reporting to their 
superior officer the refusal or omission of the civil authorities to 
comply with their demands. Every officer, after having served 
a requisition, should take the first opportunity to inform his 
immediate superior of having done so, stating what articles have 
been demanded, and up to what amount. In the Peninsular war, 
all requisitions, the necessity for which was not clearly made out 
to the satisfaction of the commander of the forces, were charged 
in the accounts of the officers who signed them. 

We have purposely avoided entering too much into details, 
but it appears desirable to say something about the modus 
operandi of the administrative officers with the cavalry advance- 
guard. On arriving on the ground the cavalry are to occupy, 
these officers should summon the local civil authorities (or in 
default of them, the most influential inhabitants), and demand 
the census book, horse and carriage tax register, revenue assess- 
ment book, etc., and from an examination of these documents, 
added to the information already in their possession, and from 
inquiries from the authorities, they should form as correct an 
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estimate as possible of the amount of provisions that can fairly 
be demanded. This task will be a far easier one if proper infor- 
ipation of the resources of the country has been collected before 
the commencement of the operations^ than if the estimate has 
to be formed on the spot. 

The demands of the administrative ofi&cers with the cavalry 
advance-guard are twofold; one part has for object the imme- 
diate subsistence of the advance-guard itself, the other the col- 
lection of more ample means for the main body which follows it. 
There may be little difficulty in obtaining what the cavalry 
advance-guard need, for its presence in the place may overawe 
the people into submission, but we have further to ensure that 
the supplies demanded for the main body be forthcoming when 
the troops arrive, for with the departure of the cavalry the 
people may quit the place, and thus evade the production of the 
articles demanded. Unfortunately, here we must have recourse 
to intimidation, and to threaten with punishment in case the 
articles are not punctually or fully delivered; the person 
charged with their collection and delivery should be warned 
that he renders himself liable to be brought before a court-' 
martial if he tries to evade the obligation imposed on him, and 
neglects to comply with the demands duly made by the admini- 
strative officer. The guarantee of all other private property by 
the military authorities, the promise of a rigid discipline, the 
indemnity in cash for articles furnished by requisition, and the 
penalties in case of non-compliance with duly authorized 
demands, should be carefully notified to the people of each 
locality, and no better means for doing this will be found than 
by posting, in the most conspicuous places on the line of advance, 
printed notices in the language of the country. These notices 
should be posted by men from the cavalry advance-guard, who 
are the foremost men of the army. 

If the demands made by the administrative officers with the 
cavalry advance-guard have been complied with, as the main 
body arrives it will find a certain amount of resources collected ; 
these an administrative officer will have to take charge of and 
distribute according to the requirements of the troops, whilst 
other administrative officers will have to extend the requisitions 
to some distance, so as to form, if possible, a small reserve, which 
can either be advanced to the next place with the troops on the 
morrow, or may become the nucleus of a stationary magazine. 
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From all this it will be gathered that the duties of the 
administrative officers after arrival in camp will be very irksome, 
the greater the reason why these officers should be spared all 
unnecessary fatigue on the march ; on this account, they should 
drive and not ride the ten or fifteen miles at the slow pace the 
column is moving, so as to be fresh on arrival in camp, for their 
laborious task only commences when the work of the troops 
ceases ; also, to allow them the utmost possible length of time, 
they should be the very first to arrive on the spot selected for 
the halting-place of the troops. As the rest given to the troops 
on halting-days is no rest for the administrative officers, some 
means should be found to obtain for them a period of comparative 
rest by a division of their labours, which will only be possible 
when the number of these officers is large. 

In such a delicate business as the serving of requisitions, it 
is of the utmost importance to employ thoroughly trustworthy 
officers, men full of tact and savoir faire ; for harshness, dis- 
honesty, or uncalled-for interference with the rights of the 
people can only add to their ill-will, and will give rise to endless 
disputes, which, in the long'run, can only prove injurious to the 
good and welfare of an army in the field. 

An officer entrusted with the duty of obtaining supplies by 
requisition will often have to be accompanied by a suitable escort 
of cavalry or infantry. The officer commanding the escort should 
make his dispositions to ensure the safe conduct of the articles 
obtained, and should comply with all the demands made by the 
administrative officer whose authority he is supporting, with 
regard to the aid to be given to the civil authorities, the confine- 
ment of refractory individuals, the furnishing of small detached 
parties, if necessary, to visit houses, stores, granaries, farm 
buildings, etc.; the latter places, however, should never be 
entered by the troops except by order. Places where supplies are 
demanded on requisition should be surrounded by the troops, 
and no person should be permitted to quit them until the service 
has been completed, strong guards being held ready to protect 
the enforcement of the demands, if necessary. On the return 
from duty with a requisitioning party, soldiers should be 
examined to ascertain that they have not appropriated to them- 
selves any unauthorized articles. Everything that might foster 
a desire for pillage must be promptly repressed, as this would, 
in the long run, be detrimental to the discipline of the troops. 
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It would appear a wise measure on service to employ an able 
admimstrative officer, with whom might be associated two or 
more influential inhabitants of the invaded country, to inquire 
into all matters connected with requisitions. This committee 
should hear appeals against the assessments, settle claims and 
disputes, inflict punishments in cases of non-compliance, and 
the like ; it should, in short, examine all transactions, and see 
that full justice is done both to the troops and to the inhabitants. 
A special paymaster might likewise be detailed to receive, 
examine, and pay all vouchers issued for articles obtained by 
requisition. He would be, undoubtedly, more fitted for the work 
than any officer taken haphazard, and detailed to remain behind 
on the departure of the troops to settle all such claims. 

The following general orders will show how particular the 
Duke of Wellington was in his instructions on the subject of 
requisitions. The general principles contained in these orders, 
which were issued many years ago, are applicable to the wars 
of the present day. These orders were the result of experience; 
and were issued by a commander who, during the course of a- 
long war, overcame in a masterly manner all the obstacles 
which encompassed the provisioning of his army : — 

" Mondego Bay, 31sf Jvly, 1808. 

it 

If any detachment of the troops should at any time receive 
provisions and firewood from the inhabitants, the officer com- 
manding the regiment or detachment will give a receipt in 
writing in the following form :— 

I. Eeceived from , magistrate of the town of , 



Wood • . — lbs. 
Meat . . — lbs. 



Bread . . — lbs. 
Wine . . — lbs. 



for the soldiers of the regiment under my command, 

for — days, from the to the of , inclusive. 

^' (Signed) , 

*' Officer Commanding. 

"If detachments should consist of soldiers of more than one 
regiment, a separate receipt is to be given for those of each regi- 
ment. If forage is received, the receipt must run .in the following 
form: — 

** II. Beceived from , magistrate of the town of ^ 
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rations of forage, consisting of 10 lbs. of straw, and 14 lbs. of 

barley or Indian corn each, for horses belonging to the 

regiment (or if a general or field officer on the staff, in the 

name of each officer), from the to the , both days 

inclusive. 

" (Signed) , 

" Officer Commanding. 

" The receipts for carriages must be drawn in the following 
manner : — 

" in. Eeceived from , magistrate of the town of , 

a cart with two bullocks, for the use of regiment, of , 

or detachment under my command, which went — miles. 

'' (Signed) , 

" Officer Commanding. 

" The receipts must be given every three days for provisions 
and forage, and for carriages when they shall be discharged by 
commanding officers of corps and detachments. 

" Aides-de-camps of general officers, and others who sign these 
receipts, will take care that they are drawn out in the regular 
form. 

" The officers and soldiers are to understand that they are to 
pay for everything they require from the country, excepting 
provisions, forage, wood, and carriages allowed by the public. 
For these articles when required, and not issued by the com- 
missary, they will make requisitions in the country, and give 
receipts ; but they are to make these requisitions only by order 
of a general or other officer commanding a brigade or detach- 
ment ; and in case any officer should pass his receipt for any 
article for which he ought to pay, or should sign a receipt for 
which he may not be authorized by the officer commanding the 
brigade or detachment to which he belongs, the commissary will 
receive directions to charge such articles to the officer who shall 
have given the receipt, and such officer will also be liable to the 
penalties of disobedience of orders." 



" Coimbra, 4th May, 1809. 



ti 



"4 No requisition must be made upon 

the country, excepting by the Commissary-General or his deputy 
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or assistants, excepting in cases of necessity, in which small 
bodies of troops may be upon the march unattended by a com- 
missary, which case of necessity must always be clearly made 
out to the satisfaction of the commander of the forces. 

*' 5. All requisitions made contrary to this order will be paid 
for by the commissary, and the amount charged to the account 
of the officer who will have signed it.'* 



" Badajoz, 7th October, 1809. 



(t 



** 8. The Commander of the Forces is concerned to be obliged 
to notice that, notwithstanding repeated orders upon the subject, 
and particularly the General Orders of the 4th May, the officers 
of the army continue to give receipts for articles of provisions 
and forage, although other arrangements are made for their 
supply. 

" 9. Those officers marching up from Lisbon, in particular, 
either alone or with detachments, have taken up articles of pro- 
vision and forage upon their own receipts, contrary to the orders 
given them on their routes, and notwithstanding that there is 
a commissary at every stage, at which it is specified in their 
route that they are to receive the provisions and forage for them- 
selves and their detachments. 

" 10. This repeated disobedience of all orders defeats every 
arrangement which can be made for the regular supply of the 
troops, and gives the Commander of the Forces the greatest 
concern. He is determined to carry into execution his order of 
the 4th May, and he gives notice that every officer who shall 
make a requisition, and give a receipt for any article of supply, 
will be called upon to account for his having done so ; and if his 
act should have been in disobedience of orders, or unnecessary, 
such officer will have to pay for the supplies for which he will 
have given a receipt. 

'* 11. In case any officer or non-commissioned officer should 
have occasion to make a requisition and sign a receipt for any 
article of supply delivered by any of the magistrates of the 
country, the requisition and receipt must be made out according 
to the following form, and can always be procured in print fron^ 
any of the commissaries : — 
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" Eetum of 
from the 



for 
to the 18 





No. of 
Persons. 


No. of 
Horses. 


No. of 
Mules. 


No. of 
Oxen. 


Total . 



















Bemabes. 



Beoeived from 



(N.B, — The qv^ntities to he written 
in words at length. No erasv/re or 
interlineation to he allowed.) 



at 



lbs. of bread . 
lbs. of meat 
pints of wine • 
lbs. of barley . 
lbs. of Indian com 
lbs- of straw • 
lbs. of wood • 
* * * * 



For wbicli I have signed triplicate receipts, 

(Signature of officer commanding.) 



In figures. 



'^ Badojaz, 6th December y 1809. 
*' 5. The Commander of the Forces requests that on the march 
which the army is about to make, the officers will attend to the 
orders of the 4th May, Nos. 5 and 6, and to the General Orders 
of the 7th October, Nos. 8, 9, 10, and 11, relating to the mode of 
Jnaking requisition upon the country. In addition to these 
orders, the Commander of the Forces desires that when any 
officer finds himself in the situation to be obliged to take articles 
of provision or forage from the country upon his own receipts, he 
wiU report to his commanding officer that he has done so, specify- 
ing particularly the date, the place, and the articles for which he 
has given his receipt. The commanding officer wUl send his report 
to the Assistant Commissary attached to the brigade, regiment, 
or division of the army to which the officer belongs." 

'' Irurita, 9th July, 1818. 
*' 1. The Commander of the Forces is anxious to draw the 
attention of the officers of the army to the difference of the 
situation in which they have been hitherto among the people of 
Portugal and Spain, and that in which they may hereafter find 
themselves among those of the frontiers of France. 
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" 2. Every military precaution must henceforward be used to 
obtain intelligence and to prevent surprise. General and superior 
officers at the head of detached corps will take care to keep up a 
constant and regular communication with the corps upon their 
right and left, and with their rear ; and the soldiers and their 
followers must be prevented from wandering to a distance from 
their camps on any account whatever, 

"3. Notwithstanding that these precautions are absolutely 
necessary, as the country in the front of the army is the enemy's, 
the Commander of the Forces is particularly desirous that the 
inhabitants should be well treated, and private property must be 
respected, as it has hitherto. 

"4. The officers and soldiers of the army must recollect that 
their nations are at war with France solely because the ruler of 
the French nation will not allow them to be at peace, and is 
desirous of forcing them to submit to his yoke ; and they must 
not forget that the worst of evils suffered by the enemy in his 
profligate invasion of Spain and Portugal have been occasioned 
by the irregularities of the soldiers, and their cruelties authorized 
and encouraged by their chiefs towards the unfortunate inhabi- 
tants of the country. 

"5. To revenge this conduct on the peaceable inhabitants of 
France would be unmanly and unworthy of the nations to whom 
the Commander of the Forces now addresses himself, and at all 
events would be the occasion of similar and worse evils to the 
army at large than those which the enemy's army have suffered 
in the Peninsular, and would eventually prove highly injurious 
to the publie interests. 

" 6. The rules, therefore, which have been observed hitherto 
in requiring, and taking, and givmg receipts for suppUes from 
the counjtry, are to be continued in the villages on the French 
frontier, and the commissaries attached to each of the armies of 
the several nations will receive the orders of the Commander-in- 
Chief of the army of their nations respecting the mode and 
period of paying for such suppUes." 

Modem ideas, whilst fully admitting all the difficulties that 
exist in obtaining supplies for any army in the field, claim that 
a certain degree of forbearance should be shown to the inhabi- 
tants of a territory occupied by the enemy. The public voice 
will never be raised against the system of requisitions so long as 
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it is carried out in an equitable way, to provide for what We fail 
to procure for the troops by other means. This system must 
form the basis of the supply service, if an army is to move with 
any degree of freedom and rapidity ; but it remains for us to 
legislate wisely as to the employment of requisitions, so that they 
may not irritate the population against us. It is also essential 
that the population should be made fully acquainted with all the 
precautions which the law takes to protect their rights. 

Next to the sick and wounded none suffer more by a war than 
the poor peasants, the small cultivators, and the inhabitants of 
small villages, farms, etc. ; people of peaceful pursuits who have 
nothing to gain by war, but whose houses are occupied by the 
troops, or are wrecked by being turned into defensive posts, and 
often entirely destroyed in the course of an engagement ; whose 
crops and stores are seized, whose beasts are taken, and whose 
fields are destroyed. Many of the evils from which they suffered 
in former days have been happily removed, as the progress of 
civilization could no longer tolerate the idea of the peaceful in- 
habitants and their property being at the mercy of the soldiers. 
The excesses of the 17th and 18th centuries have been con- 
demned by common consent by the whole of Europe, and the 
condition of a vanquished population has been ameliorated by 
the obligation of respecting, within certain limits, both the 
persons and property of individuals, now accepted by moM 
belligerent nations. The Geneva Conventions of 1864 and 1868, 
the Declaration of St. Petersburg of the 11th December, 1868, 
and the International Conference at Brussels in 1874 have done 
much to civilize war, and no nation will now care to incur the 
opprobrium of history for harshness unnecessarily inflicted on an 
unoffending population. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

MAGAZINES. 

" II fanfc snrtont penser k vos snbsistanceSi car nne arm^ est an corps dont le 
Tentre est la base ; quelque bean dessein que voas ajez imaging, voas ne ponrres 
pas le mettre en ezecntion} si tos soldats n'ont pas de qnoi se nonrrir. Yons 
devez done y ponrvoir d'avance, former vos magasins, et arranger vos depdts dans 
le pays oil voUs portez la gnerre, afin que les magasins soient k port^e des endroita 
oil Toos oomptez agir." — Fbedebick thb Gbeat. 

The steps necessary to systemize the work to be carried out at 
the base have been described in a previous chapter. We shall 
now endeavour to show the system generally adopted in storing 
all that vast accumulation of necessaries which an army requires 
in the field. 

An army in the field must always be provided with a certain 
quantity of supplies. These are divided into two classes : first, 
supplies and stores with the troops ; second, supplies and stores 
collected in magazines. The first being limited in quantity, 
there must be, under all circumstances, reserves of stores ready 
to be drawn upon to meet every possible eventuality. 

All places in which are stored the food, forage, ammunition, 
and war materials an army needs during the progress of a 
campaign, are called magazines. Magazines have for object 
the systematic collection of all those means which are indis- 
pensable to an army during the course of active operations, 
their transmission being effected by rail, by water, or by means 
of convoys of auxiliary transport. 

The reserve supplies are moveable or stationary. The supplies 
with the troops, or mobile reserves, comprise, first, knapsack 
reserve carried by the men ; second, reserves carried in the trans- 
port which accompanies the troops; third, general reserves 
carried in rolling magazines which follow them. The stationary 
reserves are stored in the base, intermediate, and advanced 
magazines. 
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There are various descriptions of magazines, as -will be 
gathered from the terms base magazine, intermediate magazine, 
expense magazine, stationary magazine, reserve magazine, 
advanced magazine, and rolling magazine, all of which terms 
occur in military works. As different names are, however, often 
applied to the same magazine, it is considered desirable to give 
a definition of the various army magazines used on service, 
allotting to each one the distinctive appellation which it should 
bear throughout, so as to eliminate the chance of two or more 
appellations being given to the same one, which might lead to 
misunderstandings. The terms reserve, fixed, or stationary, 
applied often indiscriminately to magazines, are confusing. All 
magazines contain reserves, hence we may commence by 
eliminating the first of these words ; the other terms, fixed and 
stationary, being nearly synonymous, we need only employ one 
of them. All base, intermediate, and expense magazines are 
fixed; the advanced magazine, strictly speaking, is so also, for, 
as the distinctive term " advanced magazine" is applied to the 
one nearest to the field army, an advanced magazine will 
become an intermediate one in the course of the operations, 
as soon as it ceases to be the most advanced of all, by fresh 
stores being collected in some locality more approached to the 
army. 

Base magazines, sometimes also called main magazines^ are 
either permanent, prepared in time of peace in frontier 
fortresses, or are established before the commencement of the 
operations on those points selected for the concentration of an 
army. In the case of an expedition by sea, a base magazine 
is formed in the locality where the army is landed. In aU 
permanent magazines of this kind large stores of supplies are 
collected, calculated to provision an army of a given strength 
for a fixed number of months, the supplies being renewed from 
time to time to provide against deterioration. The supply service 
during the course of the operations depends in a great measure 
on the base magazines, hence these must be thoroughly well 
filled and arranged, and ready to commence working the moment 
the army begins to advance. 

A naval base has the advantage over other bases, that 
whereas in the latter all the railways are fully occupied in 
conveying the troops during the concentration, and are not 
available for the transport of stores until this operation is 
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completed, the sea being open to the mercantile marine of all 
nations, stores and supplies can be conveyed to the base by 
foreign ships at the same time as hired transports are conveying 
the troops. 

Intermediate magazines are such as are formed when an 
army in advancing gets too far from the base, when to supply 
it from the base magazine would become slow and uncertain. 
These magazines are formed with supplies obtained by consign- 
ments from the base magazines, supplemented by others procured 
by contract, by purchase, or by requisitions. All these means 
are alike good, and all should be used conjointly to secure 
both economy and the necessary accumulation of means being 
effected in as brief a space of time as possible. 

Whenever purchases are made in a country to fill the 
magazines, prices will advance in proportion to the size of these 
magazines, and the cost of the removal of the stores they 
contain, afterwards, will add very considerably to their original 
price ; for this reason we should be very chary to draw from 
the magazines far in rear such supplies as can be with a little 
trouble obtained close at hand* Moving supplies by road takes 
a considerable time and demands a large transport, which is 
expensive. 

With railways, or rivers suited to steam navigation, leading 
from the base to the army, intermediate magazines will not be 
needed, as there will be no difficulty in forwarding supplies even 
to a considerable distance from the base. These means of 
transport are of the highest possible help to an army, as they 
are capable of carrying a very large traffic ; but each should be 
provided with adequate means, and the safety of these highways 
demands to be fully ensured. In using railways and navigable 
rivers for this purpose, we avoid repeated loadings and unloadings 
and the clerical work inseparable from such transactions. 

A secondary base of supplies is nothing more nor less than an 
intermediate magazine of large dimensions to make an army 
independent of the base one in those cases in which the line of 
communications is inconveniently long. As the supply diffi- 
culties increase with the length of the line of operations, in all 
cases when the distance of the army from the original base 
attains an undue length, and there is no railway available to 
facilitate the transport of supplies and stores, the formation of 
a secondary base becomes indispensable. 
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The advanced magazine (in our regulations it is called the 
advanced depdt, but it appears preferable to apply simply the 
generic name of magazine to all places where supplies, stores, 
and war materials are accumulated) is the one on the line of 
communications which lies nearest to the field army ; it has to 
be formed always on a large scale, as the army draws direct 
from it all that it cannot procure in the locality it occupies. 
This magazine, besides containing a surplus of what the army 
will need, so as to provide against any temporary interruption 
on the line of communications, demands to be very jealously 
guarded. 

How imperative a very complete organization of the advanced 
magazine is, will be seen by considering the variety of the 
demands that will be made on it, all of the utmost urgency, and 
generally sent by telegram; every demand is pressing and admits 
of no delay. The best administrative ofiQcers, the most active and 
robust, should be at the advanced magazine and in sufficient 
number. 

Expense magazines are small ones, sufficient to provide for 
the daily wants of the garrisons of communication posts, and 
of detachments passing through these in the ordinary way ; at 
times they are formed for a temporary purpose of a few days, 
fitapes magazines are magazines of this description. 

The whole of the above contain the stationary reserves ; 
besides these, an army is provided with moveable reserves^ which 
are carried in the knapsack or valise, in regimental, divisional, 
and army corps trains, and in rolling magazines. 

When an army is marching in a high state of concentration, 
and the resources of the country are insufficient or exhausted, 
the subsistence of the troops must be assured by parks of 
vivres'courants, proviant kolonnen, or magazines on wheels, which 
must follow the troops in all their movements. 

Rolling magazines, at times called Jield magazines or mohUe 
magazines, are those reserves of supplies and warlike stores 
which go to replace without delay the articles carried by the 
troops themselves, or for them, in the regimental, divisional, or 
army corps trains. These reserves must follow the army very 
closely, and the term "rolling'* is applied to them by reason of 
the stores being generally carried in waggons and carts. Besides 
being necessary to provide for a detachment suddenly told off 
to make a diversion, or to undertake a secondary operation away 
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from the line of communications, these are necessary so that an 
uninterrupted stream of supplies may be guaranteed during the 
course of the operations. As rolling magazines contain reserves 
for the whole of the field army, they are seldom distributed 
amongst corps or divisions, but are under the control of head- 
quarters. Each German army corps has two large parks, one 
containing supplies for immediate consumption, composed of five 
groups of 32 four-horse waggons, in all 160 carriages ; the other, 
containing a reserve of supplies intended to feed the former, 
consists of five groups of 82 two-horse vehicles, in all 410 car- 
riages. The first convey the supplies intended for immediate 
distribution to the troops, the second draw from the magazines 
the resources which have been stored therein and convey them 
to the first to replace what has been already issued. Thus a 
connection is established between the magazines and the army. 

For a short period before and after a serious engagement 
supplies from magazines will not be possible, because the move- 
ments of the troops are effected with great rapidity; on the 
other hand, neither will requisitions suffice, owing to the con- 
centration of a large number of troops in a small area. In such 
moments it is indispensable to have at hand reserves of supplies^ 
carried either by the troops themselves or in supply columns. 
These should principally consist of some description of preserved 
provisions which can be easily carried, can form a substitute for 
fresh meat, and can afford the troops a nourishing meal without 
any great loss of time. 

The period of engagements, and, above all, of engagements 
repeated at short intervals, is the most critical time for the regular 
distribution of provisions. Feeding from rolling magazines 
becomes then uncertain, if not even impossible, as prudence 
demands keeping large masses of transport at such a time far 
away from the scene of action; the time also for regular distri- 
butions is wanting. These are above all the occasions in which 
the supplies carried by the soldier should be utilized. The 
iron rations which most continental armies make their soldiers 
carry, and which are to be used only when all other means for 
feeding the troops fail, come in aid of the commissariat at such 
times. In pursuits, it is indispensable to have recourse to 
exceptional means of supply. In such circumstances we must 
trust to the energy and ability of the commissariat officers. 

Every army has its root of supply at the base, and though in 
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our waxs the base is generally a fixed point, the port of debar* 
kation, in continental wars it is a long well-defined line, on 
certain points of which supplies are collected in large quantities 
for the use of the army which is to pass into the enemy's 
territory. 

Where there are several armies operating in the same theatre 
of war, each one should have a separate base, or, more correctly 
speaking, should have a certain well-defined section of the 
general base assigned to it entirely for its use. 

The great obstacle in the way of the magazine system lies 
in the fact that an advancing army is not always at the same 
distance from a given magazine, but is always getting further 
and further from it ; hence the difficulty of supplying it by con- 
voys from the magazine augments at every step it takes forward. 
On this account we are compelled to bring up our reserve stores 
systematically, step by step, and form a chain of magazines 
situated in the most convenient localities, their establishment 
keeping pace with the advance of the army ; the most advanced 
one being only a few ordinary marches in rear of it. The 
locality of some may be fixed beforehand in studying the line 
of operations, but for the greater number the selection of the 
locality will depend on the amount and description of the stores 
they will have to contain, and the ease with which they can be 
filled from the resources of the neighbourhood. Each one, as a 
rule, should contain a supply of every description of stores — 
ammunition, food, forage, ordnance, ijiedical, telegraph, etc. 
Those which contain warlike stores, which must naturally come 
from the base, should be most carefully guarded, as their contents 
are not so easily made good as others. The stock should not 
merely be sufficient for the present wants, but should be calcu- 
lated to last for a certain determined period of time. 

Magazines are favourable for articles that can be kept for 
a long time without fear of deterioration. The principal ones 
should always contain sufficient provisions to meet extraordinary 
demands, such as would be the removal of a large number of 
prisoners of war, the passage of large convoys of sick and 
wounded, considerable movements of reinforcements, the revic- 
tualing of a besieged place, or the providing for the population 
of a captured town. 

They are well placed at the junction of important lines of 
railway, . or main routes ; they are necessary at those points 
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where there is a break in the description of transport, snch as 
the end of a railway, at places where rivers cease to be navi- 
gable, etc. All alike should be protected from attack by the 
enemy, and if the place itself does not naturally afford some 
means of protection, artificial ones should be provided. 

Though the system of requisitions is the best to employ in 
rapid movements, when supplies coming from the magazines in 
rear could not overtake the troops, still the supply of provisions 
from magazines is the only possible one when the troops are, by 
whatsoever reasons, compelled to sojourn for a certain time in 
one locality. As this system of supply ensures more order and 
uniformity, and is more to be depended upon on all occasions 
on which it can be employed, it is considered preferable to that 
of requisitions, which is found so hurtful to discipline. 

In cases where the troops have been acting on the defensive, 
have been stationary for any length of time, or have had to retire 
along the line of operations, the supply of an army simply from 
magazines has never presented any serious difficulty. The 
results did not, however, prove equally satisfactory where an 
army was advancing ; but railways have restored to this system 
of supply much of its value, for the main drawback to its ex- 
elusive employment, which lay in the enormous convoys that 
had to be employed in moving the resources, no longer exists ; 
these numerous convoys can now be dispensed with in all cases 
where a railway runs parallel to the line of operations, as a 
regular service of trains will always keep the advanced magazine 
sufficiently stocked and in a position to meet all demands. 

The real difficulty in war does not lie in the collection of 
supplies, but in their conveyance to the troops who have to 
consume them. The administrative officers should not consider 
that they have performed their task when they have massed 
large stores of suppUes in well-selected localities ; they must go 
further, and endeavour, by every possible means, to push these 
supplies forward to the field army, for the main object is to 
ensure their reaching the troops in camp or bivouac. A thorough 
understanding between the railway direction and the commis- 
sariat officers is here necessary, as both must act of accord, 
the first having to receive and forward the suppUes collected 
and delivered by the latter. 

Each commissariat officer should have a distinctly well- 
defined zone within which to carry out the operations of col- 
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lecting supplies from the resources of the country, for the 
purpose of filling the magazine in his charge. Before under- 
taking the formation of a magazine from local resources, it will 
be necessary to have a certainty of being able to procure large 
quantities of supplies, and also to be in a position to move them. 
The most simple manner for filling magazines is to employ a 
contractor, who, under proper guarantee, will engage to furnish 
by a given time, at a fixed rate, the supplies required. He can 
secure the assistance of numerous agents in collecting all the 
comestibles to be found in the country in rear and on the flanks 
of an army, which he can afterwards send forward by rail. If 
the supplies are intended for a sea-port town they can be pur- 
chased in other countries and be forwarded by sea. This may 
be an expensive method, no doubt, but it is the surest. 

The partition of the work on the line of communications from 
the mother-country up to the extreme front is a subject deserving 
of attention. This can be divided into three distinct sections. 
From the home provinces to the base, the service being con- 
trolled by the War Minister at home, who furnishes the base 
either with what he calculates will be required by the army, or 
in compliance with demands made on him by the commander 
of the army in the field. From the base up to the advanced 
magazine, the entire service being controlled by the general of 
communications, always subservient to the commander of the 
army. From the advanced magazine up to the extreme front, 
the service being regulated by the army staff. As all the 
demands for supplies and war materials must originate from the 
front, or with those who are in want of them, the immediate 
duty of the general of communications is to meet the demands 
made on him by regulating the means at his disposal which the 
various magazines contaiu. 

The diagram on next page will explain both the measures 
taken for the systematic provision of all the needs of an army in 
the field, and the control of the work along the line of operations. 
This is a simple case of a single line of operations, only given to 
illustrate the meaning of the various magazines, and the respon- 
sibility of the controlling powers over the different sections of the 
line. 

Though all the supply arrangements on the line of communi- 
cations are in the hands of the principal commissariat officer of 
the line of communications, still the head of the department in 
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the fieldy the commissary-general at head-quarters, should 
be fully cognizant with everything connected with the supply 
service, both of the troops in front and on the line of communi- 
cations. He must, therefore, be periodically informed by the 
above ofl&cer of the exact amount and nature of the supplies and 
stores at the base, intermediate, and advanced magazines, with 
the means available to move them, and the time required for 
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doing so. This information should be conveyed through the 
general of communications, who should not be ignored by the 
administrative branches. An independent correspondence main- 
tained between the commissariat officer of the line of communi- 
cations and the commissary-general at head-quarters is not 
desirable, as it can only lead to confusion. The general of 
communications is answerable for the supply of the provisions 
and war materiel^ and all correspondence should go through him 
to avoid uncertainty and conflicting directions. 

When, for the purpose of avoiding delays in unloading, the 
bills of lading for supplies and stores are sent direct to the senior 
commissariat and ordnance store officers at the base, a printed 
letter of advice, showing general contents of each transport, 
should be forwarded to the general of communications, {hat he 
may be made acquainted with everything which arrives at the 
base for the use of the army. 

The principal commissariat ofccer on the line of communica- 
tions, under the direction of the general, determines what supplies 
are to be forwarded to the advanced magazine, and from which 
of the magazines on the line of communications they are to be 
taken. With a proper system of communications there is this 
essential difference over the old methods, that whereas in former 
days the administrative officers used to send far to the rear to 
draw the supplies, now the communications staff relieve them of 
this duty, and take it on themselves to think of what the field 
army will require, and by timely measures gradually push forward 
all these necessaries to a place within easy reach of the army, 
namely, to the advanced magazine, where commissariat officers 
have only to send to find all that they need. 

As soon as a magazine, for whatsoever reason, ceases to be 
of "any account in the operations, it should be broken up and 
cleared. The services of the personnel should not be wasted 
when there is more important work for them to attend to else- 
where. When an army is retreating it becomes a very essential 
measure to clear the magazines most exposed to the enemy ; all 
who can have access to them should be directed to draw on them 
until these are emptied. 

The personnel of every magazine should be on a scale propor- 
tionate to the maximum demand which is likely to be made on it 
during the war, and the accounts should be kept with the greatest 
possible regularity. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

FOOD AND FOBAGE FOB TBOOPS ON ACTIVE SERVICE. 
" Si nne troupe est mal noorrie on ne pent esp^rer en tirer nnd grand parti.*' 

It is a law of nature that the morale of the man borrows a large 
portion of its energy from a judicious replenishing and main- 
taining of the physical forces. As a well-nourished healthy 
man is better prepared to support the fatigues of active service 
than one who has been weakened by insufficient food, covering, 
or shelter, so the diet, clothing, and lodging of an army in time 
of peace requires to be carefully attended to. Only when due 
attention has been paid to these points can we hope to place 
robust men in the field, capable of withstanding the hardships 
of a campaign. 

In war — ^besides exposure, fatigue, and excitement — ^we have 
to contend with a general want of variety in the food, impure 
water, continuous consumption of salt and preserved meat, 
insufficiency of fresh vegetables, irregularity in the hours for 
feeding, etc. ; all disturbing causes which likewise affect the 
health of the troops. 

The best food for troops on service is that which is most 
nutritious, most portable, and least liable to deterioration. A 
different scale of rations should be fixed for troops on the march 
and for troops halting ; and as it will always be preferable to feed 
men and animals well, than to have to tend and nurse them 
when sick, in all cases of forced marches or extra exertions the 
rations and forage for men and animals should be increased to 
meet the consequent loss of strength, which is likely to become 
an increased source of sickness. 

Meat. — General Sherman, in his " Memoirs," remarks : *' To 
be strong, healthy, and capable of the largest measure of physical 
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effort, the soldier needs about three pounds gross of food per 
day, and the horse or mule about twenty pounds. In my 
opinion there is no better food for man than beef cattle driven on 
theTioof, if used liberally, with salt bacon and bread." 

Cattle carries itself in every direction the troops have to take ; 
this renders the service of the meat ration more easy and 
manageable than any other, barring those cases where forage 
and water are scarce and bad, when the cattle, from want of 
proper nourishment, naturally fall out of condition. Depots 
should be formed in convenient localities along the line of com- 
munications for collecting cattle for slaughter. The animals 
will have to be driven in droves up to the front and arrangements 
will have to be made for encamping them in localities where good 
grazing and good water can be obtained. When using a railway 
as a line of communications, the animals can be forwarded from 
the depots in cattle-trucks. 

An average-sized ox is reckoned to furnish rations for 300 
men, a sheep for 45, and a pig for 110. 

Proper steps should be taken in time to provide against any 
failure in the supply of cattle for slaughter, for this, unfortu- 
nately, is one of the supplies that fails first. The consumption 
of meat is so large that it will be impossible to adhere to the 
same price throughout the operations. In purchasing, the 
average weight of the animals should be first ascertained. This 
can be done by killing and weighing a few, picked indis- 
criminately out of a lot, and then fixing the price per pound on 
this average for a whole herd. 

The consumption of underdone meat, and of the internal 
organs of animals (kidneys, brains, liver, etc.) are in certain 
climates a fertile source of tapeworm ; the soldier should be care- 
fully cautioned to abstain from partaking of such articles of food. 

If the occupied territory cannot supply cattle in sufficient 
number, it must be obtained from foreign markets ; this re- 
quires judgment, for we read in ancient history (a.d. 810) how 
the cattle plague destroyed all the cattle the Emperor Charle- 
magne had collected for his army, and, in quite recent times, 
how the cattle purchased in Eussia and Poland for the German 
army, in the war of 1870-71, introduced the cattle plague into 
the Prussian provinces. AU the animals should be carefully 
inspected, and none but those well nourished and in good health 
should be purchased. To prevent their losing condition on a 
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Continuous march, a certain allowance of grain, in addition to 
what forage they can pick up for themselves, should be given 
them, and they should be carefully watered. Draught-bullocks 
are emaciated and unfit for iood, and will be a cause of sickness 
amongst the troops if used for food. They should be only used 
for that purpose as a very last resource. As freshly killed meat 
is difficult to cook, it will be preferable to kill the previous night, 
after sunset, the animals required for food for the next day. 

Preserved provisions. — Where bad or insufficient forage or 
water prevent cattle from following the troops, the latter will 
have to be fed on patent compounds. However, troops always 
prefer to these the more familiar forms of food, and the pre- 
served provisions that replace them are very unpopular with the 
soldier. We are told that the American soldiers during the 
Secession war used in fun to call these makeshifts " desecrated 
vegetables and consecrated milk." 

Preserved provisions can only be considered as a reserve to be 
used when necessity compels our recurring to these makeshifts, 
for fresh bread and fresh provisions only can ensure the health 
and strength of the troops'. A sufficient supply of fresh provi- 
sions, vegetables, and lime-juice is essential to ward off disease 
on service. It is imperative to take into account all the diffi- 
culties connected with the provision of fresh supplies for the 
troops, but to imagine that a large use can be made of preserved 
provisions during a war is a fallacy to be judiciously guarded 
against. With regard to preserved provisions, it should be noted 
that just the very reverse of what happens on service should 
occur. When the soldier is in comfortable quarters and has 
comparatively little work to do he is fed on bread, fresh meat, 
groceries, and vegetables ; but when in the field he has to perform 
fatiguing marches, carrying a heavy weight, and has to undergo 
every kind of exposure, we are compelled to feed him on biscuit 
and preserved provisions. 

Kopf and Co.'s consolidated pea-soup is a very useful com- 
pound (each tin makes a pint of good nutritious soup), it keeps 
well, and costs but 2d, per ration, which weighs two ounces and 
a half. A compressed tea, sugar, and milk ration is prepared 
by the same firm. 

In the Austrian army, preserved "gulasch," or hash, pre- 
pared in Vienna, is issued to the troops. 

Coffee. — Coffee is an important ration for troops on service. 
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General Sherman states : " I noticed that the women always 
begged of us some real coffee, which seems to satisfy a natural 
yearning or craving more powerful than can be accounted for 
on the theory of habit. Therefore I would always advise that 
coffee and sugar ration be carried along, even at the expense of 
bread, for which there are many substitutes." With regard to 
coffee. Dr. Banders remarks: "Twenty years of campaigning 
experience has demonstrated that no other beverage is so 
wholesome, so efficacious and beneficial, and also, what will 
surprise, so palatable, in marches undertaken under excessive 
heat, as unsweetened coffee, largely diluted with water. This 
liquid is a tonic, and at the same time refreshing, and has a 
thirst-quenching property which is not found in an equal degree 
in any other beverage ; it arrests thirst and diminishes greatly 
the perspiration, which so fatigues and enervates the marching 
man." The Intendant en chef of the 2nd Corps of the Army of 
Italy in 1859, in his instructions on requisitions, wrote to his 
subordinates as follows : — " Whenever you wiU find salt and 
coffee, procure as much of them as possible." 

In the opinion of some medical men, coffee is an antidote to 
malarious air, but, whether it is so or not (a point which has not 
been thoroughly demonstrated), it is indisputable that tea and 
coffee are better for the troops than spirits. Tea makes an 
excellent beverage for both hot and cold weather, and taken cold 
on the march makes a very refreshing drink. In the Eussian 
army, we are told that the men prefer tea to coffee ; tea has 
been found by them to be so much more easily prepared, and 
tea again which can be made with snow water quenches thirst 
far better than coffee. Some handy means for roasting and 
grinding coffee should be provided, for though, when ground 
and hermetically packed it occupies less room, it is considered 
superior when prepared fresh. 

Biscuit. — Biscuit, as a ration, has the advantage over bread 
in that it is less perishable, keeps longer fresh, and 1 lb. of it is 
considered equal to IJ lb. of bread, hence there is one-third less 
to carry. One hundred pounds of flour make 90 lbs. of biscuit 
or 140 lbs. of bread : " The average gain in the manufacture of 
bread may, however, be stated at from 30 to 35, and sometimes 
40 per cent. ; and the loss in the manufacture of biscuit, at 
about 10 per cent." * A sack of meal contains five bushels, or 

<< GommisBariat Eegnlations," 1852, p. 158. 
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280 Ibs.^ which will produce 92 44b. loaves, or 260 \\m. of biscuit. 
Though highly portable and of good keeping qualitiefli, bi^uit in 
an unpopolar description of food with an army* It should be 
only used a« a sabstitnte for bread in exceptional circumstances^ 
fatf it used continually, it becomes unpalatable, and in con* 
junetion with salt meat produces dysentery, and scrofulous 
eomplainis. 

MUU. — ^Tbe question of mills is a very important one for an 
anny in the field, for grain is generally kept unground until 
featured; hence stores of floor will be the exception, and those 
of eom the role. 

In Jaimajy, 1613, Napoleon, writing to the Viiceroy, then 
Ccrnxnander-in-Cbiet of the Grande Artme, directed him to bare 
flU the grain in the principal fortified plaices ground into flour, 
thai ibe nnnj might hare a stock of flour ready when it began 
to more. Fkmr reqmxes Less transport than bread, in the prO' 
portiion of 17 to 30. 

UHlfi in large towns should be utilized^ the eommis^riat 
aqp^ying a^djtkMQal hands to work them if neee^eary. Hand* 
nulla were nsed by the early Homiaji soldiers, who were ea^h 
proridad with Qs»e; the flour was not baked into breads but 
worked into a paiste eaJled puis. Frederiek the Great gare on^ 
to ea^ exifasfimj^ and Ka|>oXeon ordered th^oi for hk Eussian 
campaign in 1612u They, howera^, add to the weight to be 
earned^ so it is better to make nse of ail those that are fouikd 
within reaeh of tSs^e army. At the base, ajid on the line of 
eomrnnrneatJops^ istesdn-mills ean be estahlii^hed^ and these 
poaseaa the ^-v^uoiiii^ orer the rest, that they ean be worked 
indepcadept oi wind or £ro^ PortaJble steam-miJIs «an aJso be 
adTaneed ^doae to 1^ troops. In the latter part of the Criinean 
war, two fteaaners wcire £tted oot^ <»Le the Brmher, as a nuJJ ; 
the otber, t^ ^{fUM<ici'M^^ as a bakesr^-. With a railway line of 
eommonieatiaGes, a floatuig mill a^id bakean- at the base would 
answer welL 

<?iaeiw> — ^fa iowBs^ 0%'eaas are used to bake oaae or^ at nkost^ two 
batebea of bread in 1^ twenty -four hours ; the aa^oouiui baked 
ean be ea«fy ^uadrupied^ luud more- At oxie tiu^ M AUktrshot, 
2S/)00 men were supplied wjl^ bread Houj sijc ovexut, €^^ii 
prodociiig 2S$ i-Jb. ioaves xsx a batch, workiii^ biz days iiu tue 
wedk, wiflk only two Ikours ni^ht-work. h k^iS^ ^i^f^f^^ mipm 
eajily spans su OT«ns to the troops, <IouJI>JLUjj^ tU work in the 
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rest if necessary. Extra hands from the commissariat and 
transport corps might be assigned them for the additional 
work. 

The advantages on the score of health of frequently supplying 
troops with fresh breads are such as to demand its use in pre- 
ference to biscuit, except in special circumstances, during a 
campaign. A superior description of white bread is not what is 
actually required, it being an established fact that the removal 
of all the bran from the flour deprives the bread of a certain 
amount of nourishment, besides adding sensibly to the expense. 
Biscuit, properly speaking, belongs to the category of reserve 
rations, and is manufactured at a distance ; therefore, where 
grain or flour are to be obtained, it will be more expedient to 
bake bread than to haul up large quantities of biscuit from the 
rear. Absence of grain, or scarcity of fuel, might oblige us to 
have recourse to biscuit, likewise we shall be forced to have 
recourse to it whenever some rapid forward movement is in 
contemplation. 

Of the permanent ovens found in a country, some are found 
in towns and villages to bake for the inhabitants in general, 
others in private dwellings, farms, large estates, convents, etc., 
in which is baked what is required only for the consumption 
of the family, servants, labourers, and inmates. The last 
mentioned are far too scattered to use for military purposes, 
are not open to a vigorous supervision, and are also very small, 
capable of furnishing seldom more than 40 or 50 rations at each 
baking, being moreover unprovided with the appliances required 
for undertaking a large and continuous baking. 

The quality of the bread baked in these is often very coarse, 
with little uniformity in the size and weight of the loaf, which 
would complicate the issues.* In the case of an army in 
cantonments, quartered on the inhabitants, these ovens might 
be made available ; the troops receiving their issues in flour, to 
be baked in private ovens. These cases will seldom occur, but 
still they should be taken into account. Flour, as a rule, can 
only be issued in lieu of bread or biscuit when the troops are 
halting, for only in such cases the soldier has time to make 
it into bread. 

With regard to the regular established bakeries in towns and 
villages, these present the following disadvantages : — They are 

* Grimoard asks for the bread-loaf of the country to be accepted. 
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often insufficient for bakings on a large scale, are too scattered 
to be effectively superintended, have a limited number of bakers, 
and, as much valuable time is lost in making arrangements for 
working them, if the army is marching, the greater part of the 
work is not completed until the army has moved off, thus entail- 
ing additional transport. 

They should be looked upon only as auxiliaries to field ovens, 
such steps being taken as will render the assistance that can be 
obtained from their use regular and safe, guarding against the 
ill will and want of industry of their owners and workmen. All 
should be placed imder military administration being supplied 
with extra hands to undertake the additional work to be done ; 
then these ovens can be only of use for a couple of days, each 
one even producing from 800 to 1800 rations. 

The following general order shows the instructions issued on 
this subject during the Peninsular war : — 

** G. 0. Abrantes, VJth June, 1809. 

" 6. The commissary of each division, brigade, or regiment, 
on his arrival in any place near which he understands the 
troops to which he is attached are to halt more than one night, 
must take immediate and effectual measures to ascertain the 
number of ovens in the neighbourhood; and if they should be 
insufficient to supply the troops to which he is attached with 
bread, he will take care that a sufficient number are built 
forthwith." 

Field ovens. — The ovens found in all countries are fixtures ; 
in furnishing the bread ration, however, we must strive to have 
it manufactured close to those who have to consume it, or a 
large increase of transport becomes unavoidable. Only where 
railways can bring it up close to the army is its manufacture on 
a large scale in rear attended with little inconvenience. This 
clearly shows that field ovens are the only means by which 
the manufacture of bread can be carried out in the midst of the 
troops. 

Field ovens are made of either brick, wattle and daub, earth, 
or iron. In India, skeleton iron ovens in pieces are used, which, 
when put together in camp, are plastered over with clay or mud. 
Brick ovens require several hours to make and a certain time 
to dry, demand expert builders with proper tools, and the mate- 
rials must be either carried or be procured on the spot, which is 
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rather uncertain.* Of late years moveable steam-ovens have 
been introduced, but these require good roads, and are therefore 
ill suited for use in wild countries. The idea of utilizing with 
them the time occupied in the march in baking the bread, is 
hardly practicable; all that can be done is to get the yeast 
ready during that time, leaving the baking to be commenced the 
moment the march is completed. We must look, however, for 
something more portable and principally suited for pack transport. 

In the Eeport of the Select Committee on Military Organiza- 
tion of 1859, will be found the following description of a field 
oven introduced at Aldershot by Assistant Commissary-General 
H. Eobinson, which appears to possess most of the require- 
ments of a good field oven; these are lightness, portability, 
ease and rapidity in setting up, simplicity, absence of small 
pieces liable to get lost, and sufficiency of production in the time 
likely to be available : — 

" The field oven, as by accompanying sketch, four of which 
are now in successful operation at camp at Woolmer Forest, is 
the result of some experiments of my own at Aldershot, to pro- 
vide the means of baking bread for the troops on the line of 
march with portable field ovens. 

** The ovens are made of two pieces of sheet iron, with girders, 
riveted, closing together at the top by means of hooks and eyes, 
with detached doors ; they are 5 feet long, 3 feet 6 inches wide, 
and 18 inches rise from floor to crown, weighing each about 
150 lbs., and, being only two pieces, can be easily carried on 
pack-animals. 

" They are easily handled, require no tools to erect them save 
a shovel, and on the halt merely require placing on the ground 
and covering with earth or sand, etc. 

" Each oven will bake for from 800 up to 1000 men, if in 
operation for twenty-four hours, is erected for use in a quarter 
of an hour, requires two hours to be heated at first starting, 
each reheating subsequently occupying half that time. 

" Two batches can be drawn for one from the large French 
ovens, as from their small size and simplicity they are sooner 
set up and heated. The French ovens are in 199 pieces. 

"With a halt of fourteen hour^ out of every twenty-four a 
regiment of 1000 men can have fresh bread daily on the line 

* The Germans establish army corps ovens at every three stations ; but on the 
ninth day's march the first are broken np and brought forward. 
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of mao'ch, with two of these ovens and some eight or ten men of 
the commissariat corps. 

" The ovens cost ^63, but are now being made by a black- 
smith of the corps in the field for half that sum. 

" The blacksmith of the conmiissariat corps, with the aid of 
an assistant, can make one of these ovens in a day." 

These ovens were successfully used in the China war of 1860. 
When the troops remained on board ship, the bakers used to be 
landed with these ovens and baked bread for them. 

Like all iron ovens, a certain time is necessary for the metal 
to get cool ; a disadvantage in breaking the ovens up to send 
them early to the rear in expectation of an engagement. 

Colonel M. Hazenkampf, in his " Supply of an Army in Time 
of War," examines this question to some length. However, his 
considerations have reference to a numerous army, 800,000 
strong, whereas our preparations are generally made for a very 
much smaller force, which reduces the diJB&culty of supplying 
the troops with bread, even when campaigning in intricate and 
barren countries. According to the above authority, a brick 
oven, 9 feet 3 inches long, 7 feet broad, and 20 inches in height, 
will require five stove-setters and eight labourers to prepare, 
will take four hours to construct, and no less than six hours to 
dry when finished, producing 432 lbs. of bread at each baking. 
This oven takes two hours to heat before each baking, and the 
baking itself two hours and a half ; hence, five bakings will be 
the most done in the twenty-four hours, representing a total of 
2160 lbs. of bread. Biscuit can be baked in these ovens, but 
takes three times as long, because a lesser quantity only can be 
baked at a time ; but biscuit being issued in a lesser quantity 
than bread, twice the number of ovens will be suflScient to bake 
the same quantity of rations. Earth ovens, measuring 4 feet 6 
inches in length and 3 feet 6 inches in breadth, bake a smaller 
supply. 

An oven that takes fourteen hours and a half before yielding 
a first supply of fresh bread is evidently ill suited for use on 
the march, however good it may be for stationary troops and 
magazines. We must use a more portable article, for we can 
never rely on finding the materials required for their construc- 
tion, and we meet with few regular ovens in the countries 
our troops march over ; we have little time, after a wearisome, 
fatiguing march (which tells on the bakers as ao^uch as on the 
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rest of the troops), to devote to work, and must economize 
transport. 

Special portable ovens should accompany the army; more 
permanent ones can be used at the nearest magazines or com- 
missariat depots. Moveable steam-ovens can be pushed up close 
to the troops, and, according to our organization, seventeen 
are now detailed for each army corps ; but some ovens of simple 
construction are required for our special expeditions. In India 
the people eat chuppaties, which they prepare for themselves 
just before feeding. These are easily made and cooked, and 
require nothing more than a thin iron plate to cook them on. 
Officers out shooting in the Indian jungles have seldom anything 
else for days in lieu of bread, and the soldiers could with the 
greatest ease learn how to prepare them ; we might often then 
dispense with ovens and bakers, issues being made in flour only. 
The flour used by the people of India is of a coarse kind, called 
attah. 

In carrying bread, the loaves should be arranged on the 
waggons in layers, allowing a free circulation of air between 
them ; this is essential, as the steam which arises from newly 
baked bread affects its keeping. By whatever means bread is 
carried, it is recommended not to pack the loaves in more than 
four layers. The whole should be covered with a tarpaulin. 
Particular care should be taken to preserve it from the damp and 
night air, and, if not intended for immediate consumption, every 
opportunity should be taken of exposing it to the air during the 
day. The waggons being thoroughly cleansed before loading will 
materially assist in keeping the bread in good order. 

Marshal Marmont, in his work, *' De TEprit des Institutions 
Militaires," goes into the question of the manufacture of bread 
by the soldiers on service, and his remarks appear well worthy of 
consideration. The marshal thus expresses himself: **0n the 
subject of the soldier's food I shall only speak of the provision 
of the bread; that alone presents some difficulties, the supply 
of cattle for slaughter being always more within reach of the 
consumers. 

*' The difficulty in securing a regular distribution of bread to the 
troops is one of the greatest embarrassments in war. It is inex- 
plicable how so many distinguished generals, who, on this account, 
have been crossed or hampered in the execution of their plans, 
have not yet arrived at a solution of such an important problem* 
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" The Eomans had solved it : but in general their wars did not 
require such rapid movements as are needed in modem warfare. 

" There is, I believe, a perfectly satisfactory manner to contend 
with this difficulty, and the alteration which I propose will have 
a powerful influence on the art of war. 

" To receive regular distributions of bread by means of the 
administrative service, it is necessary for an army to be stationary 
or in retreat, remaining always at the same distance from the 
magazines or drawing closer to them ; if it advances, it gets in 
a constant manner further and further away from them, and the 
operation becomes impracticable for a commissary, however able 
he may be ; because the convoys cannot proceed faster than the 
army, and must follow it at the same relative distance they were 
at the moment of departure ; at each following despatch of a con- 
voy, the distance increases, and the difficulty becomes greater. 

"In a war of invasion the troops can only live on the 
resources of the country they traverse. But the time required 
to manufacture the bread in inhabited localities, the ordinary 
insufficiency of mills and ovens, or their distance, render the 
local resources very incomplete ; and the want which results 
causes great sufferings and serious disorders. Still, on the 
maintenance of order under every respect and by all means 
depends the safety of armies. 

" The only certain way of ensuring the regular subsistence of 
the soldier, is to impose on him the duty of looking after it him- 
self, in accordance with some arranged plan. I have tried this, 
and the result has been entirely favourable. 

" War is not carried out in a desert, and when this excep- 
tional circumstance arrives special dispositions are taken to meet 
it. War is generally made in inhabited countries, and where 
there are men there is grain to feed them with. It is in the 
manner of utilizing the grain which the granaries contain that 
the solution of the question really rests. 

" The main difficulty, as I shall explain further on, is to 
reduce the corn into flour. Therefore mills to grind the corn are 
needed ; it is possible to exist, if need be, only on flour without 
turning it into bread ; but one would simply die of starvation on 
a few handfuls of grain. 

"When labour is scarce and rare there is an advantage in 
employing powerful machines in the manufactories and in 
centralizing work ; but when labour is superabundant and costs 
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nothing it is better to follow an entirely opposite system. In 
relegating the works from the centre on to the circumference 
they are rendered far easier ; and in confiding them to those who 
have to profit by them, their zeal and their punctuality are 
ensured. This being granted, it is evident that we can utilize 
the manual labour of the soldiers without any inconvenience, 
and that it is an advantage for them to receive as an indemnity 
the price which the extra work with which they are burdened 
costs. 

'* Why is it that in the field the soldiers never run short of 
soup, when they have meat, bread, and camp-kettles? It is 
because they prepare it themselves. If, under any pretext what- 
ever, a commissary had imagined to provide it for an entire 
division, or even a colonel for his regiment, in moving about, 
the soldier never could partake of it. 

" I desire to apply to the bread the same rule as applies to the 
soup, and the soldiers will never be in want of it. I propose to 
give to the army portable mills : I adopted this measure in one 
of the Spanish campaigns, and it answered thoroughly. The 
army of Portugal, in 1812, existed thus during six months ; the 
only inconvenience that was found was that the millstones got 
very soon out of order; this was reraedied by means of better 
tempering, and very lasting ones were made. 

'^ Napoleon, in the midst of the miseries of the Bussian cam- 
paign, having heard of these results, was struck with the 
advantages which might be derived from them ; and he ordered 
a large number of these mills to be made for the Orande Armee. 
Five hundred were sent to him, which arrived at Smolensk when 
the army was returning from Moscow. But already there were 
no longer any arms to move them or men to make use of them. 

'* These mills should fulfil the following requirements: — ^First, 
to be as light as possible, capable of being carried by a soldier, 
who, looking at the importance of the subject, should be detailed 
from the ranks for the purpose, when the regular means of 
transport fail ; second, to be capable of being worked by a single 
man; third, to yield fine flour, and sufficient in four hours* work 
for the needs of a company. 

'' The mills of the army of Portugal gave thirty pounds of 
good flour per hour. It has been objected against this system 
that, the regulations having prescribed the extraction of the 
bran, this operation complicated the manufacture. I reply that 
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the experiments made with grain of good quality have demon- 
strated the uselessness of extracting the bran. 

*' Even with grain of middUng quality, but pure and unmixed, 
the bread is always good. When the supply officers issue bad 
bread, the soldier must necessarily take it and eat it, or he must 
die of hunger, because the time for its consumption admits of no 
delay ; but when the grain which is issued to him is full of dust 
or of whatsoever other mixture, it is possible to clean it before 
using it, and the soldier will then always eat good bread. 
Therefore, also under this head, his condition will be improved, 
it will be further bettered by the indemnity which he will receive 
for his labour either in money or in an increased ration. 

"Look, on the other hand, at what will be the gain on the 
part of the administrative officers, the habitual simplification, 
and in time of war the expedition of their work. A general in 
command now exerts his mind more to secure the subsistence 
of his troops than anything else, and his combinations are 
unnecessarily defeated for want of a timely distribution of bread. 

"Not only the question of the indispensable nourishment 
allotted to the troops, but also that which regards the bread 
ration properly so called, has been thus solved. The way of 
constructing ovens by a simple excavation in any kind of soil in 
four hours, and which two hours after can serve to bake bread 
in has been found. Thus in every bivouac, flour is ground in 
sufficient quantity for the daily consumption ; and at each halt 
or period of rest ovens are made in the ground in suitable 
localities in which bread is baked in advance. Froni this 
moment the supply of the army progresses by itself ; the admi- 
nistration is no longer troubled by these details, any more than 
each man is in ensuring the circulation of his own blood : it is 
the result of a principle which operates steadily. 

" In peace time, the government will maintain stores of grain 
from which issues will be made to the troops. It will be the 
same in a defensive war. In a war of invasion, each regiment 
will receive daily from the administrative officers of the country 
traversed, or will seize in the granaries of the population, the 
grain of which it is in need. However, it is essential for this 
to be a custom followed and contracted in time of peace; 
because, as a rule, the usages of peace should be assimilated as 
closely as possible to those of war ; this truth is incontestable 
when it is a question of introducing a great alteration." 
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Spirituous liquors. — ^An American army surgeon gave it as his 
opinion, during the Secession war, that intoxicating liquors are 
the curse of an army. 

The advantages or drawbacks derived from a regular issue of 
spirits to the troops have not been satisfactorily established. 
Instances are quoted to show that no ill effects resulted from the 
troops receiving no spirit ration for a protracted period, which 
go far to prove that spirits do not constitute an essential part of 
the soldier's ration. Parkes quotes two cases, at JeUalabad and 
in the great siege of Gibraltar, where the non-issue of spirits 
had no ill eJBfect on the constitution of the troops, whilst many 
observant medical men lament their use, as injurious both to 
discipline and health, and attribute a good deal of the sickness 
to the spirit ration. Ferguson, an old Peninsular surgeon, con- 
siders that the spirit ration had a good deal to do with the 
sickness of the British troops in the Peninsula. 

Spirits were supposed to be a safeguard against cholera, but 
facts have not substantiated this theory, for both total abstainers 
and moderate drinkers are carried off by this scourge. 

Malt liquor is preferable to spirits, but its bulk, and conse- 
quently transport, make it impossible to provide it for the 
troops; it gets also shaken, muddy, and unwholesome. For 
these reasons we are obliged to forego the use of malt liquor on 
service, and supply spirits instead. 

The absolute necessity of issuing spirits to the troops is a 
questioned point. Spirits can only be looked upon as a luxury, 
and, as all things which are not imperatively necessary should 
be set aside to reduce the impedimenta, spirits should be looked 
upon as an article belonging to that class. The immoderate use 
of spirits, when the temperature is high, often renders fevers and 
other illnesses incurable. 

Tobacco, Betel-nut, Opium, Soap, etc. — Tobacco, betel-nut, 
and opium,* in countries where these luxuries are not to be 
readily purchased, should be procured for the soldiers and 
followers, as individuals who are accustomed to indulge in them 
regularly will feel greatly their want on service. A plentiful 
supply of soap is needed for sanitary reasons, particularly in hot 
climates, and where a frequent change of clothing is impossible. 

♦ " The privation of the drug, instead of reinvigorating the men and fitting 
them for work, would, in most cases, have the contrary effect; the habitaal 
smoker wonld have pined away, and eventually died." — (Swinhoe*B North China 
Campaign of 1860.) 
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In certain countries, suttlers will be able to provide the troops 
and followers with these extra comforts ; in others, where they 
cannot obtain and retail them to the troops, the commissariat 
must step in. Suttlers as a rule should rely on their own 
resources for obtaining their stores. They are a convenience for 
the soldier, from whom they derive a good profit, and should not 
be a burden ever on the commissariat and transport. 

FweZ.— The troops on service usually cut their own firewood. 
In selecting the sites for camps, the preference is generally given, 
to those in which water and firewood are to be obtained. The 
place to cut firewood, and the quantity to be cut, should be 
determined by a competent officer. In India, the dung of 
bullocks and buffaloes is kneaded into cakes, dried in the sun, 
and used in lieu of fuel; the droppings of camels are also 
collected and used for the same purpose. In cutting wood for 
burning, fruit trees and hedgerows should be spared. 

Fresh Vegetables^ Vinegar^ Lime-juice. — ^Every care should be 
taken on service to prevent troops being attacked by scurvy, 
which paves the way to many fatal diseases. Cold, damp, 
insufficient food in comparison to the work done or fatigues 
endured, lead to scurvy, which is also sure to make its appear- 
ance whenever a regular supply of fresh vegetables cannot be 
obtained, and the troops are fed for a continuous number of days 
on salt provisions. Vinegar and lime-juice are very effective 
anti-scorbutics. The supply of fresh vegetables, so much needed 
to check scorbutic diseases, must be obtained from the country 
itself; if not procurable by any other means, the produce of 
kitchen gardens should be requisitioned. It is doubtful whether 
the compressed vegetables, now often issued, have not in their 
preparation lost many of those qualities which counteract these 
complaints. 

Eice, beans, peas, onions, oatmeal, preserved potatoes, etc., 
are all capital articles of food for troops on service. Legumes 
are not indispensable, but, as men are not accustomed to eat 
simply meat and bread, the want of legumes will not be long in 
becoming a source of sickness. 

Water. — Water has at times to be carried in wooden barrels 
or in leather skins ; then it must be carefully provided just as 
much as any other article of supply. In hot countries the want of 
it will distress troops more than the want of food. The greatest 
care should always be taken with regard to the water in running 
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streams, when these are polluted by the carcases of dead 
animals. If possible the water, both for drinking and cooking, 
should be drawn from running streams through suction-pumps, 
and if it can flow through fine wire gauze, or other filtering 
matter, so much the better. In standing camps it might be 
pumped into a tank, or cask, closed under lock and key ; the key 
being kept by the soldier of the Eoyal Engineers in charge of 
the pump. Pure water is so very necessary to preserve the 
health of the troops, that no pains should be spared in securing 
that only such as is of good quality, and free from impurities, is 
used. Boiling or filtering it, though troublesome, must be done 
to destroy impurities which would otherwise become fruitful 
sources of sickness. 

On service the soldier should carry only those articles of food 
that will keep, such as bacon, sausage, biscuit, beans, rice, 
coffee, etc., but nothing, if possible, that will become unpalat- 
able, as, for example, fresh meat if carried for several con- 
secutive hours on a hot day. Biscuit, a few tins of Kopf s 
pea-soup, some coffee, sugar, and bacon, might form a ration 
for troops to work upon on a pressing emergency for a few days. 

The iron ration, — In the German army each soldier carries 
in his pack a three-days' ration, called an iron ration, composed 
as follows : — 

Grammes. 

Biscuit 1500 . 

Eice 375 . 

Salt .076 . 

Bacon 510 . 

Boasted coffee . . . 075 . 



2535 



lbs. 


oz. 


dr. 


. . 8 


4 


15J 


. . 


13 


3i 


. . 


2 


lOi 


. . 1 


2 


oi 


. . 


2 


lOi 


6 


9 


8 



This iron ration, or knapsack reserve, is to be used only when 
all other means for feeding the soldier fail, and then only by 
direction of superior authority; it is frequently inspected, and 
any unauthorized expenditure of it is severely punished. 

We have no corresponding ration, but in lieu thereof it was 
proposed some time back, on all occasions when the transport 
could not follow the movements of the troops, to give each man 
a 2-lb. tin of compressed meat and 2 lbs. of biscuit. The 
choice fell on these articles on account of their being articles of 
general army consumption in the field requiring no cooking. 
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This allowance was calculated to maintain the soldier for three 
days. 

It was proposed later on to allow for a day's ration 4 oz. 
of concentrated beef-tea with 1 lb. of biscuit and a portion of 
groceries ; but no trial has yet been made to test the sufficiency 
of this ration. Lieutenant- Colonel Stabb, Duke of ComwaU's 
Light Infantry, recommended some time since the following 
reserve ration, to consist for each day of — 

oz. 

Meat biscuit 10 

Soup extract • 1 

Tea f 

Sugar IJ 

Waterproof ration wrapper . . . . 2J 

measuring in bulk 7 J cubic inches. 

Such articles as pemmican, so much esteemed in North 
America, Billtong, Brand's concentrated beef-tea (in skins), 
Erbswurst, compressed pea-meal and bacon (in tins), all lend 
themselves to the formation of a good iron ration ; likewise a 
portable preparation of chocolate, milk, and sugar, the daily 
ration for the latter only measuring IJ cubic inch. A small 
packet of rice or beans — ^which keep well, swell and make up 
with any of the above a good meal — might be useful. Captain 
Bond, late 93rd Highlanders, has met in America with a biscuit 
of leven, bruised oats, and meat torn into shreds, which is 
reported to be very good. (See Ghhe, 6th April, 1880.) 

An iron ration is needed to make a force independent for a 
few days and for consumption, either when the transport cannot 
move with the troops, or no regular distributions can be made. 
It will come in very handy just after the debarkation, in the few 
days of pressure which accompany the landing, as also after a 
serious engagement. 

A fixed ration of this kind is much needed in our service ; it 
should conveniently fit the valise, or haversack, and some article 
of kit should be sacrificed so as to make room for the ration 
without adding to the weight of the kit. Our men already 
carry too many articles, some of which might be omitted to 
make room for this very essential reserve. 

No one will be prepared to dispute the importance ot tk\s. 
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extremely wise provision, ever so much more necessary for our 
army, which has to suffer under disadvantages in transport, 
which continental troops, moving on good roads and in pro- 
ductive countries, are not called to experience. The necessity 
for laying down at once some regulation of this point cannot 
be too strongly urged. 

Forage. — ^Lifantry require principally meat and bread, but 
the other arms need forage in addition to these, which, on 
account of its bulk, is difficult to carry. The artillery can carry 
three days* com easily on their waggons, but in the cavalry the 
horses are already overweighted, and if we wish to derive all the 
advantages that can be obtained by its mobility, we must study 
to reduce the weight the horses have to bear. 

Forage is the most difficult part of the subsistence of an'army 
in the field, on account of its volume. In most cases one can 
rely on the country passed through to furnish forage, though 
there are countries entirely destitute of it. '* The [daily ration 
for a horse is 14 lbs. of hay and 12 lbs. of oats, in all 26 lbs. 
That of a soldier is 3 lbs. It is plain, therefore, that the 
ration for a horse weighs nearly nine times that of a soldier." * 
Grain is the only portion of forage that can be carried, hay 
and straw must be obtained in the invaded country, hence 
requisitions apply in a greater sense to these articles than 
to any others. Steam-presses are of invaluable assistance 
in reducing the bulk of forage; the trusses when reduced will 
occupy less room, both on carriages and on board ship, and will 
considerably reduce the amount of transport required. Some 
presses put up at a base or on the line of communications would 
be of great value. When dry forage is not obtainable, the troops 
must procure for their animals green forage. If the fields in 
the vicinity of their posts are ready for mowing, and forage is 
much needed, the commissariat officers should make arrange- 
ments for purchasing what there is, cutting it, and then issuing 
it or storing it as required. Always in turning animals out to 
graze they should be turned into grass in preference to green 
corn-fields, for the latter may be cut later on for the use of the 
army. 

The following extract from a General Order issued at 
Abrantes on the 17th June, 1809, gives us some idea of the 

» Brevet Major-General L. M. 0. Meigs, Q.M.G., U.S.A., Washington, 8tli 
Kovember, 1865. 
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regulations laid down during the Peninsular war to obtain a 
supply of green forage : — 

" 5. When the army, or any portion of it, in future requires 
green forage, commissaries, or, if there should be no com- 
missary, the quarter-master of the regiment, under the orders of 
the general or commanding officer, will make a requisition upon 
the magistrate for it, and will point out to him the field or place 
from whence it can be provided ; the magistrate is then to have 
it cut ; forage is to be delivered to the troops by the commis- 
sary, in rations, according to the ordered proportions. A guard 
will be left in the field, in charge of the remainder of the forage, 
after the commissary has made his delivery. If there should 
be no magistrate, or if the magistrate should refuse to consent 
to deliver or cut the green forage, or if it should be necessary 
on any account, the troops should cut it for themselves; the 
commissary of the brigade or regiment, accompanied by an 
officer of the quartermaster-generars department, or, if there 
should be none with that division of troops, by the quarter- 
master of a regiment, and if possible by the magistrate of the 
place, or the occupier of the ground, or by some inhabitant of 
the country, is to proceed to value the field, and to estimate the 
number of rations of forage it contains. Having done this, 
the commissary is to allot the field in its due proportion to the 
quarter-masters of the different regiments to be supplied with 
forage from it ; parties of fatigue from those regiments, under 
the command of an officer, are to proceed and cut and carry 
away the forage thus allotted to them. For all green forage 
required the usual receipts must be given." 

In all points of passage for cavalry, artillery, and transport, 
a good stock of forage should be collected, and a provision main- 
tained as a precaution in case of a retreat. What is obtained 
from the enemy's stores should not be wasted, but systemati- 
cally issued out as if it were part of one's own magazines. When 
forage is scarce, anything that can be used in lieu thereof, beans, 
peas, lentils, carrots, etc., should be procured and mixed up with 
the oats.* 

"It is always troublesome, if not extremely dangerous, to 
change suddenly to unaccustomed grain, especially during the 

* OatB and beans are the best grain for prodnoing mnecle ; crashed grain sayes 
time in mastication, an adrantage when the horses are hungry and tired, for it 
allows more time for rest, and the whole food is more easily digested and assimi. 
lated. 
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fatigue and hardships of war " (Fleming). It is important, how- 
ever, that horses should get accustomed to the corn and forage 
of the country they are in ; this can be done by degrees, mixing 
what they have been accustomed to with the new kind, and 
gradually increasing the proportion of the latter till the first is 
entirely dispensed with. When rye, Indian corn, or barley, is 
given to horses, the animals should not be watered for two hours 
before and two hours after they have been fed. 

"When transport is hired and there is a difficulty in procuring 
grain, the commissariat should issue forage to the transport 
animals ; for the drivers, finding increased difficulties in the way 
of procuring it, will either resort to pillage or steal what their 
animals carry for the other arms. The dryness of the season 
may have a considerable influence on the growth of grass, and 
hence on the amount of forage procurable. The enemy may 
also fire the grass, and thus destroy what the country provides 
in this important item of supply. 

The following information on the matter of forage (borrowed 
from a work, "Military Sketching and Eeconnaissance," by 
Lieutenant-Colonel F. J. Hutchinson and Captain H. G-. Mac- 
Gregor) may prove useful : — 

** An acre of grass will yield from 1 to 3 tons of hay. 
„ wheat „ 30 to 40 bushels. 

„ barley ,> 40 to 50 „ 

„ oats „ 50 to 60 „ 

One truss of straw weighs 36 lbs. 
„ hay „ 56 lbs. 
One load of hay contains 36 trusses. 
28 lbs. of green forage are equal to 10 lbs. of hay. 
One bushel of oats weighs from 36 to 41 lbs. 
14 lbs. of bran = 9 lbs. of oats. 
20 lbs. of unthreshed com form a ration. 
" To find the number of tons in a stack, multiply together 
the height, breadth, and length, in yards, and divide by 12 for 
hay, and 17 for straw^ 

" Height is the distance from ground to eaves + } distance 
from eaves to apex, i.e. — 

( AC + iDE)xAFxAB ,, ., , 
^ * j^ = No. of tons hay. 
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"A cubic yaxd of hay weighs 200 lbs. nearly. 
„ straw „ 140 „ 

„ grain equal 20 bushels. 

" Moving in a well-stocked country, an army corps of 30,000 
men will require about 14,000 horses for cavalry, staff, artillery, 
supply service, hospital, baggage-train, etc." 

The great difficulty experienced in the transport of forage 
has of late years started the idea of using compressed and pre- 
served forage for army purposes ; ' and experiments with various 
kinds of these preparations have been carried out both at home 
and abroad. What we look for is to obtain a description of 
forage which is possessed of good keeping qualities, which is 
suitable for economical carriage equally by land transport and by 
sea, and which retains, after the process of compression, good 
nutritive qualities. Apparently we have not yet succeeded in 
obtaining a really satisfactory article, and no better results 
appear to have been arrived at by the continental armies. 

The various kinds of horse biscuit and cooked food have been 
found unsuitable for hard work, and the best results yet have 
been obtained by using a compressed forage cake of oats, 
crushed beans, crushed linseed, and chopped hay. Further 
experiments will no doubt produce some unquestionably good 
article. 

The carrying of hay in hay nets is inconvenient, and chopped 
hay compressed into hard cakes has been strongly recommended. 
Hay prepared in this manner possesses several important advan- 
tages, but must be given in suitable nosebags. 

In preparing for a campaign, as also in requisitioning, all 
supplies and stores should be procured of the best quality, for 
these are needed for a service of uncertain duration, and are 
exposed generally to bad weather, rough usage, and several 
transhipments. Their quality, therefore, on embarkation, should 
be unquestionable ; no article of doubtful quality ox \\»X^a Vi ^"«x^ 
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deterioration should be purchased ; real economy demands that 
all should alike be of the very best, QuaUty is the first thing to 
attend to, then comes packing, which should be very carefully done 
to provide against rough usage, exposure, and changes of tempera- 
ture. The packages should be made of good materials, air-tight 
and proof against leakage ; each should be in size, weight, and 
shape adapted to the style of transport that is expected to be 
found for use. If, for convenience on board ship, large packages 
are needed, smaller boxes, barrels, etc., should also be provided, 
to be filled at the base, and restored from time to time to the 
depots for re-filling. Supplies for distant wars shouldrbe obtained, 
when procurable, from places near the scene of operations, to 
avoid the increased expenditure for carriage. In this case greater 
attention will have to be paid to obtain articles of reliable 
quality, and proper packing will have to be insured. Every 
single package should be marked with its contents; in doing 
this the greatest care should be observed. Quite recently a dis- 
infecting fluid was issued to troops in lieu of lime-juice, owing to 
incorrect marking, and some men were poisoned. India alone 
can supply the special stores required for sepoys and followers. 

With regard to the carriage of supplies, all those liable to be 
spoilt by crushing should be put uppermost. Air is essential 
for their keeping, and this particularly applies to bread. All 
precautions to secure them from damp must also be taken. 
Articles Uke bacon should be so placed that the emanations from 
them may not affect the rest. Oats and pulse wiU have to be 
emptied from time to time and laid out to dry, being turned over 
and over. The empty sacks should be thoroughly dried before 
returning these articles into them. When meat has to be carried, 
the quarters should be laid on straw, or grass, then the whole 
covered over with a tarpaulin ; it is above all essential in this 
case for the air to circulate freely. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

BAILWAYS AND AUXILIARY TRANSPORT. 

" L*on aura la plas grande attention anx yivres dont on aura besoin poor cette 
campagne } on ne so bomera pas a les amasser^ mais on pensera d'avance auz 
moyens de facititer leor transport, parce que Ton n'execute rien avec la plas floris- 
sant Arm^e, si elle manque de norr.ture." — Frederic II., Boi de Frusse (Les 
Principes de guerre et d^ Administration), 

The main object of the line of communications is to secure the 
undisputed possession of a good highway, which may be either 
an ordinary road, a railway, or a navigable stream, for the 
purpose of moving over it troops, large quantities of supplies 
and stores, sick and wounded, prisoners of war, etc. Ample 
means for moving all these must be provided, and these means 
constitute the service known under the general appellation of 
the transport, at the same time a most highly important and 
difficult administrative service. Of the two operations connected 
with the supply of an army in the field, namely, the collection 
and the transport of provisions and stores, the latter is by far 
the most difficult. To obtain the supplies that an army requires, 
whatever may be the means employed for procuring them, is 
but the first step, the next is to forward this vast accumulation 
of goods either to the troops themselves, or to those locaUties in 
which it is determined to collect ample reserve stores which the 
army may need during the progress of the war. 

An army, or even a part of an army, in the field has often 
been compared to a large city whose inhabitants require to be 
fed. In a city there are stores and magazines containing a cer- 
tain description of supplies, these are kept in a greater or lesser 
quantity, sufficient, however, to meet demands spreading over a 
certain number of days, and are sold in retail. Besides these, 
a daily stream of carts, pack animals, and carriers enter the city 
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each day with fresh provisions, droves of cattle come in by 
goods trains, and supplies are brought in from a distance by the 
several railway lines which centre in the place. Commercial 
transactions which have extended over a period of many and 
many years have shown to the producer what the population will 
daily require. The daily service between the country and the 
city has been gradually improved, and has attained a certain 
degree of punctuality and perfection. The city, with its thousands 
of inhabitants, is always there, and food from long practice flows 
into it with the greatest regularity. An army, on the other hand, 
shifts its ground every day, which demands fresh alterations 
in the arrangements, and has generally to encounter the ill will 
of the inhabitants. The dealers and contractors who supply 
a city are not there to supply the army, and, even if they were 
there, they would have no ^-esources, for it is only their local 
knowledge of these, and their acquaintance with the producers, 
that bring on commercial transactions. A thorough considera- 
tion of the difference which exists between the circumstances of 
a city, and an army in the field, will show how erroneous is a 
comparison between the two, and how thoroughly different the 
conditions are. 

The greater portion of the supplies which an army needs to 
keep the field must follow it at every step forward it takes, and 
to do this every army must have transport means on a very 
extensive scale, which become a very considerable item in the 
cost of every war. We are compelled to lay hands on all the 
means of transportation found in a country, and to use them for 
the benefit of the army, for every ounce moved forward, whatever 
may be the means employed in doing so, will further the military 
operations. 

In forwarding supplies and stores to an army, we do not need 
anything further than the means employed in the ordinary 
traffic, whether by rail, by water, or by road ; only we are driven 
to employ them systematically, and to insist on great regularity, 
as we work them together in large masses and mainly on one 
thoroughfare, whereas in the usual course of commercial traffic 
they are fractioned into small manageable portions moving alike 
over all the roads of a certain district. 

In a consideration of the transport we may leave on one side 
the transport by water, not that it should ever be neglected, but 
because navigable rivers and canals are not as readily found for' 
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lines of communications as roads or railways, and their employ- 
ment (which is exceptional) when steamers, tugs, hoats, barges, 
etc. are forthcoming in sufficient quantities, does not present any 
very serious obstacle. In small shallow watercourses steam 
pinnaces and steam launches, towing a number of loaded boats, 
can be turned into useful means of transport. 

A. Transport by Rail. 

We may rightly place transport by rail at the head of all 
other transport for war, as railways facilitate immensely the 
supply of all an army needs for its maintenance in the field. 
Without them, the quantities of supplies the large armies of the 
present day demand could not be pushed to the front with suffi- 
cient rapidity to impart to an army that increased freedom of 
manoeuvring which has always been considered so essential in 
"war. It is generally admitted that it is very doubtful if the large 
army placed in the field by the Germans in 1870 could have 
been adequately supplied without the assistance of railways. 

The employment of railways in war, however, can never do 
away with the necessity for a transport train, for railways convey 
supplies and stores in bulk, and for their distribution a sufficient 
wheel or pack train is absolutely necessary. Leaving entirely 
.on one side the likely destruction of the railway line by the 
retiring forces, the length of time needed to make it again 
available for traffic, and the probable withdrawal of the rolling- 
stock, no commander would ever consent to bind himself entirely 
to a railroad, and for want of other means, never to quit it. An 
army must be at all times prepared to move in any desired direc- 
tion, and to do so the only means of transport of any avail are 
Buch as draught and pack animals provide us. A railroad is 
simply a very powerful auxUary to these, and wiU facilitate their 
reduction on the line of communications to a very large amount ; 
but without them an army would be to a very considerable 
extent paralyzed, and its action would be confined to a narrow 
front, whereas to make itself felt, and to convey an idea of its 
IK)wer, it should spread out in its advance to a reasonable 
distance to either flank. 

Eailways come under the direction of the general of com- 
munications as lines of supply as soon as the concentration of 
the army is completed. After the concentration of a considerable 
number of troops it has been found desirable to allow the railway 
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companies a day or two of rest to enable them to put everything 
in order, and re-establish to some extent the normal system of 
working ; this wise measure will facilitate the working of the 
line during the progress of the operations. The passenger traffic 
will at this period become secondary to the goods traffic, for 
what we principally need then is to move forward the suppUes 
and stores required to maintain the army in the field. 

Eailways, to be put to the best advantage for this purpose, 
must be employed under a certain method. The advantages we 
principally look for, from their employment as lines of communi- 
cations, are their being able to convey a considerable amount of 
stores and supplies in bulk, thus making the lengthy and expen- 
sive convoys which would otherwise daily encumber miles and 
miles of road, and demand the services of a host of attendants 
and superintendents, unnecessary ; their ability to convey these 
stores and supplies undamaged over much longer distances at 
a stretch ; and lastly their rendering the supply service more 
certain. We do not need a rapid rate of speed ; what we princi- 
pally require is to secure a continuous movement from the base 
up to the advanced magazine. 

General Sherman, in his Atlanta campaign, simply relied on 
a railway line as his line of supply. The line, though 473 miles 
long, was well guarded, and, with only one exception, resisted all 
serious attacks made on it. His army consisted of 100,000 men, 
with 35,000 animals, and the trains employed in the supply 
service were composed of ten cars each, which ran in groups of 
four, at the rate of ten miles per hour. Four such groups a day 
more than sufficed to feed his army. 

Most armies now employ a railway corps in war for the 
repairs and working of the line in the immediate vicinity of the 
troops. If the line has been destroyed by the enemy, this corps 
undertakes to repair it so as to permit of the traffic being 
resumed as speedily as possible, the corps gradually working 
forward, and leaving the task of consolidating and reorganizing 
the traffic to the civil staff in rear. For an efficient service an 
experienced body of engine drivers is indispensable, the men of 
the Eoyal Engineers are not sufficiently skilled in the practical 
working of a railway and in the movement of the trains; in 
organizing, therefore, a railway corps for service, it will be 
prudent to add to it a proportion of skilled drivers obtained from 
the railway companies at home. 
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It is likewise of the highest importance to secure the services 
of a good traffic superintendent to direct the traffic. An official 
of this kind should be borrowed from one of oui- railway com- 
panies, and he should be the best man procurable. His know- 
ledge and his great experience will be invaluable. It stands to 
reason that a military officer, however good he may be, must be 
far inferior to a man whose business for years has been to direct 
large traffic operations at home under all manner of conditions, 
good and bad. Non-commissioned officers to act as railway 
guards should proceed with the railway corps, and should not 
be taken from the ranks of corps in the field. 

In an enemy's country every effort should be made to secure 
as much of the rolling-stock of the line to be used as possible. 
Much can be captured by cavalry and mounted infantry raids, 
and a rapid, sudden dash forward may deprive the enemy of a 
few complete trains. If we have reasons to apprehend the entire 
yrithdrawal of the rolling-stock we shall have also to despatch 
light engines with light trucks to the base at a very early period, 
BO as to start the traffic as soon as possible. Heavy engines are 
difficult to ship, and even more difficult to land; and, as the 
number of trucks to each train can be limited to a few at first, 
heavy powerful engines will not be required in the early stages ; 
later on there will be less pressure at the base and more powerful 
engines can be despatched. We should also strive to obtain the 
assistance of as many of the railway employes as can be found. 

In the absence of locomotives, or where want of fuel pre- 
cludes their being used, the railway can be worked as a tram- 
way, the waggons being drawn by transport horses. 

When it becomes necessary to employ a railway as a line of 
supply, this is appropriated by the military authorities for that 
purpose, and the traffic is placed under military supervision. 
The technical part of the work will be allowed to continue under 
the control of the civil staff of the company, but the general 
administration of the line is placed under the direction of a 
military staff officer, called a railway staff officer. 

In the zone of military operations the military element must 
be supreme. The point where this commences is called the 
collecting or transfer station, which is necessary for an orderly 
administration of the line. Behind this station the ordinary 
peace traffic is as far as possible maintained ; but beyond it, it 
should be entirely suspended. 
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In using a railway as a line of supply it is essential to have 
a place out of the immediate zone of operations, but neither too 
near the enemy nor too far to the rear (not to throw away the 
full value of a railway), where supplies and stores coming for 
the army may be collected and grouped, and afterwards for- 
warded to the army as required. Acting otherwise, a serious 
block at the most advanced station would be inevitable^ and such 
a block would ensue as would make it impossible to get at what 
is most urgently needed. There all would be a confused heap of 
waggons, with no one to know what each one contains or how 
to extricate the ones most urgently required. 

The collecting station becomes a secondary base with a large 
stock of supplies', from which a few trains run further forward as 
far as it is considered safe. There a temporary terminal station 
is selected, beyond which no traffic of any sort is allowed. This 
terminal station becomes, so to speak, an advanced magazine, 
where supplies are sought for daily by the military convoys and 
taken to the troops. As the army proceeds, and the line is 
repaired, other stations more in advance are selected as the 
terminal, and the collecting station is likewise shifted farther 
forward, the civil staff extending its supervision gradually for- 
ward and setting the military free, so as to allow it to keep its 
relative distance from the army. 

The collecting station should not only be conveniently 
situated, but should be selected on account of its ample accom- 
modation and the facilities it possesses for increasing it ; plenty 
of sidings are here very essential. As far as this point only, 
certain military trains run in conjunction with the ordinary 
peace traffic, beyond it the traffic is entirely restricted to 
military purposes. All trains with troops should run past it, 
but those containing provisions and stores should (with certain 
exceptions) cease running here and be unloaded ; the waggons 
and trucks should never be used as temporary magazines, but, 
as soon as they are emptied, should be sent back for more stores. 
When, however, a forward movement is in contemplation, special 
provision trains should be prepared, being placed in sidings, 
close in front of the collecting station, ready to be sent forward 
when demanded for by telegraph. All trains coming from the 
army should run through the collecting station and not stop 
therfe ; for this purpose a second collecting station, in which io 
receive everything coming from the troops, should be established 
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somewhat in rear. The arrangements for sending trains from 
the collecting station forward should be as simple as pos- 
sible. 

Each supply or store train should be in charge of a respon- 
sible conductor, furnished with a way-bill (showing contents and 
destination) for delivery to the officer to whom the articles are to 
be consigned, who will be required to acknowledge their receipt, 
^s a further precaution a Ust of the supplies and stores con- 
tained in each waggon should be pasted inside the door, so that, 
in opening the waggon, it may be at once ascertained what it 
contains. The way-bill should be shown to the railway staff 
officer and railway station commandants when demanded. 

At the collecting station should be assigned a sufficient 
number of commissariat, ordnance, aud medical officers, and 
parties to load and unload trains should be told off, either from 
the communication troops or from a special working corps. 

Each of the stations where troops may alight for purposes 
of feeding or rest, or where sick and wounded men may have to 
be received, is placed in charge of a railway station comman- 
dant— ^a kind of military station-master, and a link between the 
troops and the railway personnel. The commandant has to carry 
out his work in conformity with the orders he receives from 
the railway staff officer. If the ordinary traffic is suspended, a 
number of minor stations may be closed, and these can be used 
as posts of observation for the troops guarding the line. The 
railway staff officer should reside at the collecting station, and 
the railway station commandants at the respective stations 
assigned to their charge. 

Troops should be detailed to guard the railway line of com- 
munications, and what has been said in Chapter IV. applies as 
much to parties told off for the protection of a railway line as to 
ordinary roads. Constant cavalry patrolling, good signalling 
stations, and small flying columns will be most effective in 
keeping the linjB from molestation. Guarding it in its entire 
length is out of the question ; the most important works, by the 
destruction of which the enemy may seriously interfere with our 
using the line, should be principally guarded, with gangs of men 
and reconstruction trains ready to proceed to any damaged part 
of the line to repair it. In the American war the repairs of. 
the line attained such perfection that the communications were 
repaired as soon as they were broken. The war of 1870-71 
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proved that an efficiently guarded railway will defy all attempts 
seriously made against it. 

Eailways on the line of communications are not only used to 
bring up supplies and stores, but also to convey reinforcements 
of men and horses. In this latter case they are simply worked 
as passenger trains, and do not need any special notice here. 
On a line of considerable length arrangements for feeding the 
men and for foraging and watering the horses must be made. 
The most convenient stations should be selected for the purpose, 
the railway station commandants attending to all that is neces- 
sary. Fully detailed tables for the transport of the various arms 
are contained in the '' Eegulations for Organization of the Line 
of Communications." 

No officer should be permitted to interfere with the traffic on 
any pretence whatsoever, or to stop the trains or delay them. 
The railway station commandants should strictly comply with 
the orders they receive from the railway staff officer, and are 
not permitted to comply with any requests to stop or delay any 
trains. The commanding Eoyal Engineer has nothing to do with 
the railway arrangements, which are placed entirely in the hands 
of the railway staff officer. In the ordinary railway traffic the 
public comply with the regulations of the company, and on 
service, where more order is needed, general officers and others, 
in virtue of their superior rank, should not presume to give 
directions. The obedience due to their rank will impose on their 
inferiors, but this should not be permitted in the interest of the 
service. 

No officer or soldier should be allowed to^ proceed by any 
train without a pass signed by the commandants at the base or 
at the advanced magazine, or by the railway staff officer. 

In making requisitions for the transport of stores and equip- 
ment by rail the requisition should always be sent some time in 
advance, and should specify the approximate weight and size of 
the stores to be conveyed. 

B. Wheel and Pack Transport. 

The wheel and pack transport employed in conveying to the 
front the large quantities of food, forage, ammunition, hospital 
necessaries and medical comforts, intrenching tools, clothing, 
tents, treasure, telegraph equipment, etc., which are required by 
an army in the field constitutes what is termed the general or 
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auxiliary transport. This is as a rule formed of the transport of 
the country obtained by hire or requisition, and in some cases by 
purchase. The requirements of an army in the field are so great 
that the general transport forms by far the largest portion of 
the transport employed on service. 

The supreme direction of the auxiliary transport is confided 
to a special officer, who has to administer it in accordance with 
the instructions issued from time to time by the general of com- 
munications. A most able and energetic officer only is capable 
of doing justice to such a difficult service, and one should be 
selected solely on account of his established aptitude for the 
work. 

The countries in which we generally have to operate do not 
present any facility for obtaining transport, either by hire or 
by requisition, hence we are driven to purchase largely in foreign 
markets, and to ship large batches of animals and large quantities 
of equipment and materiel to the base of operations, where the 
transport has to be organized before the actual business of the 
campaign can commence. 

Unfortunately in times of profound peace, when retrenchment 
and economy are loudly called for, no other branch of the service 
presents such plausible reasons for attack as the transport, as all 
the advantages to be derived from this service are prospective. 
Then the arguments of a certain class of economists, who pro- 
claim that it will be cheaper in the end to incur a large outlay 
when the demand for transport must be unavoidably met than to 
go spending from year to year for what we do not get an adequate 
return, prevail. The civil element is then all powerful, the 
advice of experienced commanders is not sought for, and the 
money wasted in procuring, at enhanced prices, a large number 
of animals for expeditions, which last only a few months, is not 
taken into consideration. Soon fresh troubles arise, a new war 
breaks out, and, when it is too late, we realize all the difficulties 
which a want of foresight and appreciation of real economy have 
brought about. We have an army then, but with no transport. 

The roads in the United Kingdom being good macadamized 
roads are well suited for wheel transport, therefore the transport 
at home is performed by carriages and waggons drawn by horses, 
which is the most economical. Should we ever want to purchase 
a large number of draught horses for service there is every reason 
to believe that no difficulty would be encountered in obtaining a 
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sufficient number of broken horses in Great Britain and Ireland. 
However, this is of little avail to us, for what we most need on 
service is a pack transport, for which no reserve of any size can 
be formed at home, simply because pack transport is not the 
style of transport we employ. As in the countries in which 
we carry on operations we have to rely on a system of trans- 
port entirely different from that of our peace traffic, we are 
driven by unavoidable circumstances to go to foreign markets 
for what we require. In our wars we use principally a hardier 
animal than the horse, on account of the climate and the poor- 
ness of the forage ; on both of which points the superiority of 
the mule over the horse has been established ; to this should be 
added, that the animal is better fitted as a beast of burden and 
very surefooted over bad and hilly ground. Mules, however, 
are not bred by us in any number, and must be purchased 
abroad. 

As we have often to obtain a large auxiliary transport by 
purchase, it appears very necessary to examine fully the steps 
necessary to provide it. In our servile admiration of the foreign 
model (generally of the army which is for the time being pre- 
eminent on the continent) we close our eyes, in comparing the 
state of readiness in this point between the continental armies 
and our own, to the radical difference that exists between the 
two. In the principal continental countries everything gives 
way to the preparation for war ; large standing armies are kept 
up to be ready for action at any moment ; the organization for 
war is thoroughly worked out and adhered to, whilst in ours 
every war sees a different one adopted. They carry a war across 
the frontier, we in a distant land, separated from home by 
many hundred miles of sea. They, unUke us, have a system of 
requisition which applies to carriages and transport animals as 
well as to supplies ; we make use of no requisitions even to feed 
our troops, and often haul up everything we require for the 
whole duration of the war from the base. We take greater care 
of our troops, which being few in number and not backed by 
conscription are ever much more valuable; this greater care 
demands larger means. They employ the transport in general 
use in time of peace ; we have to purchase a large number of 
pack animals abroad, which demands a certain time, then more 
time is needed to transport them to the seat of war, and finally 
we have to organize what we have procured, which again takes 
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time. All this considered, it will be seen how unjust is the 
comparison in the time employed by us in commencing opera- 
tions against the promptitude displayed by continental armies. 

In expeditions sent out from England the animals we require 
(mainly pack) must be sought for and purchased where reared. 
There also they must be collected, which takes at least some 
weeks. We have to enter into dealings with foreigners, and the 
time of the year may afifect the purchases, as, being in greater 
demand at some seasons of the year, their owners may not be 
tempted to part with them even by the offer of a highly re- 
munerative price. The saddlery and gear we may expect, with 
them, will have no uniformity, and will be in various states of 
wear. Then we have to engage men as drivers, to induce them, 
by offers of liberal payment, to take service with us, to quit 
their homes, to separate themselves from their friends, to travel 
to a far country, expose themselves to hard work, and to a 
strange climate. Having due regard to all this, can we be 
surprised if often we do not get the best men ? 

To neglect to make suitable arrangements in such a vital 
matter as transport is not creditable to us. A better knowledge 
of the whole subject may enable us to see some improvement 
introduced, which may tend to silence the great outcry raised at 
the commencement of every expedition regarding the failure of 
the transport arrangements. It appears desirable, therefore, to 
give an outline of certain operations which will lead to our 
getting what we need with promptitude, so that no time may be 
lost in having to consider the principal points, and having to 
frame regulations just when the sudden decision to send out an 
expedition throws a great pressure of work on all the admini- 
strative branches. Our army in peace time is reduced beyond all 
reasonable proportions. On an emergency we have to weigh the 
cost, to face political opposition, and ascertain the intentions of 
foreign cabinets ; we are slow to act, and make up our minds to 
act suddenly, having lost much time, which would have been 
invaluable in making suitable preparations. 

We presume that the transport of the first line, furnished by 
the commissariat and transport corps, and the regimental trans- 
port, can be obtained by the expansion of our regular transport 
and by a little management at home. For the auxiliary trans- 
port we need timely preparations, knowledge of the best foreign 
markets for animals, selection of the most convenient ones (with 
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institute inquiries at an early stage. "We would then find our- 
selves better prepared to set things going the moment the order 
to act is decided upon, and a certain loss of time would be thus 
avoided. Each purchasing staff should be composed as follows : — 

1. A regimental officer in charge, who, in conjunction with a 
commissariat officer, should decide if contracts are to be made or 
if the animals are to be purchased as they can be got. This 
officer should keep the rolls, visit the animals in the stables or 
lines, attend to the equipment and embarkation, and correspond 
with the military authorities. 

2. A commissariat officer, who should be a person acquainted 
with duties regarding freights and the raising of funds. This 
officer should make the contracts, purchase forage, hire drivers 
and conductors, see that the accounts are made up, pay the men 
and sums due on other accounts, make, if necessary, advances 
on freight, see that proper forage and stable gear is provided, 
and correspond with the War Office or Treasury on all subjects 
connected with the raising of funds. 

For these latter duties, for attending to the payments, 
advances, and corresponding with the War Office and Treasury 
it might be found preferable to attach a paymaster to the 
agency. This was done during the latter part of the Crimean 
war, on which occasion special accountants were attached to 
each purchasing agent. 

3. A veterinary surgeon to pass the animals, visit them in 
the stables or lines, and to attend to everything connected with 
their health on shore, and the fittings of the transports. 

4. One or more non-commissioned officers, either of the 
commissariat and transport corps or of cavalry, to superintend 
the animals in the stables or lines. 

5. A pay clerk for the commissariat officer. 

Thus for each purchasing station would be needed three or 
four officers ; one, or more, non-commissioned officers ; and one 
pay clerk. The officers, or at least one of them, should be well 
acquainted with the language of the country. 

The following is a sketch of the duties performed by the 
officers of a purchasing station during the Abyssinian expedition : 

Purchasing had to be done by contract, as the purchasing 
staff found no time to move about in quest of animals. The 
officers inspected the animals presented for sale, which were to 
be animals of a certain description and age, sounds with no 
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blemish, and capable of carrying a load of 200 lbs. The animals 
were brought forward in the morning (at first every morning, 
but after a time every second or third morning) to be passed by 
the regimental officer and veterinary surgeon, both of whom had 
to be present. As each animal was accepted the veterinary 
surgeon had him branded on the flank and hoof and entered his 
number and all particular marks in his memorandum book. 
The animals after being passed were sent in charge of cavasses 
to the caravanserai which had been hired for their reception. 

About two or three o'clock in the afternoon the regimental 
officer and veterinary surgeon went round to see that the animals 
had been properly stabled, the commissariat officer having 
already inspected the stables in the morning, and seen to t^e 
necessary cleanliness, provision of forage, fittings, etc. On days 
in which freight ships were loading, either the commissariat 
officer attended to the shipment, leaving the other two officers 
to continue the passing of the animals, or this work was stopped 
for the time. 

The officers determined what fittings were to be put up in 
each ship, and the commissariat officer attended to the contracts 
for freight being properly carried out ; the putting up of the 
necessary fittings being included in the stipulations for freight. 
When the transports were ready to receive the animals they 
were inspected by the purchasing staff of the agency, who had 
to ascertain that everything was in good order, and that all the 
articles necessary for the voyage were provided. After this 
inspection the animals were embarked and sent to the depot 
at Alexandria. 

The following rules, based on those issued at the time of the 
Abyssinian expedition, may be a guide to purchasing officers : — 

British consuls are generally requested to render every assist- 
ance to the purchasing officers, and their local knowledge and 
influence may be found useful. When they aid in the purchases 
five per cent, conmiission is usually allowed to them on all 
approved purchases. 

Correct records should be kept from the very first of all 
purchases, of the disposal of each animal, engagement of attend- 
ants, purchase of forage, gear, and equipment. 

No animal to be purchased unless accepted by the officers 
after inspection ; all to be paid for in cash or by bill at 80 days 
sight, at the current rate of exchange. 
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One attendant to be entertained for every three animals, 
wages to be fixed under instructions received from the War 
Office ; the agreement should be made before the consul, and the 
terms, which should include a specified duration of service, should 
be read to them and testified by him. The terms should embrace 
everything, return passage and gratuity on discharge included. 

The freights will be either provided locally or under Admiralty 
arrangements. The hire of stables and purchase of forage to be 
undertaken by the commissariat officer, who will also inspect the 
forage if put on board as part of the contract. 

Any order received for closing the agency, discontinuing or 
increasing the purchases should be complied with at once. 

Eeports showing the number of animals purchased, the 
transports engaged, the drivers entertained etc., should be made 
by every post (or if necessary by telegraph) both to the War 
Office and to the senior commissariat officer at the seat of war. 

Invoices of the number of animals embarked should be 
furnished to the general of communications, who will require 
the captain of the transport to account correctly to the senior 
commissariat officer at the base for the number of animals 
entered in the invoice. 

The funds required to carry out the purchases and other 
expenses of the agency are obtained by negotiating bills on the 
Paymaster General ; the consul should assist in this, certifying 
the rate at which each bill is exchanged and the equivalent in 
British currency according to the current rate of exchange. 
The accountant general is to be informed of all transactions and 
expenses incurred, a correct return of all bills drawn being kept 
by the officer in charge, the bills being numbered in consecutive 
order, showing date, amount, and name of the person in whose 
favour they are drawn. 

Purchasing and forwarding the animals to the base must be 
followed by the early introduction of some definite organization, 
with some uniform unit for the auxiliary companies. This 
should be so arranged as to demand a very short time to effect 
it, as on landing the animals will be needed for immediate use, 
and we run the risk of having to commence working them before 
the organization is completed. Advantage should be taken to 
effect it in the few days of rest which the animals will need to 
recover the use of their legs on landing after a long voyage by 
sea. The cadre for each auxiliary company, however formed 
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and the animals and drivers to be added to it should have been 
determined beforehand. The cadres should proceed to the base, 
without loss of time, the moment the order to purchase or hire 
is issued, so as to arrive there before the troops, if no opposition 
on the part of the enemy is apprehended, or otherwise with the 
first troops to land. With each one should go the carriages, 
saddlery, harness, pack-saddles, gear and equipment required 
for the entire company. 

The following tables show the cadres lately advocated by the 
commissariat and transport corps for a wheel, mixed wheel and 
pack, and pack companies, and are good examples of the unit 
required. A trained cadre is very necessary in auxiliary trans- 
port, whether hired or requisitioned, perhaps more so in the last, 
to keep the drivers in order, to guard against the substitution 
of bad carriages and animals for good ones, and to guard against 
desertions and losses ; it is also required to secure good work 
being performed, and to overcome the laziness and ill will of the 
men temporarily pressed into the service. The subdivision of 
each unit into sections is favourable for the working of the 
transport on the staging system. Transport obtained by requisi- 
tion only for a temporary purpose need not necessarily have a 
cadre, but all hired and purchased transport should have one. 

Simultaneously with the orders given for the purchasing of 
animals we should ascertain what our stores contain in the way 
of waggons, carts, harness, saddlery, equipment and gear ; and 
the director of artillery and stores will have to consider how the 
animals to be acquired can be best equipped. Though the pro- 
bable time required for constructing extra materiel and equipment 
may have been ascertained beforehand, we have to inquire still 
as to what is likely to be prociurable in the country of operation, 
what is best adapted to its nature, where we can obtain the 
required articles from stores en route, and where orders can be 
given to make them up. 

With regard to the extent of the purchases this can only 
be determined according to circumstances, and the number of 
animals required will be larger or smaller as pack or wheel 
transport is employed. In the Abyssinian expedition, for ex- 
ample, it was very considerable, but this was owing to the 
barren nature of the country and the great length of the line 
of operations. In reviewing the probable cost of the expedition 
Sir R. Napier made the following very pertinent remark mik 
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regard to the transport: *' Under other circumstances the ex- 
penditure might be in the transport of great masses of artillery 
and gigantic siege trains. The cost of the highly perfected 
ammunition of the present day, expended in the course of a 
month's siege, would be enormous ; here our expense must he in 
transport and maintenance of beasts of burthen. And if the British 
Government consider it necessary to prosecute the expedition, 
I conclude that the expenditure must be incurred, even if it be 
necessary to transport a considerable part of our baggage cattle 
from India." ("Eecord of Expedition to Abyssinia," p. 162.) 

When transport can be procured in the country of operations 
it is generally obtained by hire or requisition. The contracts 
for the first should be carefully made, and every means should 
be taken from the very first not to spoil the market. With 
regard to the second we have to reconcile the ill-will of the 
owners and drivers, their reluctance to an imposed service, and 
to the forcible appropriation of their means, by fair treatment 
and conciliating measures; we have also to insure that the 
animals and material are as good as the country possesses, 
rejecting all that are not fitted for the work. 

The auxiliary transport can be worked most economically by 
stages, a system which makes the work easier than any other 
for the animals and more convenient for the owners and drivers ; 
besides that the staging system is calculated to cause less wear 
and tear of the transport means and greater regularity and 
order. It is less exhausting for transport animals to draw a 
heavier load on alternate days, than to draw the same load for 
a consecutive number of days, thus having very heavy work for 
many days in succession, followed by an equal number of off-days 
during which they get unused to heavy loads. This section of 
the transport is procured for work, its only business is to carry 
forward to the largest possible extent what is required by the 
army, and the officer's attention should be directed to all those 
points which by keeping the animals in thorough working con- 
dition and the mathiel in good order will best enable them to 
carry out this object. They are for the time members of a large 
carrying body and must fully enter into the spirit of their 
temporary duty. All over-cleaning, furbishing, needless drills, 
and unnecessary routine are to be avoided, in fact everything 
which is a waste of time and a deflection from the real object 
for which this expensive auxiliary is employed. 
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CHAPTEE X- 

EVAOUATION OP THE SICK AND WOUNDED AND HOSPITALS ON THE 

LINE OF COMMUNICATIONS. 

One of the principal duties of the line of communications staff 
is to remove from the field army every element which may tend 
in any way to hamper its movements; hence it has, amongst 
other cares, to free it of all men who are unable, for the moment 
or for a considerable time to come, to attend to their duties, and 
who are in such a state as to require others to minister to their 
wants. To effect this we require sufficient means of transport 
(these being of such a description as will afford the sufferers the 
greatest comfort in transit), and suitable hospital establishments 
on the line of roiite. 

To obtain these two requirements all the arrangements should 
have been well considered beforehand, and a system devised to 
put them in action at any moment. Without suitable prepara- 
tions uncertainty and loss of time will result, which will be 
detrimental to the sick, and to our reputation. 

Though the surgeon general of the line of communications 
is responsible to the surgeon general in chief for the army 
medical arrangements along the line of communications, in- 
cluding the removal of the sick and wounded, their accommoda- 
tion, and re-embarkation, still, as the military staff will have to 
assist in all this, it is obvious that they should be thoroughly 
acquainted with the requirements of this service. 

The sick and wounded in war claim every possible attention, 
and our success should render us very careful of those to whom 
much of it is due. The least we can do to testify our gratitude 
to them, and to show them our appreciation of their valour, is 
to attend in a special way to all those measures which may tend 
in any way to alleviate and reduce their sufferings. 
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After a battle as an army moves forward it leaves its wounded 
to the care of the line of communications staff, who will have to 
look after their location in any available buildings, in tents, huts, 
sheds, etc., in the first place, and to their removal to the rear 
when they are in a fit state to traveL 

The great feature of the German medical arrangements 
during the Franco-German war of 1870-71, was the rapid 
removal of the sick and wounded by rail or other means from 
the field hospitals, and their dispersion within their own country. 
The Germans hold that the rapid evacuation of the hospitals on 
the theatre of war is of the highest importance, both in the 
interest of the wounded themselves, and to have places at one's 
disposal in the event of a new engagement. 

We are told that the majority of wounds will bear transpor- 
tation well, particularly in the first stage, soon after the receipt 
of the injury. If the necessary and best appliances for the 
removal of the sufferers are at hand, this cannot but prove 
beneficial, as it will prevent crowding and its attendant scourges, 
besides placing the patients in a better position to secure a 
prompt recovery; but if the appliances are bad it will be 
attended with terrible sufferings, particularly in cases of fracture. 

The removal of the wounded and their necessary spreading, 
on which medical science places such importance, have for their 
object to attain the most favourable conditions for their restora- 
tion to health, and to reduce those causes of infection which 
are inseparable from a large agglomeration in a narrow space of 
men suffering from serious wounds.* What applies to the 
wounded applies in a far greater sense still to the sick, who, in 
every war greatly outnumber the casualties which are caused by 
the enemy's fire. 

The work of clearing the hospitals on service is, at all times, 
most important; nothing demands a more thorough organiza- 
tion. The admissions into hospital will be always far in excess 
of the discharges, and no sooner has an hospital been estab- 
lished, than it should be the study of the medical and com- 
mxmications staff to prepare all available means for clearing it 
from time to time, so as to make room for fresh admissions. 
We have been accustomed to fight our battles with small 

* The neighbourhood of a great battle field with the dead and dying horses, its 
newly made graves, with corpses a foot or too under the soil, the fields trodden 
down with the orops rotting, is in itself sufficient to give rise to an epidemic. 
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armies, looking for success rather to their quality and equip- 
ment than to their numbers. Our troops not being very 
numerous, we are not troubled with the bad conditions which 
continental armies have experienced ; our evacuations are more 
due to climate, to want of suitable accommodation, and to our 
troops being insufficient to afford protection to a large number 
of widely scattered hospitals. We remove our sick and wounded 
to obtain for them a more suitable climate and such assistance 
as an army, marching in a poor and wild country, seldom can 
afford to render them. 

The medical arrangements must be ever more perfect if an 
engagement is probable soon after landing. When the stores 
have all been landed there will be no difficulty in laying hands 
on all that is required; but it is in the first few days after 
establishing the base that the want of many things will be felt. 
If many sick are then suddenly thrown on the hands of the 
medical officers they will be badly provided for, unless this point 
has been taken into account. 

In the expectation of an engagement it is reasonable to 
suppose that, if means of transport are available, the sick and 
wounded will be sent to the rear betimes. The regulations for 
the medical department, in fact, lay down that *' before an 
action the moveable field hospitals will be cleared of any sick 
and wounded that can be removed to the rear." After the action 
has once commenced, as casualties occur, the wounded receive 
the first cares and bandaging at the dressing stations, and are 
thence passed on to the field hospitals established in rear of the 
battle field ; from these, according to the nature of their injuries,* 
they are moved to the stationary field hospitals, situated in well- 
selected, healthy localities far in rear of the field army, on the 
line of communications, in which they are cared for until they are 
either in a state to rejoin their corps or to undertake a lengthy 
voyage home, where their complete cure can be effected. 

The following paragraphs from the regulations for the 
medical department refer to the position of these stationary 
field hospitals: — 

" 398. The third line of medical assistance in the field will 
consist of stationary field hospitals along the line or lines of 
communication, and at the base of operations. 

* A selection has to be made of the cases that bear moying ; perforating wounds 
of the chest and abdomen are those which ought to be kept stationary. 
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*' 399. In choosing sites for stationary hospitals, due attention 
will be paid to the character and elevation of the country, the 
nature of the soil, the proximity and purity of the water supply, 
the practicability of drainage, the shelter afforded by wood or 
high land from cold winds; and care will be taken that the 
position is easy of access and at a convenient distance from the 
main road, and, as far as circumstances will admit, in accord- 
ance with instructions contained in the sanitary section of the 
medical regulations. 

*'400. If possible, these hospitals will be established in 
buildings or wooden huts at the port of embarkation, and in 
towns, villages, or farm-houses along the lines of communication. 
Hospital marquees will be stored at the base of operations, and 
issued for stationary hospitals when other shelter is not 
available. 

"401. In forming stationary field hospitals along the lines 
of communication, existing lines of railways and roads will be 
utilized. The hospitals and provision stations will be placed at 
regular and convenient intervals so as to suit the position of the 
forces, and the circumstances of the wounded." 

Eeserve field hospitals may be organized to relieve the field 
hospitals detailed for the army corps or divisions ; these should 
be many and small, endowed with large means, and with a 
sufficient medical staff, in which civil practitioners can be 
admitted with advantage, though working under the direction of 
an army me dical officer. They should be unhampered, however, 
by a stock of those articles which can be obtained without diffi- 
culty in the country ; this will add to their mobility, of which 
they stand so much in need. These hospitals should march 
somewhat in rear of the field army, ready to be pushed up at 
once after a serious engagement, to relieve the field hospitals, 
which will become stationary firom the large influx of wounded. 
When the necessity of a reserve hospital ceases, owing to the 
removal of the patients to the rear or to establishments more 
favourably situated, they should be closed and kept available for 
further employment. The hospitals of the Bed Cross and other 
charitable societies, which follow in the wake of an army, may 
be considered as so many reserve hospitals, and should be 
accounted as such. 

The regulations for the army medical department lay down 
that the sick carriage attached to field hospitals shall not go 
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farther to the rear than the advanced magazine^ from this to the 
base other means of transport must be brought into play. The 
transport can be effected by rail in ambulance trains^ by steamers 
on navigable rivers and lakes, by ambulance waggons, mule 
litters, country carts, human labour, etc., on ordinary roads. 
By whatever means it be performed we need a system that will 
provide for a continual stream of patients from front to rear, for 
any interruption will cause jBm accumulation of sufferers which 
cannot but prove injurious to their recovery, and may be fatal 
to many. The provision of these means falls within the province 
of the line of communications staff, who have to devote special 
attention to their sufficiency and to administer them in such a 
way as to obtain the utmost possible use from them, at times also 
to add to them largely to meet special and pressing demands. 

The limit of this work will only permit of our indicating in a 
very general way what the means for the removal of the sick and 
wounded are, to describe them and to enter into details is beyond 
the aim we have in view ; we can, however, refer the reader for 
information on these points to the valuable treatise by Deputy 
Inspector General Longmore on ''The Transport of Sick and 
Wounded Troops,** and to a former work of ours on *' Military 
Transport," in which will be found a brief sketch of these 
means. 

The transport of the sick and wounded, demanding a special 
description of carriages, should be placed entirely under the 
supervision and at the disposal of the medical staff, who are best 
able to estimate correctly the amount of it likely to be required 
according to the actual circumstances, and can attend to its 
being most economically employed. What will be required in 
transport animals and drivers will be obtained from the com- 
missariat and transport corps. 

The best conditions for the removal of the sick and wounded 
are to be found when an army is at a short distance from its 
base of operations, and in complete possession of its line of 
communications. 

Sick transport by hospital ships and ambulance trains will 
be found always preferable to rolling and pack transport, as the 
patients can be conveyed over longer distances at a stretch, will 
suffer less discomfort and exposure on the journey, and the 
repeated loading and unloading at the end of a short stage, which 
the latter demand, can be dispensed with. The medical officers 
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and attendants can render assistance to the sufferers in transit, 
and restoratives, medical comforts, and other necessaries are 
stored ready for use in the ship or train. It is, however, only 
in rare cases that we can find sick transport by rail in our wars. 
When it is available, in the expectation of an action, hospital 
trains should be formed and placed in sidings close in front of 
the collecting station, ready to be despatched forward when 
demanded by telegraph. 

When a convoy of sick and wounded is sent from the front to 
one of the stationary hospitals, the officer who has made the 
arrangements for the conveyance of the party should telegraph 
to the officer who is to receive them, the name of the medical 
officer in charge, the number of officers and men, the probable 
date or time of arrival, the means of transport employed, and 
such other details as the latter may require to know to make 
suitable arrangements for their reception. Ambulance waggons 
should be held ready to take the patients to the hospital from the 
railway station, wharves, etc. 

Very frequently, from want of other means, we are obliged to 
employ human labour in transporting our sick and wounded, 
and, however primitive this style of sick transport may be, still 
it is admitted that sick transport by carriers, in dhoolies or 
swinging cots, causes less discomfort to the patients in transit 
than many other means, for by training the carriers acquire a 
system of progression by which all jolting is avoided, and a 
journey is rendered comparatively comfortable and easy. 

Whatever be the means employed they should be such as will 
put the sufferers beyond the chance of enduring discomfbrt from 
emposure to the rays of the sun, dust, wind, etc. A comfortable 
position to lie in should be secured for them, and a provision of 
food, water, medical comforts, covering, and any little luxuries 
as can be obtained should go with them. A due proportion of 
attendants should form part of each convoy, and such arrange- 
ments in the hours of starting and in their reception at the end 
of the journey are necessary as will preclude aU loitering about 
and waiting, which is at all times very fatiguing even to men in 
health. 

The enemy we generally have to deal with devote little or no 
attention to their sick and wounded ; the communications staff 
will have, therefore, not merely to provide means for the removal 
of our own injured, but also to make adequate provision for those 
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unfortunates who after an engagement the enemy mil be sure 
to leave in our hands. These means should be kept quite 
distinct, as the enemy's habits often are the very reverse from 
cleanly, and by using both indiscriminately we run the risk of 
communicating serious infections to our troops. 

In our wars we often have to deal with barbarous people who 
have no tender feelings for the sick and wounded, and who, in 
place of bestowing on them those cares which civilized people 
consider due to them, be they friends or foes, would wreak their 
vengeance on them by barbarously murdering them. In such 
countries convoys of sick demand to be carefully guarded, and, to 
secure for them ample protection on the march, they should be 
only of moderate size. 

The staging system so highly advocated for the transport of 
suppHes on the line of communications is also the best and most 
economical for the evacuations of the sick ; the accommodation 
and protection for large convoys is dijficult to find, whereas the 
establishments at each post can take in the small numbers 
regularly moved, and the attendants are sufficient for the duties ; 
the number of sick that may be expected from day to day is 
known, and no delay is likely to occur on arrival in providing 
accommodation for an unexpectedly large quantity of patients ; 
small bodies move quicker, there are less breakages on the road, 
there is better discipline, and greater comfort for the sick. 

No possible advantage can be derived from retaining in 
hospital longer than is necessary such patients as from their 
injuries will be of no further use during the war, or whose 
constitution will not bear the climate. All these would only fill 
the space which may soon be needed for other sufferers, and will 
occupy the attention of the medical officers and army hospital 
corps men, who may not be sufficiently numerous. If there are 
transports available at the base there will, therefore, be every 
advantage in clearing the base hospitals of such cases, and in 
sending them home or to more favourable places en route. 

Detailed returns of all invalids embarked for conveyance to 
England or to hospitals en route should be forwarded, if practi- 
cable, in advance by mail, to ensure proper preparations being 
made for their reception and disposal on arrival. Every care 
should be taken in sending home parties of invalids to send with 
them the necessary documents. With the invalids should if 
possible be embarked parties of soldiers in health to perform the 
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necessary routine duties during the voyage, and to assist the 
army hospital corps men in attending on the sick, a duty which the 
latter can seldom thoroughly perform, being limited in number. 

During and after an action, temporary hospitals are estab- 
lished in the nearest suitable buildings to the field hospitals; 
these are intended only for temporaiy use, the patients being 
evacuated towards the base as readily as possible. 

The selection of buildings for the accommodation of sick and 
wounded men requires the greatest care.* The crowding in 
churches, barracks, and other unprepared buildings, with as 
little delay as possible, is highly condemned. Large buildings 
may be improved and made fit for the reception of the sufferers 
if there is time. Their preparation, the number admitted in 
each one, ventilation, cleanliness within and without, purity and 
sufficient supply of water are all very important points to attend 
to; fever, diarrhoea, dysentery, erysipelas, pyoemia, being 
generally speaking the product of crowding, foul air, filth, and 
bad water. 

The shelter that wounded men require for the first week or 
two after a battle requires consideration ; their agglomeration in 
hospitals is destructive of hfe, it is far better to place them 
in detached dwelling-houses or under canvas than in these. 

Every little thing that can afford shelter and comfort to 
wounded men at a safe distance from the battle field should be 
turned to account. During the Franco-German war of 1870-71, 
after a great battle every cottage within reach had its wounded 
inmates. If scattered thus, some correct register should be kept 
to provide for their removal when deemed necessary. 

The hospitals at the communication posts need not be large, 
as only a small number of men will have to be accommodated in 
them, if the transport service is well organized. Where the line 
of communications, however, is a road, and a long one, a larger 
hospital should be prepared at every third or fourth stage to allow 
a rest to the sufferers debilitated by constant travelling. In some 
suitable place, a short distance in rear of the army, there should 
be a large hospital, on which to evacuate the larger number of 
light cases immediately after an action. At the base, or in some 
locality not far from it, should be a general hospital of suitable 

* Medical officers will pardon our dealing with this subject, but the informa- 
tion contained in this chapter is only to form a guide to combatant officers, who 
are not expected to make a thorough study of certain points which regard the 
preservation of the soldier. 
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dimensions. By the word hospital let it be understood that we 
do not mean a single building, this may be an agglomeration of 
detached buildings, hospital marquees, huts, sheds, etc., in short, 
an establishment of any sort prepared for the reception of the 
sick and wounded, dotated with the necessary staflf of medical 
officers and attendants, and provided with suitable supplies and 
appUances. 

In cases in which a railway is the main line of communica- 
tions, many of the smaller stations will not be required during 
the war, these buildings could be easily converted into small 
hospitals. Also in the large stations retained for the military 
working of the line, one or more rooms could be easily set apart 
for the reception of a few patients, and improved for that 
purpose. 

Many of the buildings which present themselves for use as 
hospitals are wanting in hygienic requirements. Churches and 
public buildings offer much accommodation no doubt, but are 
ill-suited for the purpose, they are difficult to ventilate (the 
windows being too high), also difficult to warm in cold weather. 
The plan now generally advocated is to replace permanent 
constructions by small moveable dwellings, easily shifted, sub- 
divided, aired and cleansed. 

Old barracks are extremely ill-suited for hospitals. When 
used for this purpose it is recommended to have them thoroughly 
emptied and cleaned ; cupboards and other things round the 
room likely to hold contagion should be removed; the walls 
should be scraped and lime washed; the floors scraped, 
thoroughly repaired and carbolized, treated afterwards with 
hot oil and paint. This latter measure, besides disinfecting, 
will dispense with the scrubbing which is so obnoxious and 
prejudicial to the health of the patients. 

Detached dwellings in general have been found more favour- 
able for the treatment of the sick than one large block of 
buildings. The existing hospital accommodation should no 
doubt be utilized, and it will be found a more economical plan 
to extend this than to establish entirely new hospitals ; however, 
many of them demand very considerable alterations and improve- 
ments before they can be considered fit for the safe keeping of 
a large number of sick and wounded men. It should, however, 
be noticed with regard to this point that our wars are generally 
carried out in wild countries in which we seldom come across 
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buildings which can be turned to account for the accommodation 
of the sick. We have to improvise everything, and besides 
making use of tents, have to build huts of mud, wood, straw, 
bamboos, cane, etc. ; these, however, being required for a limited 
period, demand no great solidity ; in tropical climates they have 
to secure the inmates from the strong rays of the sun, hot winds, 
dust storms, and heavy tropical rains. 

Pure air is a great requisite, for without it wounds will not 
heal, and gangrene is at once generated. In the report of the 
operations of the British National Society for Aid to the Sick and 
Wounded in War during the Franco-German war 1870-1871, 
will be found the following passage : — 

^^ Fresh air and good food, — Again, the value of nature's 
remedies, viz. air and food, as opposed to medicine, in the old 
technical sense of the term, has been continually shown, and yet 
it is singular that prejudice stands in the way of the one, and 
bad economy prevents the free use of the other. The miraculous 
effects of fresh air have been fully exemplified, and its strongest 
advocates have been the English surgeons engaged in the war. 
The most spacious palaces — and many of these have been used — 
are less suited for the reception and care of badly wounded men 
than the temporary buildings erected of wood and canvas* 
The less there is between the patients and the outer air, and the 
greater the facilities for carrying the wounded actually in the 
open fields, the better are the chances of their wounds healing 
quickly and their health returning. The advantage of the free 
use of disinfectants, especially carbolic acid, for purifying the 
wards, and for washing, when diluted, the wounds, has been 
shown, and will never be forgotten.** With regard to the purity 
of the hospital atmosphere. Surgeon W. G. N. Manley thus 
expresses himself in the same report : "I conceive that the best 
means of keeping a hospital atmosphere pure are scrupulous 
cleanliness, fresh afr (the patients being kept warm with in- 
creased clothing if necessary), and the wounds dressed and 
washed with a solution of Condy's fluid." 

American surgeons, who were in the field during the Secession 
war, state that when tents were used for the reception of the 
wounded, purulent infection, pyoemia, gangrene, etc., never 
occurred. General Sherman says : " The tent or the shelter of 
a tree is a better hospital than a house, whose walls absorb 
fetid and poisonous emanations, and give them back to the 
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atmosphere. To men accustomed to open air, who live on the 
plainest food, wounds seem to give less pain, and are attended 
with less danger to life than the ordinary soldiers in barracks." 
. • . " Wounds, which in 1861 would have sent a man to the 
hospital for months, in 1865 were regarded as mere scratches, 
rather the subject of a joke than a sorrow." Tents have the 
advantage that they can be struck and readily set up again in 
fresh localities whenever it is found desirable to do so, and the site 
of the encampment can be changed in the event of its becoming 
unhealthy. With tents, however, there is more chance of the 
surface ground becoming soiled. 

The Americans during this war adopted a plan for hospitals 
which deserves to be imitated. They ranged a number of huts 
in the shape of a horse-shoe or circle; each hut, which was 
calculated to accommodate from 30 to 60 men, was completely 
isolated from the rest, and thus plenty of fresh air was allowed 
to circulate amongst them. The flooring was also raised some- 
what above the level of the ground, so that this circulation was 
paaintained even beneath the huts. 

It is recommended to have groups of small huts, comfortable 
and well separated from each other. The patients can then be 
disposed according to their diseases, and contagious cases can 
be better separated from the rest. Each hut should accommo- 
date from 10 to 14 sick. The distance between the huts should 
never be exaggerated, or the hospital would occupy too much 
space, which would become a source of inconvenience. In 
countries where the enemy does not respect the unfortunate 
sufferers, hospitals of this kind must necessarily be more com- 
pact, and capable of being easily defended. When wooden huts, 
thatched sheds, and similar constructions are used, every pre- 
caution against fire should be taken. 

The amount of hospital accommodation required for an army 
must depend a good deal upon the climate, the time of the year 
and other special circumstances ; it, therefore, can only be fixed 
at the time. 

Eequisitions for beds, mattresses, bedding, covers, blankets, 
and other articles with which to furnish the temporary hospitals 
must be made when the stores at one's disposal fall short of the 
requirements. In civilized countries requisitions of this kind 
are more likely to be readily complied with than any others. 

The stationary hospitals should be provided with a large stock 
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of shirts, socks, underclothing, and other such articles, for the 
wounded will arrive often devoid of anything but what they have 
got on, which will be torn and saturated with blood and filth. 
The sufferers will be picked up on the battle field and brought 
into hospital just as they stand, their valises may have been 
deposited before going into action, the contents may have been 
looted after they were injured, or the men may have got sepa- 
rated from them by one of the many accidents which often occur 
on service ; ample provision must therefore be made to supply 
all they stand in need of. 

Nothing is so acceptable to a sick person in certain climates 
as a cool beverage, and, whenever it is practicable, ice-making 
machines should be supplied to stationary or floating hospitals ; 
in default of them some other artificial system for cooling liquids 
should be improvised. Filters, of the most approved pattern, 
are also highly necessary. 

Hospitals require a good staff of attendants to look after the 
sick and to see that the injunctions of the medical officers are 
strictly carried out. It may be observed that the sick and 
wounded require the greatest care at night. Dr. Gordon lays 
down that one attendant is needed for every 10 or 12 sick. In 
speaking of the war in France in 1870, he remarks : " If, there- 
fore, one lesson was to be learnt from the experience of infirmiers, 
it was the great importance of establishing, for all hospitals, 
whether of the army or not, a corps of steady, respectable, and 
tolerably well-educated men as ward attendants — ^men who could 
appreciate the requirements of the sick and wounded, and com- 
prehend the serious and responsible nature of their duties." Our 
army hospital corps would furnish now the ward attendants 
required. This corps has to provide out of its personnel men for 
various duties, and contains in its ranks compounders, ward- 
masters, storemen, tailors, barbers, laundry men,* clerks, 
cooks, etc. 

The employment of female nurses should be restricted en- 
tirely to stationary hospitals, being the only establishments in 
which real nursing can be performed. Nurses are delicate 
people, require proper accommodation, and are hardly equal to 
the hardships of service, particularly in unhealthy climates. 
Where they devote themselves to the sick from a religious point 
of view, competent judges hold that their devotedness to the 

* The washing of hospital clothing is a very necessary point to attend to. 
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sufferers, their obedience to the medical officers, their unre- 
mitting attention and precision in carrying out their instructions 
make them very valuable. Female nurses are more suited to 
attend medical than surgical cases. Their employment mil, 
however, never do away with the necessity for well-instructed, 
experienced and intelligent men to attend on the sick, which the 
last wars in Europe have demonstrated to be more than ever 
necessary. 

The majority of army chaplains are attached to stationary 
hospitals, only a few being present with the troops to perform 
divine service. 

It is highly important, as soon as possible after an action, to 
telegraph home all information regarding the killed and wounded, 
to allay the terrible anxiety of their friends at home. The first 
lists can be supplemented and corrected afterwards, but there 
should be no difficulty in the officers in charge of the bandaging 
stations or first field hospitals noting the rank, name and corps 
of each person who passes under their hands, from which a hst 
can be readily prepared. When a battalion moves on it becomes 
a difficult matter to account correctly for the casualties. 
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CHAPTER XI- 

BEMOUNT ESTABLISHMENT, AND DEp6tS FOR SICK HORSES AND 

TRANSPORT ANIMALS.* 

Few military operations can be carried out without the co- 
operation of the horse ; the general proportion on service is one 
fourth of horses to the number of men. 

One of the most essential measures at the very opening of a 
campaign is the formation of a remount establishment, in which 
should be collected the animalis required to replace casualties, in 
order to keep the mounted services efficient. 

During the Franco-German war of 1870-1871 the German 
cavalry was very freely used, hence their horses suffered in 
proportion ; many of the men changed horses three times during 
the progress of the campaign. In the Secession war in America, 
in which the cavalry was often employed in raids and long 
expeditions to destroy the enemy's railways, supply magazines, 
and depots, the loss in horses was enormous. In 1868 in the 
army of the Potomac alone the loss in horses dead or worn out 
amounted to 35,078. In the Quarter-Master General of the 
United States report rendered to the war secretary at the con- 
clusion of the war will be found the following passage : " The 
issues of cavalry horses to the army of the Shenandoah, actively 
engaged under Major-General Sherman, have been at the rate of 
three remounts per annum. The service of a cavalry horse 
under an enterprising commander has therefore averaged only 
four months." Napoleon held that for each cavalry soldier 

* The recommendatioiis of officers based on the experience gained on service 
are often not attended to, and yalnable information is wasted. Onr aim in this 
notice is to famish a brief record of some which may have been kept from the 
majority of officers and to diffuse what we have collected, that as many officers as 
possible may become acquainted with them, and may turn them to acconnt in the 
honr of preparation and of need. We give nothing new, bnt simply what we have 
gathesred from the writings of officers who have recorded their experience on this 
service in past wars and expeditions. 
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killed or wounded he lost three or four horses ; at Essling and 
at Wagram he lost as many as four or five horses per man.* 
This will show how urgently remounts are needed. 

Remounts will be not only required for cavalry, artillery, and 
the army trains, but also for certain officers who are mounted on 
service, and who cannot obtain suitable horses by any of the 
ordinary means whilst actively employed in the field. A well 
organized and well worked remount establishment should keep 
pace with the other preparations, and should not be an after- 
thought, as the cavaliy will have to perform much of its hardest, 
work at the very commencement of a campaign. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, writing to Viscount Castlereagh from Abrantes (June 
22nd, 1809), says: ** But it is inconceivable how fast the horses 
of both cavalry and artillery fall oflf. When the horses, as well 
as men, are new to war, I believe they are generally the sacrifice 
of their mutual inexperience." 

An establishment of this kind is very necessary where 
English horses are largely employed. The experience of our 
last European^ war went clearly to demonstrate thai; the well 
bred English horses, under exactly the same circumstances and 
exposure, suffered more than the horses of France and Barbary. 
The higher the breed of our horses the less prone they appear to ' 
be to resist the hardships, fatigues, privations and exposure of 
a campaign. It seems established beyond a doubt that the 
English horse, with all its good qualities, is less fitted for the 
severe work of war than many other horses found on the continent. 

Writing of the English horses employed during the Zulu 
war. Inspecting Veterinary Surgeon T. P. Gudgin remarks: 
'* In future campaigns in South Africa, it will have to be borne 
in mind that, in order to maintain the health and efficiency of 
English horses,' it is imperative that they be liberally fed on 
suitable food.*' The same officer shows that a great advantage 
derived from the employment of colonial horses is that at the 
end of a day's march they can without fear of *' stampeding " be 
turned loose and grazed in troops or mobs, which is an important 
advantage in a grass country. English horses unused to much 
freedom would, if turned loose, stampede. He further points 
out that the complicated character of the accoutrements is ill- 
suited to rapid saddling and unsaddling for purposes of grazing, 

* Of 12,000 horses of the German oavalry which took part in the battle of the 
16th AmgiiBt, 1870, 1796 were killed or wounded. 
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particularly in the vicinity of the enemy. Also if hobbled or 
led by hand they would neither take kindly to grazing, or the 
inexperience of the British soldier would prevent his selecting 
the best and most palatable grass for them. 

Our regulations for the organization of the line of communi- 
cations furnish the following tables showing in detail the strength 
of the remount establishments to be formed at the base and at 
the advanced depdt. 

EEMOUNT DEP6T AT THE BASE OF OPESATIONS. 



Officers, Non-Commi88ioned Officers, and Men. 


^^nvnYwii* 


Horses. 


PiuiuDer. 












Chargers. 


Troop. 


Draught. 


Ofticebs. 










Commanding Officer (Lient.-Colonel)... 


1 


2 






Second in command (Major) 


1 


2 






Captains ... 


4. 


4 






Adjutant ... 


1 


1 






Qnarter-Kaster 


1 


1 






Inspecting Veterinary Snrgeon ... 


1 


2 






Veterinary Sargeons 


4 


4 






Total 


13 


16 






NON-COMMISSIONBD OmCERS. 










Sergeant-Major 


1 


• • • 


>> 




Qnarter-Master.Sergeant 


1 


• • • 






Farrier-Major 


1 


• • • 






Farrier-Sergeants 


4, 


• • « 






Sergeants 


8 


• • • 






Corporals 


8 


■ • • 


►500 




Total 


23 


• • t 




Paiyates, etc. 








Shoeing Smiths 


20 


• • t 






Trumpeters 


4 


• • • 






X f 1 V ai/eS taa •.. •*• ••* 


240 


• • f 






B&tmen ... 


16 


• • t 


J 




Total ... • 


280 


16 


600 




Grand Total ... 


316 


""^16 


• 


Establishment of ▲ Tboof. 










Captain 


1 


1 






Veterinary Sorgcon 


1 


1 






Farrier-Sergeant 


1 








Sergeants... 


2 








Corporals 


2 








Shoeing Smiths 


5 




1 126 




Trompeters ... 


1 








Privates ... ... ... ••• ••• 


60 








B&tmen 


4 




J 








2 


125 




Total 


77 


127 
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REMOUNT DKP6t AT THE ADVANCED DEP6t. 



Offlowii NoD-Oommisaloiied Offioen, and Men. 



OmcKSS. 

Officer oommanding (Mi^or). .. 

Captains 

Adjutant and Quarter-Master 

Inspecting Veterinary Surgeon ... 

Veterinary Surgeons 

Total 

NoN-ComassioNED Ofticers. 

Sergeant-Major 

Quarter-Master-Sergeant 

Farrier-Major 

Farrier-Sergeants 

Sergeants 

Corporals 



••• ••• 

. •• 
••• • •« 

•• • ••• 



Total 



Fritatis, etc. 



Shoeing Smiths 
Trumpeters 
Privates 
B&tmen ,., 



. • • 



••• 
••• ••• 

•• • ••• • . • 

••• 



• •« 



Total 



Grand Total ... 



•• • 



ESTABLISHinCNT OP A TrOOP. 

Captain ... 
Veterinary Surgeon 
Farrier-Sergeant 
Sergeants 
Corporals 
Shoeing Smiths 
Trumpeters ... 
Privates ... 
B&tmen ... 



... 



.*• ... 

• •* 

... 
... 
... ... 

... ... 

• .• ... 

... 



... 



... 



... 



Total 



Nmaber. 



Horses. 



Chargers. 



1 
2 
1 
1 
2 



1 

1 
1 
2 
4 

4> 



13 



10 

2 

120 

9 



141 



161 



1 
1 

1 
2 
2 
6 
1 
60 
4. 



77 



Troop. 



Draught. 



2 
2 
1 
2 
2 



... 
... 
.•• 
... 



9 



250 



260 



269 



1 

1 



125 
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Undoubtedly for a laarge army these large cadres are indis- 
pensable, but for any small expeditions or wars, where the force 
does not amount to above a division, a commandant, with an 
adjutant, a veterinary surgeon, and a suflScient staff of non- 
commissioned ofiSicers, farriers and shoeing smiths, will suffice 
to perform all the work that will have to be carried out ; the 
animals being attended by privates or natives of the country, 
one man being sufficient to look after from three to five horses. 

The commandant of the remount establishment is one of 
the officers of the line of communications staff acting under the 
orders of the general of communications. The officer selected 
for this charge should be a good judge of horse flesh, and 
especially of the points and conformation that indicate strength, 
good constitution and staying powers. This knowledge many of 
our cavalry and artillery officers possess. The training, technical 
education, general knowledge of animals and experience acquired 
from daily practice of the veterinary surgeon will be of invaluable 
assistance to him. 

Eemount depots in various places on the line of communica- 
tions are not desirable ; there should be but one remount 
establishment with a small branch at the advanced magazine 
for convenience and to facilitate the replacements. Difficulties 
in keeping correct records of animals purchased and of their 
disposal will frequently arise unless all these transactions are 
correctly recorded in the principal establishment. With only 
one, both the state of the requirements and of the means with 
which these can be met can be better ascertained, and officers 
needing remounts will have no uncertainty as to the proper 
officer to whom to apply for them; there will be less corre- 
spondence and no prolonged absence on inspecting duties, which 
can only obstruct work. 

The proper selection of the site for the remount establishment 
is not the least point that demands attention. This should be 
sufficiently large for the purpose, close to good feeding quarters, 
with abundance of good water, and no fear of molestation by the 
enemy. Its situation on the line of communications must 
depend partly upon circumstances and partly upon the above. 
All sanitary precautions should be observed, and a proper 
system introduced from the very first. The preparation of 
stables, sheds, or open lines will have to be taken in hand at 
an early date. Cleanliness, regularity of food, proper system 
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of watering and grazing are necessary for the health of the 
animals. 

As soon as the remounts have been passed they should be 
admitted into the remount establishment to be conditioned and 
trained. If the purchases are effected at a distance^ arrange- 
ments should be made for feeding the animals well en route to 
the remount establishment. Good conductors are needed to 
look after them in transit, to ensure their reaching it in good 
condition. 

It is well to observe that establishments of this kind are not 
only required for horses but also for transport animals, which on 
service are very largely used. Of the latter the mule requires 
the same care, training, and treatment as the horse, and its 
value for army transport purposes is now so generally admitted 
that large numbers will be employed in our trains. It will 
therefore be necessary for some provision to be made for them 
in the remount establishment. 

For purchasing horses and transport animals good breeding 
districts should be selected, and properly qualified purchasing 
officers sent to each one with well defined limits within which to 
restrict their purchases ; the animals may otherwise be procured 
in foreign markets and shipped to the seat of war, joining the 
remount establishment on arrival. No competition should be 
allowed, the maximum price being fixed by the commandant of 
the remount depot, who should have ascertained before com- 
mencing the purchases the market value of the animals. Each 
purchasing officer should be instructed as to the number of 
animals he is to purchase, and the arm of the service for which 
they are wanted. Horses for cavalry should be broken to the 
saddle and not purchased unless tried in saddle and seen ridden 
by the purchasing officer. No allowance per animal purchased 
should be given, but the officers should be liberally paid for their 
work. A daily state should be kept by purchasing officers, from 
which a weekly one can be compiled and rendered to the com- 
mandant of the remount establishment. 

In purchasing horses it is desirable to obtain animals which 
have been accustomed to continuous work; these only can 
habituate themselves readily to the hardships of a campaign. 
Those coming direct from pasture require time to be able to bear 
well fatigue and continuous work. Too young horses are not 
strong enough to endure the strain of a campaign. Napoleon, 
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in a letter to General Berthier from Vilna (8th July, 1812), 
desires him to inform General Bourcier (the head of the remomit 
committee) that mider no pretext mil he have horses sent to 
him which are not fully five years old; otherwise he prefers 
having none at all. Lord Wellington, also writing on this point 
(Cartaxo, 7th December, 1810), recommends that no horses be 
sent to his army under six years of age. The animals should 
be broken, for there will not be sufficient time to undertake 
their training, and an untrained horse on service is next to 
useless. 

All horses and transport animals captured from the enemy 
become the property of the Government like the rest of the 
spoils of the battle field. After the casualties have been made 
good from these, the rest should be transferred to the remount 
establishment. The commandant should receive a statement 
showing how the former have been disposed of. 

Eemounts should be classified according to their fitness for 
cavalry, artillery, engineer trains, transport, mounted infantry, 
and (riding) for officers entitled to a public service horse, for 
conductors, etc. 

A horse registry. Description of Horses Army Book 92, 
should be carefully kept ; this should show the purchase, distri- 
bution and disposal of every animal to be accounted for by the 
remount establishment. Vouchers for animals permanently 
issued, corresponding with the horse register, should be filed. 
Each animal on admission should be numbered with a remount 
number, the number being branded in a place other than the 
one assigned by regulation for the regimental numbers. This 
can be done on one of the hind feet. A large number of animals 
can for convenience be divided into sections, two or more hundred 
animals being in each section ; in such a case a distinguishing 
letter should be assigned to each section, which, as weU as the 
consecutive number in the section, should be branded, one being 
on the oflf hind, the other on the near hind foot. Height, 
colour, age, sex, distinctive marks, place of purchase, and price 
should be shown alongside the number in the register book. 

Officers commanding corps should make their wants in 
remounts known to the commandant of the remount establish- 
ment, who will [inform them of the remounts intended for them, 
stating date of departure. The commandant, under the instruc- 
tions of the general of communications, makes all the necessary 
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arrangements for the march of the remounts. These should in 
every case march in charge of an officer, who should receive 
detailed instructions as to the march, with a numbered and 
descriptive roll of remounts he is to taJke charge of. When the 
number of animals is large, an officer from the corps should be 
sent to receive them. With a view of preserving and increasing 
the condition of the animals they should march by easy stages, 
when time is no object. The remounts should march in stripped 
saddles and bridoons, the men riding as lightly as possible, their 
kit being carried for them. Part worn saddles should be indented 
by the commandant remount establishment from the Ordnance 
Store Department for the march. 

No issues of animals will be made to individual officers with- 
out the written authority of the general of communications. 
Officers entitled to a public horse while on active service will 
be furnished with one from the remount establishment. The 
commandant will select horses for them suitable for their duties, 
abstaining from issuing valuable cavalry and artillery horses 
when an inferior horse will do as weU. If officers have authority 
to purchase a remount they may be allowed a selection, but 
always subject to the approval of the commandant. In every 
case saddlery will not be issued with the horse. 

Depots for the sick horses and transport animals belonging to 
the army of operations will have to be established along the line 
of communications, for horses and transport animals, as well as 
human beings, will become incapacitated for continuous hard 
work from bad and insufficient food, exposure and want of rest, 
and are, moreover, liable during the progress of a campaign to get 
wounded and injured. As the horses procured to replace the sick 
ones will seldom be as good as those which were employed at 
the commencement of the campaign, great pains should be taken 
to restore to sound health all those which have become sick 
owing to any of the above causes. By the establishment of these 
depots the Germans saved a large quantity of good horses in the 
war of 1870-71. 

Sick animals depots should be of two descriptions, large and 
small. The small ones (which may be only temporary) should 
be formed close to the field army, to take charge of all fresh 
cases, and from these should be transferred to the large ones all 
those animals whose recovery is but a matter of time, or those 
for whose restoration to health good and substantial nourish- 
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ment^ such as the smaller depots cannot famish, is necessary. 
It is not only necessary to leave sick and disabled animals at the 
depots, but likewise those that are exhausted by a long march 
or severe work, and which would soon be likely to fall sick. It is 
of greater account than having a large number of horses in the 
field to have a smaller number but thoroughly fit ; a short rest 
at any of the depots will soon re-establish the fatigued ones 
which, were they to continue to do work, would otherwise soon 
break down and become an encumberance for a long time. 

Bad, insufiGicient food, and the unfavourable circumstances 
which are inseparable from service in the field, often prepare the 
way for the spread of contagious diseases amongst animals ; on 
service it is more than ever necessary to guard against the 
spread of contagion, which is more than ever likely to make 
rapid progress as the animals will not, as a rule, be in the best 
state to withstand it. This will demand the greatest possible 
attention, as, generally, even with the best precautions, it has 
been found very difficult to arrest the progress of contagious 
diseases amongst horses and cattle once it has taken root; a 
serious epidemic amongst the animals on service would prove 
extremely embarrassing. 

In the expedition to Abyssinia, where the transport was on 
a very vast scale, and where insufficient and poor forage, and the 
nature of the roads caused great sickness amongst the animals, 
depots were formed along the line of communications at places 
seventy-five miles apart. The locality for these depots depends 
upon other circumstances than mere distance, and the choice of 
the most favourable places should be left to the inspecting 
veterinary surgeon of the line of communications, whose pro- 
fessional knowledge will assist him in making a right selection. 

As all the arrangements connected with the sick and wounded 
should be left entirely in the hands of the medical authorities, 
so we conceive that the care of all sick and injured animals will 
be more likely to prove satisfactory if left entirely in the hands 
of the inspecting veterinary surgeon of the line of communica- 
tions and his subordinates. For this reason, and not to burden 
one lot of officers with too many duties, the establishments for 
remounts and depots for sick animals should be kept quite 
distinct. 

In' many of our wars the number of veterinary surgeons has 
been far beneath the requirements, henee they have not been 
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able to do fall justice to all that needed their attention. In some 
instances on arriyal at their destination they have found them- 
selves unprovided mth medicines^ instruments, and the other 
necessaries they needed. If the precaution is taken of putting a 
veterinary chest on board the ship in which each veterinary 
surgeon embarks, he will land with it and will have at hand 
what he will require^ and thus be able to set to work at once 
whatsoever duty he may be detailed for. On a requisition from 
the inspecting veterinary surgeon, a supply of medicines, instru- 
ments and other necessaries for a veterinary department should 
be embarked in the same ship as that in which he proceeds, to 
be stored in some convenient locality on the line of communica- 
tions and distributed afterwards as required. 

A veterinary surgeon should have charge of each depot, and 
to him should be entrusted both the cure of the sick animals and 
the supervision of the establishment. A sufficient number of 
farriers, shoeing smiths and attendants should be assigned to 
each depot in due proportion to the number of animals it is 
calculated to receive. It will be bad enough to lose the services 
of a good horse for a time without depriving the army also of 
the services of its rider ; were the men to remain behind to look 
after their horses, a cavalry regiment would soon dwindle down 
to a mere skeleton corps ; to provide against this and to prevent 
a waste of trained soldiers^ men accustomed to the care of 
animals should be especially entertained for this purpose. If 
good men cannot be obtained, some dismounted men should be 
sent out with each corps for duty at these depots. 

The inspecting veterinary surgeon of the line of communica- 
tions has, in addition to the arrangements for the sick animal 
depdts on the line, to ensure by inspection (always acting in 
concert with the deputy commissary general) that the animals 
provided for the alimentation of the troops are not unfit for 
food, owing to their suffering from any description of cattle 
disease. 

Horses, transport animals, and slaughter cattle are subject 
to diseases which render the first unfit for service, and the latter 
unsuitable for human food. An army can undertake nothing 
without a sufficiency of materiel and substantial nourishment, 
hence the veterinary surgeon has for his most important duty to 
give all his attention to these points, and to employ every means 
for preventing diseases, and for arresting their effects. 
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The inspecting veterinary surgeon, in short, should render all 
assistance to the general of communications on the score of the 
maintenance of health and re-establishment of sick horses and 
transport animals, the health of the slaughter cattle, the pre- 
vention of contagion, and the purchase of remounts. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

THE TELEQBAPH AND OTHEB MEANS FOB THE BAPID TBAN8HI8SI0N 

OF OBDEBS. 

The rapid transmission of orders, instructions, and information 
is a most important matter in war, and on this the success of 
important operations mainly depends. This may be obtained by 
means of staff officers, mounted orderlies, couriers, or even spies ; 
but the employment of these means demands time, whilst risks 
from accidents often occur : thus the bearer is liable to be killed 
or taken prisoner, his way may be barred by the presence of a 
party of the enemy, he may be prevented from reaching his 
destination by his horse getting lame, he may be unable to find 
or may lose the proper road, he may deem it necessary to destroy 
a letter or despatch to prevent its falling into the enemy's hands, 
etc. Acoustic sounds and visual signals have been introduced to 
obviate these drawbacks. The semaphore, the heliograph, the 
lime or other lights, flags of various colours, rockets, pistol-stars, 
etc., have been employed for this purpose, but their use is limited 
by distance, the state of the atmosphere, wind, the flat or wooded 
nature of the country, etc. The electric telegraph, except in two 
respects, is superior to all these, for it works independent of fog, 
darkness, and noise, it possesses immense rapidity, conveys the 
messages more correctly, dispenses with many intermediate 
repeating stations (which can only give rise to or increase errors) 
and may be even concealed from view. The two weak points to 
which we have made exception are first, that it requires a con- 
tinuous wire, the slightest injury done to it, a blow with a sword or 
with an axe, the thin wire is cut and all communication between two 
points is at an end ; it demands, in the second place, the carriage 
of a large quantity of wire, perches, insulators, batteries, etc. 
The maintenance of the telegraphic communication between 
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an army and its base is part of the work of the line of communi- 
cations staff, the telegraph half company with each army corps 
being intended for service with the field army. The regidations 
assign to the line of conmiunications three companies of the 
Koyal Engineers " for general service as required," and amongst 
other duties these will (in the absence of any special body) have 
to take in hand the telegraph work along the line. The im- 
portance of the work carried out here is so great that means 
must be provided for transmitting and receiving information 
rapidly, and this is more than ever needed now when the move- 
ments of armies are so swift. Provisions are made for the 
inatSriel required by the telegraph troop of the Eoyal Engineers, 
but provisions will have to be made besides for the portion of the 
Boyal Engineer companies on the line of communications who 
have to attend to the telegraph. The necessity for having 
thoroughly experienced men for the work, points to a specisd 
body of telegraphists being employed, independent of the com- 
panies of the Eoyal Engineers. Where a special telegraph corps 
is formed, as in our small expeditions, this might unite all the 
means for the rapid transmission of information, either by electric 
telegraph, signalling by flags, heliograph, lime light, semaphores, 
etc., borrowing operators from the line when needed. 

No one would deny himself in our days the great assistance 
the telegraph offers in war. Who can fail to appreciate the 
immense advantage it is to a commander to know all that is 
passing in the scattered parts of his army ; consider the benefit 
of his being able to communicate to each subordinate com- 
mander his views and directions, or the result of the operations 
of other columns, the assistance they can expect from these, the 
time likely to elapse before this aid may reach them ; likewise 
the gain in being able to demand of the officer in charge of 
the line of communications supplies, ammunition and reinforce- 
ments, which can be despatched without loss of time, almost the 
very moment after the demand is received. The telegraph, by 
aclmowledging at once the receipt of a message, also removes all 
that disquieting uncertitude which was naturally felt in former 
times until the return of the mounted messenger who had been 
entrusted to deliver a despatch, and does away with the pre- 
caution of despatching several orderlies in succession to provide 
against accidents. Operating in two or more columns, where the 
communication is interrupted by some impassable barrier, 
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thanks to the electric telegraphy is now no longer so risky as it 
has been hitherto, for the two commanders can be in constant 
commmiication, and can combine their movements accordingly. 

In the Ashantee War, the commanding royal engineer, the 
late Colonel Home, C.B., always lamented not having made pro- 
visions for a telegraph amongst the materiel which left England 
with the first part of the expedition. One of the reasons adduced 
against taking it out was the desire to expose as few Europeans 
as possible to the influence of the climate during the unhealthy 
season ; but as a telegraph does not require many men to work it, 
once it is put up, this reason does not seems quite satisfactory. 
Later on, when orders were sent to England for a telegraph 
line to be sent out, the officer to superintend the work embarked 
in a different ship from that which conveyed the main portion of 
the matAiel. Bearing in mind, however, the necessity for 
obviating all delays, the officer took on board with him a certain 
length of thin wire, and, thanks to his forethought, the line was 
set up and working before the arrival of the transport with the 
regular materiel at Gape Coast Castle. 

The ABC telegraphs now in use in many mercantile and 
public offices, requiring no knowledge in sending or receiving 
a message, are excellent instruments for use in military opera- 
tions. By their means the commander of a post far away 
in front can be in constant communication with the chief of the 
staflf or adjutant-general, without any third person knowing what 
passes between them. They do away with the necessity for 
skilled manipulators, and, even if the ordinary instruments are 
used, these special ones can be connected with the wire when 
needed. Breguet and Crossley's patent telegraph, two sets com- 
plete, costs £17; Breguet's alphabetical telegraph, with instan- 
taneous adjustment, £20. These instruments have the advantage 
that they do not require a carefully trained operator, whereas 
with the visual, sounding, and writing instruments continuous 
practice is required. Officers who have gone through a course of 
instruction will admit that a short time out of practice impairs 
greatly the facility of both sending and receiving. With sounding 
instruments the ear must be trained at a very early age, and even 
amongst professional operators it often occurs that a new hand 
wiU puzzle the receiver, until he gets accustomed to his style of 
sending. The sounding instrument with the Morse alphabet can 
be learnt with a month's practice. The ABC instruments have 
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the drawback that no record is made of the messages sent : 
the same applies to the sounding instrument, which^ being the 
simplest of all, is the best for field work. To obviate the above 
inconvenience no message should be transmitted unless it is 
written down by the sender. The message itself should be 
answered back by the receiver using almost the same words to 
show it has been received and understood. The telephone might 
be used for communication between a post and its support in 
rear, but a serious disadvantage of this instrument is having to 
speak rather loud when sending a message. 

The telegraph in war demands a certain amount of circum- 
spection, for, unfortunately, it lends itself easily to trickery. 
Some conventional sign should begin every message, and the 
employment of a code of sentences, which is more rapid than the 
spelling system, would reduce the chances of a message being 
discovered. Though the electric telegraph therefore renders 
immense services in war, it should always be used with distrust 
and suspicion; the ' conventional signs should be frequently 
changed, and, when none have been arranged for, at all events a 
question should be asked to which the enemy, not being able to 
reply, will afford a convincing proof of the genuineness of a 
message.* 

The work of a telegraph corps on service consists in destroy- 
ing, repairing, putting up and working all telegraph lines which 
can either be useful to the enemy or to one's own army. Destroy- 
ing those that keep up the enemy's communications with its 
base or its various columns, repairing for use the lines taken 
from the enemy, and putting up new lines with one's own 
materials. All this demands trained men, able operators, proper 
apparatus and sufficiency of means. The management of the 
permanent telegraph lines can only be placed in the hands of 
practised and skilled men conversant with the various instru- 
ments used. Two telegraph companies of the Eoyal Engineers 
are employed in England in the maintenance of the postal tele- 
graph lines and thus acquire a vast amount of experience, which 
cannot but prove usefid afterwards on service. However, the 

♦ If one's own operators are forced into the enemy's service a mistake in the 
preamble, or the message not being sent according to the established style, will pnt 
the receiver on his gaard respecting the genuineness of the same. Thus an operator 
can avoid playing into the enemy's hands, and give the alarm by departing from the 
established rules in sending, for even a small omission will be noticed by the 
receiver. 
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service in the field is far different from the service at home, 
where every requirement is always to be fomid, and where the 
setting up of the wires can be carried out with care and at 
leisure. In the field rapidity and simplicity in laying out tele- 
graph lines are the two principal requirements. At home the 
wire is not interfered with ; on service, on the contrary, it is 
constantly cut or tapped. Without any doubt the civil telegraph 
engineers possess a larger amount of technical knowledge of the 
science and practice than the military officers ; but these latter 
have the special knowledge of war, understand the difficulties of 
transport, their training takes into account the insufficiency of 
means, the difficult countries they have to operate in, and 
teaches them how to supplement the ordinary means of which 
these countries are generally deficient. 

The lines at first are only provisional and often rough ; these 
are afterwards converted into more permanent ones by the 
communication telegraphists working with greater means and 
more leisure. The safety of the railway traffic, above everything 
else, demands the powerful aid of telegraphy, and the telegraphic 
communication must keep pace with the re-establishment of all 
railway lines. The guarding of a railway is therefore a double 
charge, for the troops guard the railway and telegraph lines at 
the same time. On an ordinary road or across fields the line 
will be more exposed to destruction, and though the repairs can 
certainly be done very rapidly, still the point of breakage and 
the extent of damage must be first ascertained and the line 
repaired, by which valuable time will be lost. 

Men to look after the telegraph line must be told off ; one to 
every three miles will be sufficient. These men should move 
backwards and forwards along the line and even undertake 
slight repairs, which may keep the line in working order until 
parties can arrive to re-establish the line thoroughly. The men, 
to do this, should be provided with a roll of copper wire, clamps 
and screws to join it, etc. Severe measures should be taken to 
ensure the protection of the line. Let it be understood that we 
advocate at all times the protection of the people of an invaded 
country ; we consider we should limit as much as it is in our 
power the loss and misery which falls to their lot in war, and 
should strive to obtain their good will; but, in return, it is 
natural to demand some compensation from them. All we ask 
them to do is to abstain from doing us any injury ; if we cannot 
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obtain this by fair means we must have recourse to the adoption 
of coercive and rigorous measures and intimidate them into sub- 
mission. Mild measures will generally be found sufficient, if we 
carry on war in civilized countries, but will often fail in countries 
inhabited by wild tribes or by a vagrant population ; there the 
intricate nature of the country will lend itself to the destruction 
of the telegraph line and, whilst it can be done with little risk, it 
will be difficult to visit retribution on the real offenders. The 
difficulties are keeping the hne from view and the facility with 
which its destruction can be effected. 

Wild ignorant people have no idea of, or do not believe in, 
the great advantages conferred by the telegraph ; they only con- 
sider the annoyance the breakage of the line is likely to cause us, 
and, being cunning and mischievous, are greatly to be dreaded. 
During the Indian mutiny there were occasions when the wires 
were not cut, the natives derisively pointing at them to show 
how the English had tried to impose on their credulity by pre- 
tending they could send letters through a wire. La Africa, 
during the Kaffir war of 1877-78, we are told that, owing to the 
superstitious ideas of the natives regarding the lightning rods, 
the wire was cut only in one instance. This forbearance cannot, 
however, always be calculated upon. A civilized enemy will try 
to obtain information through his opponent's wires, which is now 
rendered more than ever easy when sounding instruments are 
used by applying a telephone to the wire and gathering the 
meaning of a message without interrupting its progress on to 
the receiving station. 

In the Secession war in America the confederate chief Morgan 
caused irreparable harm to the federal army by means of the 
telegraph. He had in his command an able telegraphist, named 
Ellsworth, who, whenever he came across the enemy's wires, 
connected them with a small portable apparatus of his own, by 
means of which he sent such messages to the enemy as misled 
him and upset his combinations. Morgan thus often succeeded 
in being pursued by the federal cavalry in the opposite direction 
to the one he was actually following, and this enabled him to 
pounce upon some small body or important post, which the 
federals had denuded of tr<3ops to hurry off to effect his capture in 
a different direction. 

The concealing of the telegraph wire would be advantageous 
in operations carried out both against regular troops and savageSi 
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the latter not seeing it would never conceive the idea of destroy- 
ing it, the former would have greater difficulty in finding where 
it is laid ; time would be wanting to look for it in a rapid cavalry 
raid, and it would be a hard task to remove any great length of 
wire. The Prussians some years back tried experiments on the 
sandy plains of Potsdam with a small telegraph carriage pro- 
vided with a plough. As the carriage progressed the plough left 
a furrow in the sand in which the cable, as it was unrolled by 
the action of the carriage, was laid, the furrow being afterwards 
covered over. It may be said that this plan is well and good for 
sandy soil. What would occur if the ground was rocky ? The 
question is fair, and the answer we think is simple enough ; use 
this contrivance only where the soil, being sandy or soft, is adapted 
to it ; if it diminishes the extent of the telegraph line open to 
the attempts of a cunning enemy or of ill-designing people, less 
troops will be required to guard it, and this will reduce the con- 
stantly recurring repairs, which is so much gained. This might 
be taken in hand also with the repairs of the roads, and the 
cable might be laid in a ditch or on the edge of the road, where 
there is little traffic to damage it. 

Though a cable, weighing more than a single wire, requires 
more transport, still this plan would render the carriage of a 
large number of poles, insulators, erection ladders, etc., unneces- 
sary, and would only demand a small trench a few inches deep 
cut with a pick-axe. The precaution of laying it at night un- 
observed should not be neglected. In civilized warfare the enemy 
would no doubt suspect some device of the kind, but he would 
find searching for it a tedious operation and, if laid on the line 
of communications, the constant patrolling of the line would 
increase the difficulty.* 

Under ordinary circumstances the most frequented localities 
are preferred for a telegraph line, but in war the line is exposed 
to all manners of attempts to destroy it, and a constant state of 
anxiety for its safety is felt, which necessitates its being screened 
and concealed as much as possible. 

In civilized countries the telegraph lines are already plen- 
tiful, and it will be found easier to r^air and use these than to 
set up fresh lines; the field telegraph should, whenever it is 
practicable, be connected with the existing lines. All informa- 

* On the 1st April, 1879, the Germans began laying an undergronnd cable to 
'oonneot together the fortresses of Cologne and Metz. 
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tion regarding the telegraph companies in the theatre of war, 
with maps of the existing lines, the materiel to be found in the 
country (be it wood or wire), the assistance likely to be obtained 
in skilled men, etc., should be collected before the commence- 
ment of hostilities. All iron or copper wire found in the country 
should be appropriated for future use, if required. 

Where the front of an army covers a wide extent of country, 
it becomes possible to establish several telegraph lines, so that, 
in the event of one being destroyed, by using one of the others 
the communication is not completely cut off. In our own petty 
expeditions, on the other hand, the army advances by a single 
road, and we must remember that we have no alternative line at 
our command. 

Where a line has to be laid underground, the employment of 
a cable of two or more twisted wires, covered by some insulating 
material, must be used. A great variety of cables have been 
manufactured, so there should be no difficulty in obtaining a 
good one. All cables naturally are more bulky than the ordinary 
wire. Small cables or flying lines have been introduced to 
establish rapid communication between the different parts of an 
army, and with the depots in rear ; they are generally laid on 
hedges, to preserve them from injury. The disadvantage they 
present in this case is that where the thin cable has to be laid 
on the surface of the soil it is liable to be damaged by cart 
wheels or by horses* feet ; it is easily cut, and great lengths 
can be removed with facility. To remedy the first drawback, 
where the cable crosses roads or the entrance to a field, farm, etc., 
it is either buried in the ground or suspended by means of light 
poles. All the dangers these flying lines are exposed to are fully 
known, but these are considered insignificant when compared to 
the advantages of establishing rapid means of telegraphic com- 
munication. On the line of communications where the rapidity 
of laying it is important, a temporary cable can be laid at first, 
and replaced by a more permanent one at leisure. 

Over fair ground, lines can be laid at the rate of three miles 
per hour. A wire waggon can carry from 10 to 12 miles of wire. 
The weight of the wire is as follows : No. 15, American guage, 
75 lbs. per mile ; No. 10, 275 lbs. ; No. 9, 830 lbs. ; No. 8, 
380 lbs. The permanent telegraph posts are 25 feet in length, 
the lances or light posts are 17 feet long, each weighing about 
11 lbs. The posts are placed about 60 yards apart in hilly or in 
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an undulating country, 29 posts being required for a mile; in 
level countries these can be placed further apart (about 80 
yards)> 22 posts will then be required for each mile. Forty 
lances are needed for each mile of line. A lance truck can carry 
from 300 to 500 lances. 

The following description of the work done by the Russian 
telegraphers may prove instructive: "An account has been 
lately published of the work done during the late Russo-Turkish 
war by the postal and telegraph department, which was created 
when the Russian army of the Danube was mobilized. Alto- 
gether, it appears, 1344 versts, or about 840 English miles, of 
telegraph were set up by the Russians during the campaign on the 
Balkan peninsula, with 2530 versts, or 1580 miles of wire ; while 
during the Asiatic campaign, 1034 versts, or 647 miles of tele- 
graph, with 1290 versts, or 1800 miles of wire, were erected. 
Under favourable circumstances each telegraph park, which con- 
sisted of about forty officers and men, with the waggons neces- 
. sary for the conveyance of the materiel for 20 miles of telegraph, 
could set up three versts, or nearly two miles, in an hour ; but 
very frequently the construction of the line was greatly retarded 
by the difficulties experienced in bringing forward the waggons, 
it being sometimes found necessary to yoke oxen to the latter 
to drag them along the bottomless roads to be traversed. Not 
only were they more than once partially destroyed by the heavy 
storms which prevailed during the winter, but, where they could 
not be constantly and closely watched, they were often wilfully 
damaged by passers by. Waggoners tore down the wire to use 
as a rope, and on several occasions even soldiers uprooted the 
poles and used them as firewood to warm their frozen limbs. 
Whenever the line was placed by the side of a road it was 
almost invariably destroyed by waggons driving against the 
poles, or by buffaloes rubbing themselves against them ; while 
setting up the telegraph across country necessarily entailed 
much additional labour in the matter of transport.'' 

With respect to the messages these should always be written 
before being handed in, for verbal messages, in place of saving 
time, can only give rise to errors for which no person can be 
strictly held responsible. All messages should conclude with 
the name and rank of the sender ; they should also contain the 
name of the sending station and the address as clear as possible, 
to facilitate the finding of the receiver. All telegrams strictly 
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on the public service should be sent free of . charge, the letters 
O.H.M.S. being written on the top. If the message is very 
urgent, and demands immediate attention, the word urgent 
should be marked on the cover, the telegram being opened by 
the senior officer present, in the absence of the officer it is directed 
to. MiUtary messages must be free of that extreme conciseness 
which makes the meaning of telegraphic messages very often 
obscure ; the suppression of a few words, generally practised to 
bring a certain number of words within the limit of the lowest 
tariff price, can be of no use in military despatches, these must 
be as clear as possible, 'and must contain in themselves all the 
meaning the sender desires to impart, with no possibMily of a 
second interpretation. 

All telegrams should commence with the date and time of 
day in writing and not in figures. If the message is a reply to 
a telegram received, it should begin with the words " Yours of 

'* (giving date of the message it is intended to reply to). 

The number of words contained in the message should be in- 
serted at the end, as a check in case of error. All the original 
messages, and the register of these by printing instruments, 
should be carefully kept, as they may at any time be needed in 
proof of orders issued or information afforded : they will be 
required when compiling the official report at the conclusion of 
the operations. The originals and receipts should be sent to 
the base office after a lapse of a certain fixed number of days. 
The safety of the originals of all telegrams sent or received, 
which are retained temporarily in the telegraph stations, must be 
attended to, or some arrangement should be prepared for rapidly 
destroying them if needed ; for, should the station be surprised 
or taken, the enemy will endeavour to seize them to obtain 
information which may prove very valuable to him. 

The military telegraph is principally provided to enable the 
general commanding to be in constant communication with his 
subordinate generals, and for work to be carried out by the chief 
of the staff and the heads of departments. If it was to be used 
by the army at large, the rapidity of the service, which is so 
essential, would suffer; therefore none but certain specified 
officers should have the right to use it. All officers in command 
of a detachment should be authorized to send telegrams, as well 
as any one belonging to the army who becomes possessed of 
important information, which admits of no delay, and which he 
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cannot at the time communicate to a superior officer. In cases 
where there is no press of work^ and there is no objection to the 
contrary, other officers and war correspondents may be admitted 
to partake of its advantages, always submitting their messages 
for countersignature to the staff officer in whose charge the tele- 
graph station is, who thus becomes responsible that injurious 
messages are not transmitted. 

The telegraph station must be always close to the head- 
quarters of that part of the army to which the telegraph party is 
attached to, and sufficient orderlies, always ready to carry the 
messages to their destination, should be detailed ; the orderlies 
must trfke a receipt for every message they deliver. Special 
intelligent well mounted men should also be kept ready at the 
telegraph stations to carry important despatches. These men 
can be used to ride and inspect a damaged line and to report 
upon the extent of the damage done and the locality where it has 
occurred. A copy of every telegram should be forwarded by the 
first outgoing post to the receiver, who should likewise acloxow- 
ledge by similar means any message that has been transmitted 
to him by telegraph. In cases of very important messages a letter 
by a mounted officer or non-commissioned officer should be sent 
at the same time as the telegram. 

To convey secret messages by telegraph the message must 
first be written out in cipher, either using some prearranged 
code or by employing the transposition of letters by means of 
a cryptograph. Both ways generally demand a key- word or 
number, which can be often changed to prevent the reading 
of the message. The telegraphists have nothing to do with 
deciphering the messages ; this is the work of the staff. All they 
have to attend to is to pay great attention to render the 
message correctly as it is written ; this in a cipher message is 
of great importance. 

Proper relays of telegraphists are needed, for the work has 
to be carried out uninterruptedly night and day. Eight hours 
a day is as much work as a man can perform well, and even 
then he must have short periods of rest, for constant attention 
to his instrument becomes very wearisome. In a period of 
great pressure the lot of a telegraphist on service is not an 
enviable one. 

Gases will often occur when telegraphic communication does 
not exist, or becomes impossible, for example, when no line has 
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been yet laid down; when the matSriel is wanting, has been 
destroyed, captured by the enemy, or left in rear for want of 
transport; where the instruments have become damaged; or 
where large bodies of the enemy have interposed between us 
and a detachment of our forces, or between the field army and 
its communications in rear. It is then that we must have 
recourse to some kind of signalling, it being very essential for 
a commander to keep himself by all possible means in com- 
munication with every fraction of his forces, and with the depdts 
and magazines in the rear ; with the present system of warfare 
a rapid transmission of orders and instructions is more than 
ever necessary. 

To the line of communications service nothing is of greater 
importance than to possess means for transmitting orders and 
instructions with the utmost possible despatch. When a tele* 
graph line cannot connect the head-quarters of the communica- 
tions staff with the various magazines and depdts along the line, 
we should fall back on signalling and endeavour to establish as 
good a system of signalling as the circumstances and means at 
our disposal will admit of. 

Signalling,* both visual and acoustic, has of late years 
received a good deal of attention. Visual signals by means of 
flags, lights, torches, rockets, pistol-stars, heliographs, shutters, 
collapsing drums, semaphores, etc., are transmitted over long 
distances by means of stations situated in conspicuous localities, 
at convenient distances from each other, the signals being 
repeated at each station until they reach the terminal one. 
The acoustic signals are used when fogs or thick weather prevent 
the employment of the first ; for this purpose steam whistles, 
bells, horns, bugles, and detonations are used. In signalling in 
foggy or thick weather with any of the above appliances, the 
sounds are repeated at shorter or longer intervals of time, the 
interval between two succeeding sounds denoting a number or 
letter. This system {Chronosemic) can likewise be applied to 
visual signals, whereby the necessity for using various colours 
or arrangements of colours or of sounds can be obviated. 

Eockets, pistol-stars, and the like, are used for signalling 
when the intervening ground, woods, or smoke, would prevent 

* A most complete book on army signalliiig has been published in the Unite d 
States by Brevet Brigadier-General A. J. Mjer, chief signal officer of the army, 
** A Manual of Signals for the nse of Sig^ Officers in the Field." Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1879. 
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the flags or flashes being seen, as these signals ascend to some 
distance in the air above such obstacles. Balloons and carrier- 
pigeons have been used to convey despatches and information 
in war. These means do not strictly come under the head of 
signalling, but are connected with it, inasmuch as they aim at 
a rapid transmission of orders and instructions; the observa- 
tions made from a captive balloon, moreover, can be communi- 
cated by means of signals. A carrier-pigeon will travel as fast 
as an express train, and the Germans, with their sense of the 
practicable, for which they are so well-known, have lately tried 
experiments with them, and keep a stock of these birds at 
Coblenz. These latter means are, however, unsuited for our 
wars. 

The telehgue, the recent invention of Monsieur Graumet, a 
French officer, is a very simple instrument and may be found 
useful at short distances. It consists of an ordinary alphabet 
made of large letters of silver paper pasted on black rectangular 
cloth patches. With good telescopes the letters are legible at 
a distance of four miles. The words are spelt by exposing the 
letters one by one, which requires no particular training ; the 
message, however, can be read by any one. Good powerful 
telescopes and field-glasses are necessary for this apparatus ; but 
this applies in a like manner to every kind of signalling. 

Signalling is the principal means of intercommunication in 
the navy, and can be of great service when troops on shore are 
acting in concert with men-of-war or transports. Every force 
about to land for service should therefore be invariably accom- 
panied by a party of signallers, so as to maintain uninterrupted 
communication with the ships. 

Night signalling is as a rule done by using the lime-light, 
but the oxygen gas, required is not easy to prepare in the field. 
Considering that on service the arrangements and preparations 
for the morrow are generally made at night, when darkness has 
more or less immobilized the troops, the need of some good 
means for night signalling will be admitted. It will be most 
desirable to save men and horses wandering about in the 
darkness with messages, and finding with toil and difficulty 
the person to whom the message is to be delivered. We are in 
great need of a really good lamp for night work, of one which 
can easily be read at a distance of from twelve to fifteen miles, 
that being the ordinary length of a day's march. 
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The Americans engaged in the Secession war with very little 
knowledge of the use of army signalling or miUtary telegraphy, 
and no military organization in these branches; during the 
progress of the war, however, a special signal corps was formed, 
which rendered highly valuable services and was greatly de- 
veloped. Army signalling forms one of our special branches 
of military education, and signalling has been very extensively 
used in some of our last wars, especially in Afghanistan and 
South Africa. Captain Stratton (who was killed at the battle of 
Kandahar) rendered very important services with his signallers 
in the former campaign, and Major Wynne worked most 
effectively a long line of signalling during our troubles with 
the Boers. 

Although an expeditionary force will be, as a rule, equipped 
with proper telegraph materiel, still this will not preclude its 
being supplied with flags and other special appliances required 
for field signalling. The instruction in army signalling with us 
is regimental, and a special signalling corps need only be formed 
when the necessity for their special employment arises. On 
service a system of signalling that requires no complicated 
apparatus or code is the best; thus flags with the Morse 
alphabet, being simpler than all others^ have been adopted in 
our land service. 

The more highly educated a signalling ofl&cer is in everything 
which regards his profession, the more valuable the information 
he can obtain for his commander becomes. The present training 
in signalling has been much improved of late years, but is 
capable of still further development. The signallers should be 
picked, intelligent men, and highly trained ; experienced hands 
are needed, for to the inexperienced great difficulties will often 
appear in the way of establishing visual communication, which 
a practised operator will readily overcome. The signallers, 
unless taught and practised in time of peace, will be of little use 
on service. Fairly trained men will read about eight words a 
minute, the beat will read as many as sixteen words. 

As a rule, however weak a detached column may be, it should 
always possess means for signalling. A set of heUographs is so 
easily carried, and is so effective in countries where the atmos- 
phere is clear, that it should always be furnished to the head- 
quarters of every detached party. The hehograph, however, is 
a delicate instrument, and requires manipulators who understand 
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well how to use it, and who may be able to repair it, should 
any mischance, such as a fall, a blow, etc., put it out of order. 

On all occasions when small parties go out on dangerous 
service reconnoitring, surveying, and the like, where they might 
be at any moment in want of assistance, or liable to be cut off, 
communication by signalling should be established between them 
and the camp ; this precaution may often be the means of saving 
valuable lives. 

In our service for short distances we use flags, but, as there 
is a limit to their employment, we have been obliged to adopt for 
longer distances a small portable instrument called the helio- 
graph. This consists mainly of a mirror and spring fixed on 
a tripod, by means of which long and short sun flashes, corres- 
ponding to the dots and dashes of the Morse alphabet, are 
directed on a distant station. The flashes of the heliograph 
can be legibly seen very many miles off ; we can thus dispense 
with many intermediate stations which would be necessary in 
signalling with other appliances. 

The successful employment of the heliograph depends on the 
amount of sunshine, if cloudy weather comes on the communi- 
cation may be stopped for days : the effective use of the periods 
of sunshine must, therefore, exceed the periods of cloudy weather. 
A cloudless sky at both stations, and an atmosphere free from 
haze, or heated air, are the best conditions for the employment 
of this instrument. The stations can be from 15 to 85 miles 
apart, according to the size of the mirror used ; a 5} inch Boorkee 
heliograph can be seen forty miles off with the naked eye, a three 
inch mirror can be read at a distance of twenty or even of thirty 
miles. 

« 

The neglect of these improved means for rapidly communi- 
cating and receiving information can only rob a commander of 
many favourable opportunities for gaining important advantages, 
if not even of securing his troops from disaster. We are not 
prepared to say that the employment of a few signallers would 
have averted the fate of our troops overpowered by very superior 
numbers at Isandhlwana ; but we leave it as a subject for reflec- 
tion whether timely assistance might or might not have been 
received had communication between the camp and the large force 
which had proceeded to reconnoitre been maintained. It has been 
stated that an officer of the latter occupied for some time a posi- 
tion from which, through a telescope, he could see the camp about 
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ten miles distant. At the back of the eamp was a high hill, 
apparently well suited as a fngnalling and look-out post, from 
which, with field-glasses, the country around could be well kept 
under observation. The camp was not connected by signalling 
with its nearest depot at Boorke*s drift, but perhaps tiie nature of 
the country may not haye presented facilities for doing this.* 
On another point of the theatre of war, communication by 
signalling between Colonel Pearson's isolated force at Echowe 
and the forts, on the Tugela, was not established for some 
considerable time. 

It is of no use to speculate further on these facts ; the question 
resolves itself simply in this, — ^was a proper use made of military 
signalling at the beginning of the Zulu war ? The reply can 
only be given by the staff of that army. It is a remarkable fact 
that, in Greneral Boberts' telegraphic despatch of the engagement 
outside the city of Cabul, on the 6th October, 1879, a very 
prominent place is given to the great assistance received from 
the signaUers with his column, a fact that can be easily under- 
stood when we consider how much attention is paid to this 
subject of nulitary education in India, and what great facilities 
the open county, clear sl^, and uninterrupted fine winter 
weather offer for its practice in peace time. 

It is a question we submit for consideration, whether a few 
judiciously selected signal stations around a camp or post, would 
not afford by day a better guarantee for its safety from attack 
than the videttes and sentries now used. The three esses, scouts, 
signallers, and spies, should work together under the chief intelli- 
gence officer, as the business of all three is, in the main, to gain 
and to impart information; scouting and signalling combined 
can render great services. Eeconnoitring, exploring, rough map- 
ping out of a country, etc., can all be undertaken by signallers, 
famished with a few simple instruments, field-glasses, etc., and 
valuable information can be collected by them from their domi- 
nant stations, whilst not employed in signalling, and rapidly 
sent to head-quarters. The employment of mounted signallers 
may come in very opportune on service; and flag signalling, 
whether by mounted or dismounted signallers, might be made 
very useful in transmitting orders along a column extending over 
many miles of road. Mounted signallers could also, with great 

* The heliographs supplied later on to the let Diyision were reported to be of 
an antiquated and nnsnitable pattern. 
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advantage^ replace flanking parties. To do all this effectively 
the practice in signalling should be habitual^ as is that in the 
training of arms. 

When the electric telegraph and all systems of signalling fail 
us, we must fall back on relays of mounted orderlies, or native 
messengers for the transmission of orders and instructions. 

This is an important matter, and a good deal of attention 
should be paid to establish a good system. Already (in chapter 11.) 
a slight allusion has been made to the employment of mounted 
orderlies for this duty, but some of the details appertain more 
io this chapter, and the following may be mentioned. Native 
messengers should only be paid on their return, on producing 
a receipt, on which the date and hour when they delivered 
the message should be stated. If an orderly has the slightest 
doubt as to the correct road he is to follow, he should be 
furnished with a guide before starting. When the subject of the 
despatch is important, and the roads are not particularly safe, it 
is considered prudent to send several orderlies in succession, 
proceeding, if possible, by different roads : the orderlies should 
be kept ignorant of this arrangement. If the road is lengthy, 
and it is of the highest importance to secure the delivery of the 
message, two orderlies should proceed together in each case. 
Staff officers conveying despatches containing important disposi- 
tions and documents, particularly if travelling by night, should 
be allowed a mounted escort. 

A supply of printed envelopes, on the accompanying form, 
should be furnished to all staff officers and heads of depart- 
ments, for use in communications by means of mounted 
orderlies. 



Pace, 

Dep. h. m. M. This enyelope to be returned 

Arr. h. m. M. to the bearer* 
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Every letter or despatch sent by a mounted orderly or 
native messenger, should have correctly entered on it the hour 
of departure of the bearer. Opposite to the word Pace will be 
marked by a conventional sign the pace the orderly should 
proceed at. Thus a + (a cross) will indicate that he is to 
proceed at a walk, and trot alternately ; + + (two crosses) will 
denote that the pace is to be a trot; lastly, + + + (three 
crosses) will show that he is to proceed as speedily as possible. 

When the distances are of considerable length, to hasten the 
transmission of despatches, relays of mounted men become 
necessary. In such cases small detachments of cavalry, under 
a non-commissioned officer, are established along a road, with 
some horses always kept saddled ready to proceed to the next 
post. A sentry from each detachment should be on the look out 
to give timely warning to the non-commissioned officer in charge 
of the approach of a trooper from the neighbouring post. 

The non-commissioned officer should enter in a register the 
address of all letters delivered to him, the time of delivery, the 
name both of the bearer who has delivered them, and of the one 
by whom they are forwarded. The first receives with the despatch 
a printed receipt, which he should get signed by the non-com- 
missioned officer before returning to his post. 

The stations where these detachments of cavalry are posted 
should be distinctly marked both by day and by night. 

As nothing is of so much importance as to secure a good and 
rapid transmission of orders and instructions along the line of 
communications, it has been considered desirable to treat this 
subject at some length. The completeness of the work on the 
line depends mainly upon this, and it is hopeless to expect it to be 
performed in a creditable manner if the general of communica- 
tions is not in a position to communicate by the readiest means 
with his subordinates under any circumstances. 



THE END. 
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